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PREFACE 

HIS  book  is  the  outcome  of  a  series  of  lectures 
upon  the  early  history  of  the  royal  manor  of 
Hitchin,  in  Hertfordshire,  which  I  had  the 
privilege  of  delivering  before  the  Society  of 
Arts  and  Letters  of  that  town. 

A  general  desire  was  expressed  that  the  material  which 
I  had  accumulated,  and  which,  of  course,  appeared  in  the 
lectures  in  very  condensed  form,  should  find  more  per- 
manent record. 

The  early  history  of  the  Manor  of  Hitchin  was  closely 
connected  with  that  of  the  great  baronial  family  of  Balliol, 
the  story  of  whose  rise  to  power  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able in  English  history,  as  their  fall  and  their  disappearance 
from  it  is  one  of  the  most  pathetic. 

But  in  the  course  of  the  closer  studies  in  which  I  found 
myself  involved  in  the  preparation  of  the  book  I  came  upon 
fresh  facts  in  the  history  of  the  Manor,  and  was  able  to  carry 
the  line  of  its  possessors  back  into  pre-Conquest  days.  The 
narrative  of  the  connection  of  Tovi  and  of  King  Harold 
with  the  Manor  of  Hitchin  forms  an  entirely  new  chapter 
in  its  history — one  that  was  unknown  to  any  of  the  county 
historians.  This  alone,  I  hope,  may  be  considered  a  justifi- 
cation for  my  book.  The  discovery,  if  I  may  so  term  it, 
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PREFACE 

has  at  least  amply  rewarded  me  for  the  great  labour  which  I 
have  bestowed  on  the  work,  and  has  increased  my  gratitude 
to  my  friends  who  urged  me  to  enter  upon  more  extensive 
researches.  Among  these  friends  my  special  thanks  are 
due  to  Mr.  Frederic  Seebohm,  without  whose  advice  and 
assistance  I  could  have  made  but  little  headway ;  to  Canon 
Greenwell,  whose  account  of  the  Balliols  in  the  new  His- 
tory of  Northumberland  has  been  indispensable;  and  to 
Mr.  F.  L.  Griggs  and  Mr.  D.  Macpherson,  whose  beautiful 
drawings  add  so  great  an  interest  to  the  romantic  record  of 
the  illustrious  families  who  held  the  Royal  Manor  of  Hitchin 
for  so  many  generations. 

W.  H. 
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THE    ROYAL  MANOR   OF   HITCHIN 

AND  ITS  LORDS 
HAROLD  AND  THE  BALLIOLS 

CHAPTER  I 
"OUR  LORD  THE  KING" 

VERY  year,  towards  Michaelmas,  the  townsfolk  of 
Hitchin,  in  Hertfordshire,  may  read,  posted  up  at 
the  gateway  of  the  "  Sun  "  inn,  the  following  notice : 

The  Manor  of  Hitchin  Portman  and  Foreign.  These 
are  to  give  notice  of  the  Court  Leet  and  General  Court 
Baron  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King,  Lord  of  the  said  Manor,  to  be 
holden  for  the  said  Manor  of  Hitchin  Portman  and  Foreign  [on  such  a 
day]  at  the  Sun  Inn,  in  Hitchin,  at  which  Time  and  Place  the  Tenants 
of  the  said  Manor  are  personally  to  appear  to  pay  such  Rents,  and  perform 
such  services  as  shall  be  then  due  and  required.  And  all  persons  who 
claim  Title  to  be  admitted  Tenants  to  any  Lands  or  Tenements,  Parcel  of 
the  said  Manor,  are  then  and  there  to  appear  and  be  respectively  admitted 
thereto  accordingly. — H.  S.  GLUTTON,  Steward. 

Time  was  when  this  notice  and  its  quaint  feudal  wording, 
whether  posted  up  or  cried  by  the  Town  Crier  through  the  streets, 
received  more  attention  than  it  does  nowadays  from  the  passer- 
by. The  Court  Leet  and  General  Court  Baron  of  the  Lord  of 
Hitchin  Portman  and  Foreign  once  exercised  a  jurisdiction  which 
extended  (and,  such  as  it  is,  still  extends)  over  the  whole  township 
of  Hitchin  and  the  adjoining  hamlet  of  Walsworth,  and  were  an 
important  feature  in  the  life  of  the  ancient  town. 
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To  this  day  it  is  the  law  of  Hitchin  Manor  that  its  freehold 
tenants  shall  forfeit  their  estates  to  the  lord  for  treason,  murder, 
and  other  felonies  ;  that  copyhold  tenants  forfeit  theirs  for  like 
crimes;  for  suffering  their  copyholds  to  be  wasted;  for  wilfully 
refusing  to  perform  their  services ;  and  for  leasing  for  more  than 
three  years  without  licence. 

"  HITCHIN  PORTMAN  AND  FOREIGN  " 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  very  first  words  of  the  Notice 
divide  the  Manor  of  Hitchin  into  two  parts,  Hitchin  "  Portman  " 
and  Hitchin  "  Foreign."  Few  of  the  inhabitants  now  know,  or 
care,  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  words  of  this  antique  phrase.  It 
invites  inquiry,  but  the  hurrying,  workaday  life  of  the  modern 
town  has  no  time  for  such  a  research.  It  can  matter  but  little  to 
the  Hitchin  folk  of  to-day  who  is  the  lord  of  the  manor,  though,  to 
be  sure,  those  who  remember  that  it  is  the  King  himself,  regard 
the  fact  with  complacent  satisfaction ;  and,  though  they  may  not 
be  able  precisely  to  define  "Portman"  or  "Foreign,"  they  are 
content  to  know  that  these  must  be  words  of  ancient  meaning,  and 
that  they  are  therefore,  no  doubt,  quite  appropriate  in  connection 
with  their  ancient  town.  And  so  they  are,  for  the  "  Portman  "  was 
the  citizen  or  townsman,  and  "  Foreign  "  was,  of  course,  what  lay 
beyond  him,  outside  his  own  boundaries.  Originally,  perhaps,  the 
port-man  was  a  citizen  of  a  sea  port  or  haven ;  but  the  word  came 
to  mean  citizen  of  any  city,  town,  or  community.  In  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  chronicle  we  read  that  in  the  year  1068  "  Edgar  Aetheling 
came,  with  all  the  Northumbrians,  to  York,  and  the  port-men  made 
peace  with  them."  Thus  Portmannimote,  the  portmote,  or  portmen's 
Court,  was  held  not  only  in  a  port  or  haven  town,  but  in  any 
town ;  Portsokne  is  the  soke  or  liberty  of  any  port,  city,  or  town ; 
and  Portsoka  the  suburbs,  or  any  place  within  its  jurisdiction. 

THE  COURTS  OF  THE  MANOR 

"  This  Manner  of  Hitchin,"  says  Chauncy  in  his  "  History  of 
Hertfordshire,"  "  hath  jurisdiction  of  Court  Leet  and  Baron.  It 
extends  into  several  other  parishes  near  adjoining  and  the  Courts 
have  been  usually  held  every  yeare  after  the  Feast  of  St.  Michael 
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the  Arch  Angel  where  two  Constables  have  been  yearly  chosen 
for  the  Town  and  two  for  the  Forrein ;  '  two  Head  boroughs  for 
Bancroft  Ward  two  others  for  Bridge  Ward  and  two  others  for 
Tylehouse  Street  Ward  also  two  Leather  searchers  &  Sealers, 
two  Ale-tasters,  a  Bell-man  &  an  Hedgward  have  been  yearly 
elected  there,"  The  ale  tasters  were  also  usually  criers.  The 
Court  Baron  and  the  Court  Leet  were  the  two  Courts  of  a  Manor. 
At  the  Court  Baron,  where  at  least  two  freeholders  were  required, 
the  business  transacted  was  civil,  and  the  suitors  were  the  judges. 
The  Court  Leet  was  presided  over  by  the  bailiff,  or  steward,  and 
the  business  was  of  a  criminal  character;  but  it  was  not  at  all 
unusual  for  the  two  Courts  to  be  confounded  (Selden  Society, 
vol.  ii,  p.  xix).  "  The  Court  Leet,"  says  Cunningham  in  his  "  Law 
Dictionary,"  "is  a  court  of  record,  having  the  same  jurisdiction 
within  some  particular  precinct  which  the  Sheriffs  'turn'  (t.e.,  his 
court,  kept  twice  every  year)  hath  in  the  county,  and,  in  whose 
manor  soever  it  be  kept  is  accounted  the  King's  Court,  because  the 
authority  thereof  originally  belongs  to  the  Crown.  It  was  held 
before  the  Steward  of  the  Leet  for  petty  offences,  indictments  to 
higher  courts,  and  some  administrative  functions. 

In  the  "Taming  of  the  Shrew"  we  get  an  amusing  glimpse  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  Leet  of  Elizabethan  days,  where,  in 
the  induction  to  that  play,  Christopher  Sly,  being  told  that  he  had 
slept  for  fifteen  years,  asks  if  he  never  spoke  all  that  time.  To 
which  one  of  the  servants  of  the  lord  who  is  playing  the  practical 
joke  upon  Christopher  replies  that  he  did  speak, 

but  very  idle  words; 

For,  though  you  lay  here,  in  this  goodly  chamber, 
Yet  would  you  say  ye  were  beaten  out  of  door 
And  rail  upon  the  hostess  of  the  house, 
And  say  you  would  present  her  at  the  feet 
Because  she  brought  stone  jugs  and  no  seal'd  quarts. 

This  passage  finds  apt  illustration  in  Kitchen's  book,  "On 
Courts,"  written  in  1663,  in  which,  enumerating  the  matters  which 
are  inquirable,  presentable,  and  punishable  in  a  leet,  he  states 
(article  27)  that,  "  If  tiplers  sell  by  cups  and  dishes  or  measures 
sealed  or  not  sealed,  it  is  inquirable."  Stubbs,  in  his  "  Con- 
stitutional History"  says:  "Where  the  ancient  machinery  of  Court 
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Leet  and  Court  Baron  had  worn  itself  out,  the  want  of  magisterial 
experience  or  authority  had  been  supplied  by  an  elected  council." 
Nowadays  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  Leet  is  in  most  places 
merged  in  that  of  the  County  Court.  In  the  Royal  Manor  of 
Hitchin,  however,  and  in  other  ancient  towns  the  Court  Leet 
retains  some  shadow  of  its  former  importance. 


THE  MANOR  AND  ITS  BOUNDARIES 

Hitchin  Manor  comprises  the  township  of  Hitchin,  the  hamlet 
of  Walsworth,  the  lesser  manors  of  Hitchin  Rectory  and  Moor- 
mead,  otherwise  Charlton,  the  Priory  of  the  Biggin  being  compre- 
hended within  the  boundaries,  which  also  extend  into  the  hamlets 
of  Langley  and  Preston,  and  the  parishes  of  Ickleford,  Ippollitts, 
Kimpton,  King's  Walden  and  Offley.  The  "  Rectory  Manor  "  was 
anciently  held  by  the  nuns  of  Helenstow  or  Elnestow,  now  Elstow, 
near  Bedford,  to  whom,  with  the  chapels,  it  was  given  by  the 
Norman  kings,  under  the  name  of  the  church  of  St.  Andrew  of 
Hicche.  At  the  Dissolution  this  rectory  came  into  the  possession 
of  King  Henry  VIII,  who  bestowed  it  upon  his  own  Foundation  of 
the  Holy  Trinity  at  Cambridge,  the  Masters,  Fellows,  and  Scholars 
of  which  still  hold  it. 

In  a  Survey  of  the  Manor  made  under  the  Commonwealth  in 
1650,  its  boundaries  are  thus  laid  down: 

The  Boundes  of  the  said  Manor  of  Hitchin  beginns  at  a  place  called 
Osten,  als.  Altonheade,  and  goeth  from  thence  to  a  place  called  Burford 
Ray,  and  from  thence  to  a  water  mill  called  Hide  Mill,  and  from  thence  to 
certaine  Hills  called  Welberry  Hills,  from  thence  to  a  place  called  Bossen- 
dell,  from  thence  unto  a  water  mill  called  Purwell  Mill,  from  thence  unto 
a  brooke  or  River  called  Ippoletts  Brooke,  from  thence  to  Maiden  Croft 
Lane,  from  thence  to  a  place  called  Stubborne  Bush,  from  thence  to  a  place 
called  Offley  Crosse,  from  thence  to  cfeine  Hills  called  Fiveborrow  Hills, 
and  from  thence  to  Oston  als.  Altonheade,  first  above  menco"ned. 

The  boundaries  are  the  same  to-day  as  they  were  in  1650,  and 
they  were  probably  the  same  for  centuries  before  Cromwell's  com- 
missioners made  their  perambulation. 


OUR  LORD  THE  KING" 


THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  HITCHIN  AND  DISTRICT 

Mr.  Frederic  Seebohm  has  summarized  in  his  "  Village  Com- 
munity" the  early  history,  so  far  as  it  can  be  ascertained,  of 
Hitchin  and  its  district.  It  was  a  part  of  Belgic  Britain,  under  the 
rule  of  the  same  king  as  Belgic  Gaul,  and  soon  after  the  invasions 
of  Caesar  (55  and  54  B.C.),  was  under  the  rule  of  the  British  king 
Tasciovanus,  whose  capital  was  Verulamium  (near  St.  Albans), 
and  after  him  of  his  son  Cunobeline  (the  Cymbeline  of  Shake- 
speare), whose  capital  was  Camulodunum  (Colchester).  At  the 
north  of  the  district,  Sandy  (the  Roman  Salinae),  says  Mr.  See- 
bohm, "is  known  from  the  evidence  of  coins  of  Cunobeline  to  have 
been  an  important  British  centre.  A  gold  coin  of  Tasciovanus  and 
other  British  coins  have  been  picked  up  on  the  Icknild  Way 
between  Hitchin  and  Dunstable.  A  gold  coin  of  Cunobeline  and 
many  fragments  of  Roman  pottery  have  been  found  east  of  Abing- 
ton,  a  village  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  Icknild  Way,  near 
Royston.  Coins  of  Cunobeline  have  also  been  found  at  Great 
Chesterford.  A  copper  coin  of  Cunobeline  was  picked  up  in  a 
garden  at  Walsworth,  a  hamlet  of  Hitchin,  and  British  urns  of  a 
rude  type  have  been  found  at  the  top  of  Benslow  Hill,  the  high 
ground  on  the  east  of  the  town.  ...  A  Roman  cemetery  with  a 
large  number  of  sepulchral  urns,  dishes  and  bottles,  and  coins  of 
Severus  (A.D.  193-211),  Carausius  (A.D.  293),  Constantine  (A.D.  323- 
337),  and  Alectus  (A.D.  296),  was  turned  up  a  few  years  ago  on  the 
top  of  a  hill  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  town  in  a  part  of  the  open 
fields  called  '  the  Fox-holes.'  ...  At  Bury  Mead,  Charlton,  Ickle- 
ford,  Much  Wymondley,  Willian,  Weston,  and  other  places, 
Roman  remains  have  been  discovered,  and  occasional  coins  and 
urns  have  been  found  in  the  town  itself.  ...  In  many  directions 
the  district  is  cut  up  by  Roman  roads,  which,  as  they  evidently 
connect  the  various  parts  of  the  domain  of  the  before-mentioned 
British  kings,  were,  probably  with  the  Icknild  Way  itself,  British 
tracks  before  they  were  adopted  by  the  Romans.  Almost  every 
commanding  bluff  of  the  chalk  downs  retains  traces  of  its  having 
been  used  as  a  hill-fort,  probably  in  pre-Roman  times  as  well  as 
later,  while  the  numerous  tumuli  all  along  the  route  of  the  Icknild 
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Way  testify  probably  to  the  numerous  battles  fought  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood." 

So  that  there  is  good  evidence  that  Hitchin  was  a  British  and 
a  Roman  town  before  the  coming  of  the  English. 

Mr.  Seebohm  goes  on  to  say  that  "  probably  this  district  fell 
under  direct  Roman  rule  after  the  campaigns  of  Aulus  Plautius 
and  Claudius  about  A.D.  43.  ...  The  date  of  the  Saxon  conquest 
of  this  district  may  be  as  definitely  determined.  It  preceded  the 
conquest  of  Bath,  Cirencester,  and  Gloucester  by  a  very  few  years, 
and  may  be  pretty  clearly  placed  at  about  A.D.  571,  when,  according 
to  the  Saxon  chronicle,  '  Cuthwulf  fought  with  the  Brit-weals  at 
Bedcanford  (Bedford)  and  took  four  towns.  He  took  Lygean-burg 
(Lenborough)  and  Aegeles-burg  (Aylesbury)  and  Baenesingtun 
(Bensington)  and  Egones-ham  (Eynsham).'  This  was  the  time 
when  Bedfordshire,  Buckinghamshire,  and  Oxfordshire  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  West  Saxons." 

In  A.D.  878,  at  the  Treaty  of  Wedmore  between  Alfred  and  the 
Danes,  the  district  of  Hitchin  was  comprised  within  the  kingdom  of 
the  Danish  king  Guthrum ;  in  A.D.  937  it  was  again  West  Saxon 
territory.  Later  in  the  tenth  century  the  shires  of  Bedford,  Hert- 
ford, Cambridge,  Huntingdon,  and  Northampton,  formed  the 
ealdormanry  of  Aethelwine  of  East  Anglia.  In  these  pre-Norman 
times  the  district  was  comprised  in  the  diocese  of  Dorchester,  the 
boundary  of  which  was  most  likely  that  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
West  Saxons  (Wessex),  and  excluded  Essex  and  the  rest  of  Hert- 
fordshire. From  1016  to  1042  all  England  was  under  the  Danes, 
Cnut,  Harald  Harefoot,  and  Harthacnut,  and  it  is  from  this  period 
that  the  history  of  Hitchin  manor  can  be  precisely  determined. 
From  that  time  to  the  present,  for  eight  hundred  years  and  more, 
the  manor  has  been  a  royal  possession,  granted  sometimes  to  those 
whom  kings  delighted  to  honour,  but  always  reverting  to  the 
Crown  when  its  holders  lost  it. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  book  to  set  forth  the  descent  of  the 
Royal  Manor  of  Hitchin  from  the  days  of  Canute,  the  Dane, 
"  King  of  all  England,  Denmark,  Norway,  and  part  of  Sweden," 
especially  to  follow  the  vicissitudes  of  the  great  and  noble  House 
of  Balliol,  by  whom  Hitchin  was  held  in  fee  from  the  Crown  for 
two  hundred  years.  History  and  legend  cluster  thickly  around  the 
manor  and  its  royal  and  noble  owners  from  the  days  when  it 
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formed  part  of  the  pious  endowment  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Cross  of  Waltham,  to  those  when,  at  the  fall  of  John  Balliol,  it 
passed  again  into  the  hands  of  "  our  lord,  the  King." 

I  had  the  privilege  of  reading  two  papers  on  the  subject  to  the 
Hitchin  Society  of  Arts  and  Letters  in  the  spring  of  1903.  Out 
of  those  papers  has  grown  this  book,  in  which,  of  course,  the 
narrative  is  given  with  much  greater  fullness  than  was  possible  in 
those  brief  lectures.  Since  they  were  delivered  I  have  been  able 
to  make  further  researches,  and  to  establish  some  interesting  facts 
not  before  recorded  in  the  histories  of  Hitchin  Manor. 


CHAPTER  II 
THE  HOLY  CROSS  OF  WALTHAM 

[MONG  the  most  curious  and  interesting  of  the  an- 
cient manuscripts  preserved  in  the  British  Museum 
is  one  in  the  Cottonian  collection,  numbered 
"Julius  D.vi."  It  is  a  small  quarto  volume,  .and 
it  contains,  among  other  manuscripts  bound  up 
together,  an  almost  contemporary  copy  of  a  twelfth-century  tract, 
written  in  Latin  by  one  of  the  canons  of  Waltham,  and  entitled  : 
"  De  Inventione  Sanctae  Crucis  nostrae  in  Monte  Acuto  et  de 
ductione  ejusdem  apud  Waltham  " — "  Concerning  the  Finding  of 
our  Holy  Cross  in  Montacute,  and  the  bringing  of  the  same  to 
Waltham." 

The  author,  whose  name  has  not  come  down  to  us,  was  a  canon 
of  the  secular  foundation  of  Waltham,  which  he  joined  in  the  year 
1124.  He  was  made  canon  about  1141-1144,  and  in  1177,  when 
the  secular  foundation  was  abolished,  and  turned  into  a  regular 
foundation  for  Austin  canons  by  King  Henry  II,  he  suffered 
expulsion.  He  does  not  inform  us  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  this  fate  overtook  him  and  his  colleagues,  but  according  to 
the  Austin  canons  it  was  for  the  "  careless  and  secular "  lives 
which  they  had  been  leading.  The  author  of  the  "  Vita  Haroldi," 
a  unique  MS.,  also  in  the  British  Museum,  tells  us  that  instead  of 
spending  their  time  in  the  halls  of  the  Lord's  House,  they  "  strutted 
about  in  the  common  paths  of  the  world." 

Dr.  Stubbs,  who  edited  the  tract,  "  De  Inventione,"  from  the 
Cottonian  manuscript  in  1861,  says  that  it  is  to  be  trusted  as 
a  faithful  report  of  what  the  author  saw  himself,  and  what  he 
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heard  from  others.  "  Most  of  his  statements  as  to  the  transmission 
of  lands,"  says  Dr.  Stubbs, "  are  confirmed  by  Domesday  Book ;  his 
incidental  references  to  the  general  history  of  the  country  are 
verified  by  comparison  with  other  authorities;  and  although,  by 
the  very  nature  of  the  work,  conversant  with  the  marvellous,  he 
never  overtaxes  our  credulity  in  his  relation  of  what  he  saw  him- 
self. ...  He  had  been  brought  up  in  the  belief  of  the  miraculous 
powers  of  the  Holy  Rood ;  what  wonder  if  he  saw  miracles  in  what 
to  other  men  were  strange  coincidences?  After  all,  though  he  may 
may  have  been  mistaken  as  to  the  immediate  agency  employed, 
does  not  his  very  error  put  to  shame  the  wisdom  that  sees  no  more 
than  strange  coincidences  in  such  things,  while  professing  to  be- 
lieve in  an  all-directing  Omnipotence?"  So  far  Dr.  Stubbs  on  our 
author.  Without  any  further  attempt  to  discuss  the  credibility  of 
miracles,  or  to  analyze  the  attitude  of  post-Reformation  minds,  let 
us  pass  at  once  to  the  simple  and  beautiful  narrative  of  our  secular 
canon,  and  read  it,  as  far  as  we  can,  with  his  mind  and  his  eyes.  It 
is  a  document  of  general  interest  as  relating  to  a  foundation  which 
ranks  with  the  other  foundations  of  an  important  age  in  the  history 
of  our  land — the  Confessor's  Abbey  at  Westminster,  the  twin 
abbeys  built  by  William  the  Conqueror  and  Matilda  in  their 
Norman  city  of  Caen,  the  Monastery  of  St.  Mary  established  at 
Coventry  by  Leofric,  Earl  of  Mercia,  and  the  Lady  Godiva. 

And,  as  will  be  seen,  it  is  of  peculiar  interest  in  the  history  of 
the  Royal  Manor  of  Hitchin. 


THE  SMITH  OF  MONTACUTE 

The  tract  begins  thus: 

In  the  place  which  is  called  Montacute,1  which  the  country  folk  call 
Lutegaresberi,  what  time  Canute  was  King  and  ruled  over  the  English,  a 
man  passed  his  life  in  the  work  of  a  smith,  a  man  of  great  simplicity 
and  of  good  natural  ability,  devoid  of  malice,  fearing  God  and  eschewing 
evil  (such  as  God  loves  and  regards  with  the  holy  favour  of  his  fatherly 
love);  a  man  of  good  esteem  and  gentle  behaviour  amid  the  common  crowd 
of  his  countrymen.  That  sweet  Jesus,  lover  of  purity,  He  who  reveals  to 

1  Near  Yeovil,  in  Somerset.  A  modern  tower  now  stands  on  the  summit  of 
the  peaked  hill  whence  the  place  takes  its  name. 
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babes  secrets  hidden  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  regarding  the  man's  mode 
of  life  and  manners,  wished  to  make  known  to  the  people,  through  this 
man,  a  treasure  long  hidden;  and,  as  a  kindly  lover  of  the  lowly,  to  lay 
bare  by  means  of  this  lowly  herald  the  insignia  of  His  humility.  The 
fidelity  and  the  grace  of  this  man's  morals  being  known,  the  care  was 
committed  to  him,  by  the  priest,  of  the  administration  of  water,  fire,  and 
the  lamps  of  the  parish  church. 


THE  VISION 

Once  when,  on  a  certain  night,  the  aforesaid  smith  had  composed  his 
limbs  in  sleep,  weary  with  his  smith's  labour,  he  saw  in  a  dream — yea,  let 
me  speak  the  truth,  in  a  vision — a  form  of  awful  beauty,  which,  as  he  gazed 
in  the  half-clear  light,  and  trembling  of  a  sudden  at  the  unusual  event,  he 
heard  say: 

"  In  the  full  morning,  when  the  sun  has  lighted  the  world,  and  the  duties 
of  the  church  shall  have  summoned  thee,  say  thou  to  the  priest  that  it 
would  be  pleasing  to  the  Divine  will  that  he  should  arouse  his  parishioners 
of  both  sexes  in  every  quarter,  and  admonish  them  all  by  fatherly  exhor- 
tation to  grace  themselves  by  the  adornments  of  fastings,  prayers  and 
confessions,  in  order  that  they  may  be  found  worthy,  by  the  application  of 
pious  desires,  to  obtain  favour  in  the  revelation  of  heavenly  gifts;  and, 
being  thus  admonished,  ascending  the  hill  in  orderly  procession,  they 
should  dig  the  earth,  until,  by  the  showing  forth  of  the  gift  of  God,  they 
find  a  treasure  hidden  for  ages — namely,  the  Cross,  the  sign  of  the  Holy 
Passion  of  the  Lord." 

The  smith,  though  delighted  with  the  gracious  vision,  thought 
he  had  been  deceived  with  vain  imaginings,  and  was  at  no  pains  to 
fulfil  the  command.  After  a  time  the  same  form  reappears,  but 
with  a  severer  countenance,  chiding  him  "  with  some  fluency,"  for 
his  disobedience.  The  smith  makes  the  excuse  that  he  feared  the 
priest  would  be  displeased  at  receiving  the  command  through  a 
person  of  so  low  a  station,  and  of  such  ragged  meanness. 

"  Fear  nothing,"  was  the  reply,  "  but  go  to  the  priest  and  lay  before 
him  in  due  order  the  commands  laid  upon  thee,  but  if  thou  dost  delay 
further  thou  shall  pay  the  due  penalty  of  thy  disobedience." 
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PUNISHMENT 

The  smith  tells  his  wife  what  he  had  seen  on  two  occasions, 
but  she,  "  as  foolish  women  are  wont  to  do,"  thinks  he  should  have 
no  faith  in  dreams ;  and  he — "  as  human  frailty  is  wont  to  lend  a 
willing  ear  to  dissuasion  in  those  things  which  are  of  God  " — 
follows  his  wife's  advice.  A  third  time  the  form  appears,  harsh  of 
countenance  now,  dealing  out  threats,  and  adding  to  them  a 
terrible  thing : 

For,  taking  hold  of  the  smith's  arm  with  his  hand,  he  pinched  it  so 
hard  that  the  marks  of  very  sharp  nails  were  apparent  by  marks  plain  to 
see;  and  his  arm  lost  its  ability  for  wielding  the  hammers;  to  whom,  also, 
he  said :  "  Unless  driven,  as  is  an  ass,  by  a  goad  to  urge  him,  thou  hast  not 
chosen  to  carry  out  the  orders  enjoined  on  thee;  now,  at  length,  beaten 
like  a  slave,  obey;  and  thou  wilt  be  able  to  display  the  proofs,  in  the 
marks  imprinted  in  thy  flesh,  that  faith  ought  to  be  placed  in  our 
commands." 

THE  FINDING  OF  THE  CROSS 

The  smith  awakes  terror-stricken,  runs  trembling  to  the  church, 
tells  the  priest  of  his  three  visions,  and  displays  his  scars.  The 
good  priest  instantly  prostrates  himself  in  adoration  of  God's 
mercy,  prays  that  he  may  be  allowed  to  prove  the  issues  of  the 
things  he  had  heard,  summons  his  parishioners,  men,  women,  and 
children,  and  exhorts  them  to  prepare  for  the  great  solemnity.  On 
the  appointed  day  they  gather  together. 

There  is  present  a  multitude  of  people,  not  only  of  natives,  but  also  of 
those  from  far  distant  parts,  exulting  that  in  their  times  the  province  should 
be  glorified  by  so  singular  a  miracle,  saddened  only  by  one  grief — that  he 
who  was  in  command  of  the  province,  Tovi  LE  PRUDE,  lord  of  the  estate, 
was  living  at  that  time  on  the  furthest  borders  of  the  land. 

The  procession  ascends  the  hill,  now  called  the  hill  of  St.  Michael, 
the  smith  leading  the  way.  Arrived  at  the  place  they  begin  to  dig, 
with  prayers  and  shedding  of  tears.  They  dig  forty  cubits,  and 
then, 

They  find  a  stone  of  wonderful  size,  in  the  middle  of  which  was  seen, 
as  it  were,  a  yawning  cleft.  And  so,  having  removed  the  covering  of  this 
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great  stone,  behold  there  suddenly  appeared  to  the  eyes  of  the  onlookers 
the  inestimable  image  of  the  beauty  of  the  Crucified  Saviour,  made  out  of 
black  flint,  so  fashioned  in  the  stretching  of  the  hands  and  the  composition 
of  all  the  lineaments  of  the  body,  with  so  wonderful  a  handiwork  and 
unheard-of  labour  that  you  would  think  it  had  been  worked  by  the  hands 
of  the  Great  Artificer  himself.  And  under  His  right  arm  another  small 
effigy  of  the  Crucified,  and,  on  the  left  side,  a  little  bell  of  ancient  work, 
such  as  the  ancients  were  accustomed  to  put  on  the  neck  of  beasts;  a  book, 
also,  called  "  The  Black  Book,"  as  we  with  difficulty  are  able  to  examine 
it,  the  text  of  the  Gospels,  which  to  this  very  day  the  Church  of  Waltham 
holds  celebrated  on  account  of  the  miracles  which  we  ourselves  saw  with 
our  own  eyes. 

Tovi  LE  PRUDE 

The  people  are  struck  with  amazement ;  they  break  into  a  song 
of  praise ;  some  beat  their  breasts ;  some,  stupefied  at  the  wonder 
of  the  miracle,  are  as  if  beside  themselves,  and  know  not  what 
they  do. 

When,  therefore,  no  one  thought  himself  worthy  to  touch  with  his  hands 
so  great  a  treasure,  they  decided  to  surround  the  place  with  tents,  on 
account  of  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  and  for  security  of  observation, 
and  to  appoint  religious  persons  of  either  sex  who  should  pass  the  vigils 
and  watches  in  devout  prayer  until  they  could  announce  the  wonderful 
issue  of  the  event  to  the  lord  of  the  estate,  Tovi  LE  PRUDE,  called  the 
Stallere,  the  standard  bearer  to  the  King,  who  the  first  in  all  England  after 
the  King  governed  the  monarchy.  He  at  that  time  was  living  in  the  distant 
parts  of  England  engaged  on  the  King's  business,  second  after  the  King,  as 
he  who  before  all  others  of  the  magnates  of  the  land  had  care  of  all  things 
and  stood  next  to  the  King  in  counsels  and  the  principal  causes  of  the 
Kingdom. 

THE  STALLER  AND  STANDARD  BEARER  OF  KING  CANUTE 

Tovi  Pruda,  so  highly  spoken  of  by  our  author,  was,  in  fact,  a 
personage  of  great  importance.  He  was  a  witness  to  nearly  all  the 
charters  of  Canute  from  1018  to  1035.  One  of  these  charters,  a  gift 
by  Canute  in  1033  to  St.  Peter  of  York  of  43  cassates  at  Partington, 
printed  in  Kemble's  "  Codex  Diplomaticus  "  (iv,  43),  he  signs  dis- 
tinctly as  Toui  Pruda,  and  in  another  document  (in  Saxon),  where 
he  is  sent  by  Canute  before  1038  on  a  special  mission  into  Here- 
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fordshire,  he  is  mentioned  as  Tofig  Pruda  (Cod.  Dip.  iv,  54).  This 
cognomen  of  Pruda,  or  le  Prude — the  Proud — was  necessary  to 
distinguish  him  from  two  other  contemporary  Tovis,  "  Tovi  hwita  " 
and  "  Tovi  reada,"  who  are  found  signing  one  of  the  King's  char- 
ters in  1024  (Cod.  Dip.  iv,  31).  Tovi  Pruda  was  the  Stallere  under 
Canute,  one  of  the  four  great  officers  of  the  royal  household.  These 
were  the  Horder  (Treasurer  and  Keeper  of  the  Wardrobe),  the 
Stallere  (the  Marshal  and  Master  of  the  Horse,  feudal  constable, 
and  head  of  the  military  establishment),  the  Dish-thegn  (Steward), 
and  the  Cup-thegn  (Butler)  who  had  charge  of  the  commissariat. 
To  this  day  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Duchy  of  Schleswig — the 
old  land  of  the  English — where  the  old  Frisian  language  is  spoken 
among  the  farmers,  some  of  the  chief  magistrates  or  governors  have 
still  the  title  of  Staller.  The  word  means  a  principal  officer,  leader, 
director,  locum  tenens,  and  is  from  stall  =  stable  (Bosworth, 
"  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary  "). 

In  1042  Tovi  Pruda  married  Gytha,  daughter  of  Osgod  Clapa, 
and  it  was  at  his  wedding-feast  that  King  Hardicanute  died,  "  as 
he  stood  at  his  drink."  The  chronicler  Florence,  of  Worcester, 
tells  the  story  in  an  interesting  passage: 

Hardicanute  King  of  the  English,  while  he  was  at  the  banquet  with 
which  Osgod  Clapa,  a  man  of  great  influence,  was  celebrating  with  great 
joy  the  nuptials  of  his  daughter,  Gytha,  with  Tovi,  surnamed  Pruda,  a  Dane 
and  a  very  powerful  man,  while  he  stood  drinking  with  the  bride  and  certain 
men,  suddenly  fell  to  earth  with  a  great  fall  and  continued  speechless  until 
the  6th  of  the  Ides  of  June  when  he  died. 

Tovi  Pruda  appears  in  Domesday  Book  as  having  possessed 
estates  in  Surrey,  Hampshire,  Berkshire,  Wiltshire,  Dorset,  Somer- 
set, Devon,  Gloucestershire,  and  Lincolnshire. 


THE  MIRACLE  OF  THE  OX-WAGGON 

When  Tovi  hears  the  great  news  he  hastens  to  his  Somerset 
estate,  "borne,  as  it  were,  by  wings  rather  than  by  horses.  He 
verifies  what  he  has  heard,  and  rejoices  in  a  burst  of  adoration  and 
thankfulness.  He  hesitates  as  to  what  spot  he  shall  take  the  holy 
relics,  and  decides  next  morning,  after  prayer  and  having  taken 
counsel  with  the  chieftains,  to  leave  the  smaller  cross  in  the  church 
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at  Lutgaresberi.  The  other  relics  are  to  be  taken  to  whatever  place 
might  be  pleasing  to  the  Divine  Will. 

They  place  them  in  a  waggon  and  yoke  thereto  twelve  red  oxen,  adorned 
with  a  beautiful  variety  of  trappings,  and  to  them  they  yoke  as  many  snow- 
white  cows.  .  .  .  Prayer  having  been  said  by  the  clergy  and  all  the  people 
that  the  Lord  would  give  the  spirit  of  his  Counsel  to  the  lord  Tovi  to  fix 
the  destination  of  the  relics  there  present,  when  Tovi  was  vowing  them  to 
where  was  then  the  Archbishopric — to  Dover,  to  Winchester,  to  Glaston- 
bury,  to  London,  and  the  various  sees  of  the  Bishops,  and  to  the  Abbeys 
of  England,  the  cart  stood  as  if  fixed;  nor  could  it  be  moved  by  the  pulling 
of  the  oxen  or  the  driving  of  the  men. 

Tovi  then  remembers  his  much  loved  domicile  of  Reading,  and 
prays  that  the  relics  may  go  there;  but  the  cart  remains  as  though 
rooted  to  the  ground. 

Remembering  at  length  a  poor  cottage  which  he  had  begun  to  build  in 
a  woodland  place  which  is  now  called  Waltham  (a  pleasant  place,  forsooth, 
surrounded  by  rich  woods,  adorned  with  a  river,  very  fruitful  in  fish,  called 
the  Lea,  beautiful  with  the  pleasantness  of  fertile  meadows,  sufficiently  near 
to  London,  contiguous  to  the  river  Thames,  the  aforesaid  river  flowing  into 
it)  he  determines  to  enlarge  this  initial  benefit,  already  begun,  with  an 
ampler  boundary  if  God  were  willing  to  transmit  the  holy  things  to  this 
place.  Wonderful  to  relate,  more  wonderful  to  believe,  when  the  name  of 
WALTHAM  was  uttered  the  waggon  moves  from  its  place,  so  that  you  would 
think  that  the  waggon  was  driving  the  oxen  rather  than  that  the  oxen  were 
drawing  the  waggon. 

The  journey  of  the  waggon  is  signalized  by  the  cure  of  number- 
less persons  suffering  from  various  maladies.  Sixty-six  of  these 
dedicate  themselves  to  the  service  of  the  Holy  Cross  for  their  lives, 
and  by  them  the  vill  of  Waltham  was  first  founded. 

Before  that  time  there  was  nothing  in  the  place  but  a  poor  domicile, 
intended  for  the  use  of  that  hero  when  he  came  there  to  hunt.  For  he  had 
on  the  confines  of  that  place  many  estates :  Enfield,  Edmonton,  Cheshunt, 
Minims,  and  a  barony  which  now  Earl  William  de  Mandeville  holds,  and 
many  larger  than  these;  but  he  had  chosen  this  place  for  his  chief  rest  on 
account  of  the  bundance  of  wild  beasts  of  the  forest. 


THE  HOLY  CROSS  OF  WALTHAM 

THE  FOUNDING  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  THE  HOLY  CROSS 

The  Holy  Cross  having  thus  been  taken  to  Waltham,  many 
heroes  from  various  parts  of  the  country  are  bidden  to  be  present 
at  the  Exaltation.  Tovi  had  "  metal  handiwork  prepared  of  gems, 
and  gold,  and  silver,  wherewith  to  crown  the  Body  of  the  Crucified; 
and  while  the  ornamental  work  was  being  laid  on  and  a  plate  on 
the  right  arm  being  strengthened  with  a  nail,  blood  began  to  flow 
from  the  flint  image."  This  blood,  says  our  author,  received  on  the 
linen  covering,  he  had  himself  seen  preserved  in  a  silver  box,  and 
the  recollection  of  it  wrings  from  him  an  interesting  piece  of 
autobiography : 

We,  whom  the  Church  of  Waltham  from  our  tender  years  has  educated 
for  fifty-three  years,  and  in  her  own  bosom  has  instructed  us  in  the  learning 
of  letters.  Ah !  wretched  me !  for  it  has  been  given  me  in  this  life  to  see 
that  I  must  be  separated  from  my  mother's  breasts! 

Tovi  is  struck  with  wonder  at  the  miracle;  he  takes  off  his 
splendid  garment;  clothes  himself  in  sackcloth;  goes  on  hands 
and  knees  to  the  place  where  the  image  was  lying;  and,  with 
humbled  voice  and  heart,  and  many  tears,  pronounces  this  adora- 
tion, and  vows  these  vows: 

"  I  adore  Thee,  O  Christ,  hanging  on  the  tree  for  the  salvation  of  the 
faithful,  which  this  present  likeness  of  Thy  Passion  represents  to  me.  I 
adore  Thee  Lord,  visiting  Hell  and  triumphing  among  the  holy  souls  over 
the  powers  of  darkness.  I  adore  Thee,  rising  from  the  dead,  consummating 
in  Thy  death  the  death  of  the  faithful.  I  adore  Thee,  ascending  to  Heaven 
to  Thy  seat  with  the  Father,  and  from  there  sending  Thy  Spirit  into  the 
hearts  of  Thy  disciples  and  of  those  who  in  purity  follow  Thee.  To  Thee 
be  praise.  To  Thee  be  glory,  honour,  and  power  everlasting,  for  ever  and 
ever. 

"  I  devote  and  dedicate  to  Thee  myself  and  I  give  for  ever  whatever 
property  I  have  in  any  way  acquired,  to  wit:  Waltham,  Kelvedon,  HICCHE, 
Lambeth,  Loughton  and  Alvertun  for  the  support  of  all  those  who  shall 
serve  thee." 

And  having  said  this,  he  girded  on  to  the  Image  the  sword  with  which 
he  had  been  first  girded  as  a  knight;  for  henceforth  he  would  be  His 
knight. 

Such  is  the  remarkable  and  beautiful  narrative  of  our  twelfth- 
century  secular  canon  of  Waltham,  as  regards  the  Finding  of  the 
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Holy  Cross  and  its  Exaltation  in  the  Church  founded  by  Tovi. 
We  have  in  it  the  testimony  of  one  who  was  for  fifty-three  years 
a  member  of  the  foundation  that  one  of  the  first  gifts  with  which 
Tovi  endowed  it  was  the  manor  of  Hitchin,  and  we  are  thus 
enabled  to  carry  back  the  history  of  the  manor  into  the  period  of 
the  Danish  Kings  of  England.  None  of  the  county  historians  of 
Hertfordshire  has  mentioned  this  interesting  fact.  Chauncy  (1700), 
Salmon  (1728),  Clutterbuck  (1815-1827),  Cussans  (1870-1881),  are 
one  and  all  content  to  place  the  Domesday  Book  record  at  the  head 
of  their  account  of  the  Manor  of  Hitchin.  Chauncy,  to  be  sure, 
states  that  Hitchin  was  "parcel  of  the  possessions  of  the  Mercian 
Kings  which  may  be  the  reason  why  this  manor  extends  into  the 
parish  of  Offeley,  where  the  magnificent  Offa  sometimes  held  his 
court,  and  at  last  ended  his  life  " ;  and  he  goes  on  to  say  that 
Hitchin  "  was  doubtless  a  place  of  some  remark  when  King  Alfred 
divided  this  county  into  Hundreds;  for  at  that  time  this  Hundred 
was  denominated  from  this  Town,  which  remained  then  in  the 
possession  of  the  Saxon  Kings,  and  continued  in  the  Crown  until 
King  Edward  Confessor  gave  it,  with  Offley,  Waldeney,  Wimond- 
ley,  Weley,  Wavedene,  Deneslay,  Hesmere,  Hegestaneston  (Hex- 
ton)  and  Eye,  all  in  this  county,  to  Earl  Harold." 

There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  probability  of  this 
account,  but  Chauncy  adduces  no  documentary  proof  of  his  state- 
ment that  the  manor  belonged  to  the  Mercian  and  Saxon  Kings. 
Salmon  says  that  Hitchin  "  has  been  allowed  to  be  kept  in  the 
hands  of  the  Mercian  Kings.  Its  manor  running  into  Offley  is 
proof  of  it."  Clutterbuck  thinks  that  the  manor  was  as  likely  to 
have  been  inherited  by  Harold  from  his  father,  Earl  Godwin,  as 
obtained  by  gift  from  the  Confessor,  but  neither  he  nor  Cussans 
has  anything  to  say  as  to  its  having  been  a  possession  of  the 
Crown  in  the  earlier  Mercian  and  Saxon  times.  It  has  fallen  to 
me  to  be  the  first,  among  those  who  have  written  upon  the  history 
of  Hertfordshire,  to  record  the  name  of  Tovi,  King  Canute's 
Stallere,  as  a  holder  of  the  manor  of  Hitchin  and  as  a  donor  of  it 
to  the  original  foundation  of  Waltham  Abbey. 
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A  DEGENERATE  SON 

Let  us  return  for  a  moment  to  the  narrative  of  our  Canon  of 
Waltham,  who,  after  his  account  of  the  finding  of  the  Holy  Cross, 
gives  us  some  interesting  particulars  as  to  Tovi's  son  and  suc- 
cessor: 

At  length,  having  in  the  fulness  of  time  finished  his  course,  Tovi  is 
succeeded  by  his  son  Adelstan,  father  of  Esegar,  who  was  found  to  be 
Staller  on  the  Conquest  of  England  by  the  Normans,  whose  inheritance 
King  William  the  Conqueror  of  the  land  gave  to  Geoffrey  de  Mandeville, 
great-grandfather  of  the  present  Earl  William.  Adelstan,  indeed,  succeeded 
to  his  father  Tovi,  but  not  to  all  the  possessions  which  his  father  had 
owned,  but  only  to  that  which  belonged  to  the  office  of  Staller  which  Earl 
William  now  has.  But  Adelstan,  degenerating  from  the  cleverness  and 
wisdom  of  his  father,  lost  many  of  these  possessions,  and  among  the  rest 
Waltham,  which,  when  Canute  and  Hardicanute,  his  son,  were  dead,  King 
Edward,  of  blessed  memory,  gave  to  Earl  Harold. 

Harold  continues  to  enrich  the  Church  of  Waltham,  and  the 
Holy  Cross  especially,  with  a  multiplicity  of  relics, 

as  many  as  he  could  obtain  by  prayer  or  money,  for  in  various  parts  of 
the  world  he  was  not  inactive  in  acquiring  them,  for  he  had  obtained 
remarkable  favour  with  the  King,  and  the  Queen,  his  sister,  and  his  father 
[Godwin],  who  had  succeeded  Tovi  in  the  rule  of  all  England  next  to  the 
King. 

THE  AFFLICTION  OF  EARL  HAROLD 

In  another  manuscript,  of  which  mention  was  made  at  the 
beginning  of  this  chapter,  the  unique  Harleian  MS.,  No.  3776,  "of 
the  British  Museum,  entitled  '  Vita  Haroldi,' "  probably  originally 
written,  and  certainly  transcribed,  at  about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  in  the  Abbey  of  Waltham,  we  are  told  why  it  was  that 
Harold  showed  such  favour  to  Waltham.  Though  he  seemed  to 
be  greater  than  his  contemporaries,  says  the  author  of  the  "  Vita 
Haroldi,"  in  uprightness  and  power, 

the  hand  of  the  Almighty,  which  strikes  as  well  as  heals,  afflicted  his 
flesh  with  a  grievous  stroke.  Physicians  call  paralysis  that  species  of  dis- 
ease by  which  a  man's  body  forgets  its  proper  functions.  Harold,  suddenly 
attacked  and  prostrated  by  this  affliction,  becomes  an  occasion  of  an  extra- 
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ordinary  sorrow,  for  all  people  grieved  for  him,  especially  the  King.  .  .  . 
Therefore  the  King's  own  special  physicians,  besides  others,  gather  round 
the  sick  man  and  try  everything  that  art  or  conjecture  can  suggest;  but 
the  power  of  man  cannot  put  aside  the  hand  of  the  Almighty. 

THE  HEALING  OF  EARL  HAROLD 

The  news  of  Harold's  illness  reaches  the  ears  of  the  King  of 
the  Alemanni,  and  he  sends  to  England  his  own  physician,  Ailard, 
who  carefully  examines  the  nature  of  the  illness,  and  devotes  every 
attention  to  the  sick  man.  But  "  every  labour,"  says  our  author, 
"is  of  no  avail  when  a  heavenly  worker  operates  in  opposition  to 
the  art  of  man."  Ailard  exhorts  Harold,  for  his  profit,  to  attend  to 
the  offices  of  the  Cross,  which  giveth  salvation,  and  to  vow  a  vow 
to  it.  Harold  sends  with  all  haste  to  the  place  where  the  miraculous 
Cross  displayed  its  mighty  gifts: 

He  prays  with  great  earnestness  that  the  guardians  of  the  place,  whose 
peculiar  duty  it  was  to  minister  at  the  health-giving  Symbol,  would  deign 
to  obtain  for  him  by  their  hearty  prayers  pardon  for  his  sins  and  alleviation 
of  his  sufferings.  Nor  was  the  mercy  of  the  Saviour  long  wanting  to  him 
who  asked  for  health  with  a  faith  unfeigned,  for  soon  the  pain  and  weak- 
ness of  his  body  grew  less;  but  as  he  became  stronger  his  love  and  devo- 
tion for  the  observances  of  the  Holy  Cross  wonderfully  increased. 

And  thus,  restored  in  a  short  time  to  perfect  health,  he  proved  by  acts  of 
magnificence  how  indebted  and  devoted  he  was  to  the  medicine  by  which  he 
had  regained  his  health.  For,  coming  to  the  Holy  Cross  of  Waltham,  he  paid 
the  vows  he  had  made  for  his  health,  offered  costly  presents,  gave  rich  gifts 
to  the  attendants,  commending  himself  to  the  guardianship  of  that  glorious 
Cross,  and  intending  to  endow  it  with  still  more  exalted  honour. 

EARL  HAROLD'S  NEW  FOUNDATION 

To  the  original  foundation  of  Tovi  there  were  only  attached 
two  priests  who,  the  author  of  the  "  Vita  Haroldi "  informs  us, 
were  content  with  their  small  emolument  and  humble  dwellings. 
Harold,  however,  was  "eager  to  exalt  the  place  and  its  worship 
with  all  classes  of  its  worshippers.  He  caused  Schools  to  be 
founded  there  under  the  direction  of  Ailard,  the  preserver  of  his 
health,  and  then 

Foundations  of  a  large  church  are  rapidly  laid;  the  walls  rise;  lofty 
columns  at  equal  distances  unite  the  walls,  with  interlacing  arcades  or 
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"Foundations  of  a  large  church  are  rapidly  laid;  the  walls  rise;  lofty  columns,  at  equal  dis- 
tances, unite  the  walls,  with  interlacing  arcades." — Vita  Haroldi. 
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vaults;  a  roof  of  leaden  plates  keeps  out  the  wind  and  weather;  the 
number  of  clergy  is  increased  from  a  shameful  two  to  the  mystic  twelve  of 
the  company  of  the  Apostles,  that  the  same  number  of  men  who  had  told 
forth  Christ's  glory  to  the  world  might  serve  in  eternal  praise  in  the  Temple 
of  his  Holy  Cross.  He  also,  with  a  splendid  liberality,  endowed  them  with 
estates  and  possessions  that  they  might  have  sufficient  for  their  necessities; 
and  he  obtained  a  confirmation  of  these  gifts  by  the  King's  authority. 


WALTHAM  ABBEY:    THE  GATEWAY  AND  THE  BRIDGE. 

"  UNIQUE  AMONG  ENGLISH  BUILDINGS" 

It  is  believed  by  many  archaeologists  that  the  existing  portion 
of  Waltham,  the  nave,  of  which  Mr.  Griggs  has  made  the  accom- 
panying beautiful  drawing,  is  the  work  of  Harold's  architects.  It 
agrees  with  the  detailed  accounts  given  of  it  in  the  two  manuscripts 
above  mentioned,  and,  as  Mr.  Thomas  Wright  has  pointed  out, 
these  documents  give  us  every  reason  to -believe  that  no  remarkable 
alterations  had  been  made  in  the  building  up  to  the  time  when 
they  were  written,  that  is,  up  to  the  period  of  transition  from  the 
Romanesque  to  the  Pointed  Style.  This,  says  Mr.  Wright,  is  very 
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easily  accounted  for,  because  the  acknowledged  character  of 
Harold's  building  would  preserve  it  from  dilapidation,  and  the 
jealousy  with  which  it  was  looked  upon  by  the  Normans,  as  we 
are  informed  in  the  documents,  caused  it  to  be  treated  with  neglect. 
It  may  be  observed,  also,  that  Harold's  Church  was  certainly  built 
by  architects  brought  over  from  Normandy,  and  would  therefore 
have  a  decidedly  Norman  character." 

Mr.  Freeman  also  states  his  belief  that  the  balance  of  evidence 
inclines  to  the  opinion  that  the  Romanesque  portions  of  the  pre- 
sent church  are  really  portions  of  the  original  church  built  by 
Harold.  It  must,  he  says,  have  made  a  deep  impression  on  the 
national  mind.  Its  local  worship  became  the  worship  of  the  English 
people.  The  Holy  Rood  of  Waltham  the  Rood,  in  whose  honour 
Harold  had  reared  this  stately  temple,  became  the  rallying  point 
of  England."  The  war  cry  of  the  English  army  at  Hastings  was 
"Holy  Cross!"— the  Holy  Cross  of  Waltham,  the  most  sacred 
thing  then  in  England  and  the  object  of  the  special  veneration  of 
their  gallant  leader.  "  As  the  only  great  church  in  England  of  so 
early  date,"  says  Mr.  Freeman,  "  as  one  so  closely  connected  with 
the  mightiest  historical  events,  we  may  safely  pronounce  the  com- 
bined historical  and  artistic  interest  of  Waltham  Abbey  to  be  abso- 
lutely unique  among  English  buildings." 

THE  CHARTER  OF  KING  EDWARD  THE  CONFESSOR 
Having  thus  re-founded,  on  a  grand  scale,  the  foundation  of 
Tovi,  Harold  bestowed  upon  it  seventeen  manors,  and  obtained 
the  confirmation  of  his  gifts  from  King  Edward  the  Confessor. 
The  Confessor's  Confirmation  Charter,  granted  in  1062,  is  known 
as  "  The  Great  Charter  of  Waltham."  Its  text  exists  in  two  manu- 
scripts : 

1.  In  the  Record  Office:  Roll  M,  No.  i. 

2.  In  the  British  Museum:  MS.  Cotton,  "Tiberius  C.  ix." 

It  is  in  Latin,  and  the  measures  of  some  of  the  lands  specified  in 
it  are  in  Anglo-Saxon. 

The  following  is  a  complete  translation  of  this  interesting 
document: 

In  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who,  the  one  God  in  Trinity,  is 
venerated  and  adored  with  the  heart's  pure  affection  by  all  who  worship 
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Him,  I,  Eadward,  by  the  gift  of  God  King  of  the  English,  in  the  course 
of  this  world,  eager  to  exalt  the  horn  of  the  sons  of  this  age  who  are  found 
to  be  righteous,  so  that,  duly  strengthened  with  the  rights  of  their  king's 
commandment,  they  may  come  by  the  path  of  righteousness  to  Him  who 
gives  to  those  who  ask  the  grace  to  live  righteously  and  religiously;  such  a 
change  as  this,  however,  is  rightly  considered  blessed,  namely,  that  he  (to 
whom  happiness  has  imparted  sufficient  courage  to  lay  aside  and  free  him- 
self from  the  burden  of  worldly  greed,  as  a  grain  of  corn  from  choking 
thorns  and  sometimes  from  parching  brambles),  should  raise  himself  to 
such  a  condition  of  mind  that,  strengthened  by  Divine  virtue,  he  should 
blossom  forth  to  the  honour  of  his  Creator  and  Lord.  For,  amid  the 
transitory  storms  of  this  world,  I  granted  in  right  of  inheritance  to  one  of 
my  Earls,  Harold  by  name,  a  certain  land  which  from  ancient  times  is 
called,  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  place,  Waltham,  with  all  fields,  pastures, 
meadows,  woods  and  waters  belonging  thereto.  From  that  time  God  has 
conferred  on  him  so  great  a  favour  of  his  piety  that,  among  the  transient 
desires  of  this  world,  he  began  with  great  earnestness  to  contemplate 
heavenly  things,  yea,  rather  He  who  works  all  in  all  as  He  wills,  granted 
to  him  so  great  a  sweetness  of  Divine  piety,  as  I  have  spoken  of  above, 
that  not  only  is  he  made  a  worshipper  of  God,  but  also  is  believed  to  have 
become  an  ardent  founder  of  the  canonical  rule,  for  this  indeed  the  issue 
proved  by  Divine  providence  by  his  declaration  of  the  faith,  the  exhibition 
of  works,  and  the  completion  of  all  other  things  pertaining  to  the  churches. 
But  what  shall  be  after  this  the  end  of  that  desire,  Wisdom  by  the  mouth 
of  Solomon  was  declared  when  she  says,  "  A  good  desire  shall  be  given 
to  the  righteous."  Yea,  for  enriched  by  the  counsel  of  wisdom  and  not 
unmindful  of  his  own  state,  he  built  in  the  aforesaid  place  a  monastery  to 
the  praise  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Holy  Cross.  First,  granting  to 
it  the  land  which  is  called  Northlande,  with  which  he  found  the  church  of 
the  town  endowed  from  ancient  times;  then,  after  the  founding  of  the 
monastery  to  the  Holy  Faith,  he  caused  it  to  be  dedicated  with  honour  to 
the  rule  of  the  Holy  Church  of  God  to  the  memory  of  me  and  my  wife, 
Edith  by  name,  of  my  father  and  mother,  for  himself  and  all  those  living 
and  dead  related  to  him  by  blood.  For  this  monastery  he  adorned  with 
very  many  relics  of  saints,  apostles,  martyrs,  confessors,  virgins.  And  he 
earnestly  imbued  with  Divine  observances  and  the  comfort  of  the  celebra- 
tion of  holy  worship,  began  to  honour  and  venerate  this  monastery,  not 
only  with  the  lands  whose  names  are  hereafter  recited,  but  also  with  books 
of  the  Gospels,  vestments,  and  various  kinds  of  ornaments,  suitable  for  the 
temple  of  God.  What  more?  Lastly,  being  not  unmindful  of  his  own  state, 
he  there  instituted  a  little  band  of  brothers,  subject  to  canonical  rule, 
according  to  the  authority  of  the  Holy  Fathers,  who  might  sing  in  hymns 
and  praises,  day  and  night,  to  God  and  His  Saints. 
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These  are  the  names  of  the  estates  belonging  to  the  aforesaid  monastery. 
Passefelda,  with  all  fields,  pastures,  meadows,  woods  and  waters  belonging 
thereto;  Walde,  with  all  fields,  pastures,  meadows,  woods  and  waters 
belonging  thereto;  Upminster,  with  all  fields,  pastures,  meadows,  woods 
and  waters  belonging  thereto;  Walhfare,  with  all  fields,  pastures,  meadows, 
woods  and  waters  belonging  thereto;  Tippedene,  with  all  fields,  pastures, 
meadows,  woods  and  waters  belonging  thereto;  Alwartune,  with  all  fields, 
pastures,  meadows,  woods  and  waters  belonging  thereto;  Wodeforda,  with 
all  fields,  pastures,  meadows,  woods  and  waters  belonging  thereto;  Lambe- 
hithe,  with  all  fields,  pastures,  meadows,  woods  and  waters  belonging 
thereto;  Nesingan,  with  all  fields,  pastures,  meadows,  woods  and  waters 
belonging  thereto;  Brikendune,  with  all  fields,  pastures,  meadows,  woods 
and  waters  belonging  thereto;  Melnho,  with  all  things  belonging  thereto; 
Alricheseia,  with  all  things  belonging  thereto;  Wrmeleia,  with  all  things 
belonging  thereto;  Nethleswell,  with  all  things  belonging  thereto;  HICCHE, 
with  all  fields,  pastures,  meadows,  woods  and  waters  belonging  thereto; 
Lukintone,  with  all  things  belonging  thereto;  West  Waltham,  with  all 
things  belonging  thereto. 

All  these  abovesaid  lands  I,  Eadward,  King,  for  the  redemption  of  my 
sins  and  the  sins  of  my  ancestors  or  even  of  my  successors,  on  the  advice 
of  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops,  and  also  the  princes  of  my  land,  I  grant 
to  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Cross  and  the  Brothers,  in  the  name  of  God, 
there  assembled,  or  who  shall  be  assembled,  with  sache  and  soche,  tol 
and  team,  and  infangene  thof  and  flemenesfyrithe  and  gridbreche,  forstal, 
hamsokne,  blodwite,  ordel  and  oreste.  But  if  any  of  my  successors,  which 
God  forbid,  shall  take  away  or  cause  to  be  taken  away  anything  from  these 
lands,  and  then  when  required  to  make  good,  shall  refuse,  may  God  the 
righteous  Judge  take  away  from  him  in  the  same  way  his  Kingdom  and  his 
Crown.  Now  we,  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  assembled  at  this  con- 
firmation by  command  of  our  Lord  the  King,  at  his  exhortation,  do  excom- 
municate, and  with  perpetual  curse  condemn  all  transgressors  against  this 
princely  and  properly  constituted  gift. 

Here  follow  the  land  measures: 

I,  Eadward,  by  the  Divine  Will,  King,  in  relief  of  all  the  estates  which 
Earl  Harold  has  made  subject  to,  or  which  he  determines  that  he  will  yet 
give  to,  the  monastery  at  Waltham,  do  ordain,  that  they  may  be  for  ever 
free  from  every  yoke  of  servitude,  from  shires  and  hundreds,  and  from  all 
pleas  and  all  taxes  outside  the  court  of  the  Holy  Cross. 

Now  this  special  grant  was  written  in  the  year  of  the  Incarnation  of  our 
Lord  1062,  Indiction  XV,  Epact  7,  Concurrent  i,  these  witnesses  con- 
senting: 
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I,  Edward,  King  of  the  English,  by  this  mark  +  of  the  Cross  that 
giveth  salvation,  do  grant  and  deliver  this  charter. 

+  I,  Eadgytha,  by  the  Will  of  God,  the  Christ,  Queen,  do  add  my 
witness  in  confirmation  of  the  same. 

+  I,  Stigand,  Archbishop  of  Dover,  do  affirm  the  same. 

+  I,  Ealdred,  Archbishop  of  York,  do  confirm  this. 

Then  follow  the  names  of  eleven  Bishops:  Aelfwold,  Hereman, 
Leofric,  William,  Ailmar,  Leofwin,  Wlfvvin,  Aelwin,  Aefric,  Walter, 
and  Gyso;  eleven  Abbots:  Leofric,  Leofstan,  Aelwig,  Hordric, 
Aegelsin,  Leofstan,  Eadmund,  and  Sichtric.  Then  come  the  Earls, 
Harold  at  the  head  of  them,  "  co-operating  and  confirming,"  and 
Aelfgar,  Tostin,  Leofwin,  and  Gyrth.  Besides  these  there  are 
twenty-six  other  witnesses,  kinsmen  of  the  king,  courtiers,  Regen- 
bald  the  King's  Chancellor,  the  King's  two  butlers,  and  two 
stewards,  the  Queen's  steward,  and  thirteen  princes — fifty-seven 
witnesses  in  all.  At  the  end  are  the  words:  "This  have  I, 
Swithar,  written,  under  the  name  of  Christ." 

THE  EIGHTEEN  MANORS  OF  THE  CHARTER 

Of  the  eighteen  manors  thus  bestowed  by  Harold  on  Waltham 
and  confirmed  by  Edward  the  Confessor,  eleven  were  in  Essex, 
namely,  Northland  in  Waltham,  Passafelda  (Passfield  or  Paslow, 
High  Ongar),  Walde  (South  Weald),  Upminster,  Walhfare,  Tippe- 
dene(in  Epping),  Alwartune  (Alverton,  Ongar),  Wodeforda  (Wood- 
ford),  Nesingan  (Nazing),  Nethleswell  (Netteswell),  and  Lukintone 
(Loughton);  two  in  Bedfordshire:  Melnho,  and  Alrichseia  (Arle- 
sey);  Lambehithe  (Lambeth)  in  Surrey;  West  Waltham  in  Berk- 
shire ;  and  Wrmleia  (Wormley),  Brikendune  (B  rickendon),  and 
Hicche  (Hitchin)  in  Hertfordshire. 

Of  these  manors  we  have  seen  that  Northland  or  Waltham, 
Hitchin,  Lambeth,  Loughton,  and  Alverton,  formed  part  of  the 
endowment  by  Tovi  of  the  original  church;  but  in  the  Confessor's 
confirmation  charter  only  Northland  is  mentioned  as  having  been 
the  endowment  of  that  church.  The  others,  Hitchin  among  them, 
may  have  been  resumed  by  Tovi's  successor,  Athelstan,  and  have 
fallen  into  Harold's  hands  on  his  forfeiture. 

It  was  a  princely  endowment,  and,  as  may  be  imagined,  it  is 
duly  recorded  by  our  Canon  of  Waltham.  He  devotes  to  it  his 
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fifteenth  and  eighteenth  chapters,  but  in  speaking  of  Hitchin  and 
Lambeth  he  especially  mentions  them  as  having  been  given  by  the 
King.  "That  blessed  King  Edward,"  he  says,  "wishing  to  par- 
ticipate in  so  great  a  benefit  after  the  offerings  of  Earl  Harold  [at 
the  consecration  of  the  church — objects  of  gold  and  silver,  relics, 
and  vestments]  had  been  bestowed,  when  he  had  with  his  own 
mouth,  in  the  hearing  of  all,  both  confirmed  the  same  by  his  own 
charter,  written  in  letters  of  gold,  and,  with  his  own  hand,  had  in 
the  same  charter  marked  out  a  golden  cross,  he  of  his  own  bounty 
conferred  upon  the  church  in  dower  Hicche  with  all  things  belonging 
thereto  in  lands,  meadows,  pastures  and  ivaters,  and  Lamhede  [Lam- 
beth] as  may  be  seen  secured  in  the  charter  of  the  same." 


CHAPTER  III 
"REX  WILLELMUS  TENET  HIZ" 

AVING  traced  the  descent  of  the  Manor  of  Hitchin 
from  King  Canute,  from  Tovi  and  his  son,  Athel- 
stan,  from  King  Edward  the  Confessor  and  Earl 
Harold  to  the  Abbey  of  the  Holy  Cross  of  Waltham, 
we  come  now  to  Domesday  Book,  the  Great  Survey 
of  England  which  the  Conqueror  caused  to  be  made  twenty  years 
after  he  had  won  the  realm  of  England  at  Hastings.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  Chronicle  tells  us  of  the  circumstances  under  which  Domes- 
day Book  came  to  be  compiled: 

A.D.  1085.  Then  at  midwinter  the  King  was  at  Gloucester  with  his 
vvitan  and  there  held  his  Court  five  days,  and  afterwards  the  Archbishop 
and  clergy  had  a  synod  three  days.  .  .  .  After  this  the  King  had  a  great 
council  and  very  deep  speech  with  his  witan  about  this  land — how  it  was 
peopled  or  by  what  men.  Then  sent  he  his  men  over  all  England,  into 
every  shire,  and  caused  to  be  ascertained  how  many  hundred  hides  were  in 
the  shire,  or  what  land  the  King  himself  had,  and  cattle  within  the  land  or 
what  dues  he  ought  to  have  in  1 2  months  from  the  shire.  Also  he  caused 
to  be  written  how  much  land  his  archbishops  had,  and  his  suffragan  bishops, 
and  his  abbots,  and  his  earls;  and,  though  I  may  narrate  somewhat 
prolixly,  what  or  how  much  each  man  had  who  was  a  holder  of  land  in 
England — in  land,  or  in  cattle,  and  how  much  money  it  might  be  worth. 
So  very  narrowly  he  caused  it  to  be  traced  out  that  there  was  not  one 
single  hide  nor  one  yard  of  land  nor  even — it  is  shame  to  tell,  though  it 
seemed  to  him  no  shame  to  do — an  ox,  nor  a  cow,  nor  a  swine  was  left 
that  was  not  set  down  in  his  writ.  And  all  the  writings  were  brought  to  him 
afterwards. 

The  indignation  of  the  chronicler,  expressed  in  the  concluding 
part  of  this  narrative,  is  natural,  perhaps,  when  we  remember  that 
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the  Domesday  Survey  of  King  William  was  really  intended  to 
serve  as  a  Tax-book.  It  was  compiled  to  help  him  in  levying  the 
Land-tax,  or  Geld,  or  Danegeld,  first  levied  on  the  English  by  the 
Danes  (whence  the  name)  in  991.  That,  as  Professor  Maitland  has 
pointed  out,  is  "  the  one  great  purpose  which  seems  to  mould  both 
its  form  and  its  substance.  When  Duke  William  became  King  of 
the  English,  he  found  (as  he  might  well  think)  among  the  most 
valuable  of  his  newly  acquired  regalia  the  right  to  levy  that  tax. 
To  secure  a  due  and  punctual  payment  of  it  was  worth  a  gigantic 
effort — a  survey  such  as  had  never  been  made,  and  a  record  such 
as  had  never  been  penned,  since  the  grandest  days  of  the  old 
Roman  Empire."  And,  Professor  Maitland  might  have  added,  a 
survey  which  was,  in  the  main,  not  only  accurate,  but  just;  a  con- 
ception and  a  work  worthy  of  one  of  the  greatest  men  that  ever 
lived. 


THE  DOMESDAY  LANDOWNERS  OF  HERTFORDSHIRE 

The  Hertfordshire  portion  of  the  Domesday  Book  begins  with 
an  entry  relating  to  the  Borough  of  Hertford.  Then  follows  a  list 
of  the  Landholders  in  Hertfordshire — a  very  interesting  and  sug- 
gestive list,  which  gives  us  at  a  glance  an  ethnographical  epitome 
of  all  England.  Here  are  some  of  the  names  of  the  Hertfordshire 
landholders  in  A.D.  1085:  King  William;  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury ;  the  Bishops  of  Winchester,  London,  Bayeux,  and  Lisieux ; 
Hugh  de  Grentemaisnil ;  Walter,  the  Fleming ;  Geoffrey  de  Manne- 
vile;  Goisbert  de  Beauvais;  Edgar  the  Aetheling;  Maigno,  the 
Breton;  Adeliz  the  wife  of  Hugh;  Derman,  and  other  Englishmen, 
the  King's  men;  the  daughter  of  Ralf  Tailgebosch;  Sigar  de 
Cioches — Normans,  Bretons,  French,  English — conquerors  and 
conquered,  settled,  side  by  side,  in  possession  of  the  land.  In  this 
Hertfordshire  list,  of  forty-four  names  in  all,  is  thus  recorded  the 
further  fusion  of  races  in  this  island,  a  fusion  which  produced  in 
time  a  paramount  race,  not  called  Norman  nor  French,  nor  Danish, 
but  English ;  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  going  back  to  the  long 
anterior  fusion  of  the  English  with  the  native  tribes,  when  the 
English  themselves  conquered  the  island — British. 
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"TERRA  REGIS" 

After  this  list  of  landholders  is  the  entry  of  the  "  Terra  Regis  " 

the  King's  land.    The  Royal  property  in  Hertfordshire,  we  find, 

is  entirely  composed  of  the  Manor  of  Hitchin  and  other  Manors 
around  it,  Hitchin  being  the  nucleus  of  what  Mr.  Horace  Round, 
in  the  new  "  Victoria  "  history  of  Hertfordshire,  terms  "  the  great 
Manor  of  Hitchin."  The  Royal  lands  in  Hertfordshire  were,  in 
fact,  an  aggregation  of  manors  in  the  Half  Hundred  of  Hitchin,  all, 
or  almost  all,  held,  before  the  Conquest,  by  Harold.  Thus  the 
place  of  honour  in  the  Hertfordshire  Domesday,  next  to  the  chief 
town  of  the  county,  belongs  to  Hitchin,  called  in  Domesday  Book 
"  Hiz." 

"HlCCHE"  AND"  HlZ" 

And  here  I  would  remark  that  the  ancient  name  of  the  town, 
as  written  in  a  charter  of  King  Edward  the  Confessor  in  the  year 
1062,  four  years  before  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  twenty-five 
years  before  the  compilation  of  Domesday  Book,  is  not  Hiz,  but 
Hicche.  Hicche  was  the  Saxon  way  of  writing  the  word  which  we 
now  write  Hitch,  and  it  was  so  pronounced.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  name  of  the  town  ever  was  Hiz,  but  always,  both  before  and 
after  the  compilation  of  Domesday  Book,  Hitch.  The  explanation 
of  the  fact  that  the  name  is  written  Hiz  in  Domesday  Book  is,  I 
think,  a  simple  one.  The  Norman-French  compilers  of  Domesday 
Book  could  not,  and  no  French-speaking  man  can,  now,  comfort- 
ably say  or  write  such  a  word  as  Hitch.  I  believe  that  when  the 
Conqueror's  commissioners  went  to  Hitchin  to  hold  their  sittings 
for  the  survey  of  the  township,  it  and  its  lands  were  described  to 
them  by  those  whom  they  summoned  before  them  as  the  town  and 
the  lands  of  Hicche;  and  that  then— maybe  with  a  shrug  of  the 
shoulders  and  a  sneer  at  the  barbarous  speech  of  the  English 
brutes,  the  Norman  scribe  wrote  it  down  as  near  as  his  refined  ear 
and  pen  could  frame  it,  Hiz.  It  would  not  surprise  me  to  find  a 
modern  Frenchman  doing  the  very  same  thing  to-day.  Salmon,  in 
his  "History  of  Hertfordshire"  (1728),  says:  "In  the  Record  of 
Domesday  'tis  written  Hiz  which  though  pronounced  Hitch  by  the 
Saxons  could  hardly  come  otherwise  from  a  Norman  scribe  or 
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Norman  that  dictated"  (p.  148).  And  again  (p.  160):  "  Doubtless 
the  old  Name  was  Hitch.  But  if  we  are  to  suppose  a  Norman  dic- 
tating that  Syllable  to  the  Clerk  with  an  H  at  Beginning  and 
another  in  the  End,  so  difficult  of  Pronunciation  to  the  French  we 
may  allow  it  to  come  as  near  the  Truth  as  that  Record  generally 
is.  It  was  called  in  the  Time  of  the  Saxons  Hicce  and  in  the 
Charter  of  Donation  to  Earl  Harold  from  Edward  the  Confessor 
Hitche.  It  seems  to  have  its  Name  from  a  neighbouring  Wood 
called  Hitch  which  once  reached  to  the  Town  built  at  the  Wood 
End.  There  is  now  a  Wood  in  the  Way  from  thence  to  Offley 
called  so  which  has  been  very  large  and  probably  continued  to  the 
Town.  It  may  be  asked,  Why  might  not  the  Wood  be  named 
from  the  Town  as  well  as  the  Town  from  the  Wood?  There  was  a 
Wood  before  there  was  a  Town.  ...  I  will  not  say  that  the  Name 
of  this  Place  did  not  come  from  the  Figure  of  the  Wood  or  of  the 
Valley  below  it  or  the  Turn  that  the  Brook  makes  near  the  Priory, 
and  so  derived  from  Ichen,  in  British  an  Elbow  or  Horn,  since  the 
Country  of  the  Iceni  hath  been  thought  denominated  from  thence 
and  since  the  Vill  of  Layston  was  anciently  called  Icheton,  and 
then  the  Manor  Cornei."  So  far  Salmon ;  and  I  may  say  that  I  had 
arrived  at  his  conclusion  as  to  how  the  name  came  to  be  written 
Hiz  in  Domesday  Book  before  I  had  ever  looked  into  his  "  History 
of  Hertfordshire." 

Chauncy,  in  his  "  Historical  Antiquities  of  Hertfordshire " 
(1700),  p.  388,  dismisses  the  question  of  the  name  of  the  town  in 
two  lines.  "  It  was  called  Hiz,"  he  says,  "  from  the  Name  of  the 
River  that  passes  through  it,"  and  he  makes  no  reference  to  the 
Confessor's  Charter.  Clutterbuck,  in  his  "  History  and  Antiquities 
of  the  County  of  Hertford  "  (iii,  1 2),  says :  "  South  of  the  Town 
springs  a  small  rivulet  called  the  Hiz  or  Hicche.  This  Vill  is  called 
in  Domesday  Book  Hiz  and  in  the  Charter  of  King  Henry  I  (i  100- 
1135)  to  the  Nuns  of  Elnestowe  Hiche.  The  termination  in  has 
been  added  since  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  seems  to  resemble 
the  ac  in  Baudac  (Baldock),  the  ace  in  Stijenace  (Stevenage),"  etc. 
Cussans  develops  another  theory  as  to  the  name  of  the  town.  The 
earliest  name,  he  says,  by  which  this  town  was  historically  known 
was  Hiz,  and  it  was  so  designated  in  the  Domesday  Survey."  So 
that  he,  too,  though  writing  in  1874,  ignores  the  Confessor's 
Charter  and  its  "  Hicche."  He  goes  on:  "Whether  it  derived  its 
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name  from  the  river  which  passes  through  it  or  whether  the  river 
was  called  after  the  town  is  uncertain,  but  in  either  case  the  stream 
is  still  known  by  its  ancient  name.  Two  centuries  after  the 
Norman  Conquest  (!)  we  find  it  described  as  Hicche,  and  it  con- 
tinued to  be  known  by  that  name  until  the  latter  part  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  when  its  present  appellation,  Hitchin,  first 
came  into  use.  There  can  be  little  doubt  but  at  that  time  there 
were  several  hamlets  lying  in  close  proximity,  each  known  by  the 
name  of  Hicche  (with  some  distinguishing  affix)  which  collectively 
would  be  called  the  Hicches,  or  according  to  the  ancient  manner 
of  forming  the  plural,  the  Hicchen,  as  we  now  speak  of  the  Pelhams 
in  the  Hundred  of  Edwinstree,  and  the  Rothings  in  Essex." 
("  History  of  Hertfordshire,"  ii,  33.) 

The  Rev.  H.  Hall,  in  a  paper  upon  "  Names  of  Places  in  Hert- 
fordshire," read  at  St.  Albans  in  1858,  says  that  Hitchin  means  the 
meadow  (Anglo-Saxon  ing)  watered  by  the  Hitz,  and  that  Hiz 
anciently  written  Hitch,  is  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  wych, 
a  spring,  a  word  which  gives  its  name  to  the  Itchen,  the  river  upon 
which  Winchester  stands.  Mr.  Seebohm,  on  the  other  hand,  says 
that  Hiz  is  a  Celtic  word  meaning  "  streams."  The  upper  part  of 
the  Itchin  (Hants)  he  says  was  called  Hysseburne  and  Ticceburne. 
The  position  of  the  township  of  Hitchin,  he  says,  accords  with  its 
name,  and  he  goes  on  to  mention  the  little  rivers  Hiz  and  Orton 
and  Purwell,  which  have  their  rise  close  to  the  town."  "  Two  of 
these  three  pure  chalk  streams,"  he  says,  "  embrace  the  township 
and  one  passes  through  it  giving  its  Celtic  name  Hiz  to  the  town. 
In  Hampshire  the  old  Celtic  or  Belgic  names  of  rivers  in  many 
cases  gave  their  names  to  places  upon  them;  the  Itchin  to  Itchin 
Abbas,  Itchin  Stoke,  Itchbourne,  etc."  ("Village  Community," 
p.  129).  Finally,  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor  in  his  "Words  and  Places," 
points  out  that  river-names,  more  particularly  the  names  of 
important  rivers,  are  everywhere  the  memorials  of  the  very  earliest 
races.  "  Throughout  the  whole  of  England  there  is  hardly  a  single 
river  name  which  is  not  Celtic."  He  gives  the  five  chief  Celtic 
words  for  river,  as  Avon,  or  aon ;  Dwr,  or  ter;  Uisge,  or  wysk,  wye, 
is,  es,  oise,  usk,  esk,  ex,  and  ax;  Rhe,  or  rhin;  and  Don  or  dan. 
Under  the  group  represented  by  Uisge  he  places  the  Iz,  meaning 
no  doubt  our  Hiz  of  Bedfordshire  and  Hertfordshire. 

Further  than  this  I  have  not  ventured  to  go.  The  facts  are  that 
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the  town  was  called  Hicche  in  1062  before  the  Conquest;  Hiz  in 
the  Norman  Domesday  Book;  and  Hicche  again  in  documents  of 
the  century  following  the  Norman  Conquest  and  afterwards.  The 
river,  it  seems,  is  called  Hiz  as  the  Domesday  township  was ;  but 
I  have  no  doubt  that  in  Saxon  times  it  was  the  Hicche  river,  and 
that  the  town  was  named  Hicche  from  it. 

HITCHIN  IN  DOMESDAY  BOOK 

Let  us  see  now  what  was  the  taxable  state  of  the  Manor  of 
Hitchin  when  the  Conqueror  sent  out  his  inquisitors  to  spy  out  his 
new  kingdom. 

The  Domesday  record  of  Hiz,  translated  from  the  original 
Latin,  reads  as  follows : 

In  the  Half  Hundred  of  Hiz. 

King  William  holds  Hiz.  It  is  assessed  at  5  hides.  There  is  land  for 
34  ploughs  [each  plough  having  a  team  of  8  oxen].  In  the  demesne  [the 
lord's  portion  of  the  manor]  is  i  hide,  and  on  it  are  6  ploughs,  and  41 
villeins  [the  tenants  who  belonged  to  the  vill  or  manor  whereon  they  were 
born]  with  17  bordars  [lesser  tenants]  have  20  ploughs  between  them. 
There  could  be  8  more.  There  are  22  cottars  and  12  serfs  and  4  mills 
worth  53  shillings  and  4  pence  [equivalent  to  £So  to-day].  Meadow  is 
there  sufficient  for  4  plough  teams,  pasture  sufficient  for  the  live  stock  of 
the  vill,  and  wood  land  to  feed  600  swine.  This  manor  Earl  Harold  held. 

Of  these  5  hides  2  belong  to  the  minster  (monasterium)  of  this  vill. 
There  is  land  (in  them)  for  4  ploughs.  In  the  demesne  is  i  hide  and  a 
half,  and  there  is  i  plough  on  it,  and  there  could  be  another ;  and  4  villeins 
have  2  ploughs  between  them,  and  there  are  7  cottars.  Meadow  is  there 
sufficient  for  2  oxen,  pasture  sufficient  for  the  live  stock.  These  two  hides 
are  worth  6  pounds;  when  received  they  were  worth  40  shillings;  in  the 
time  of  King  Edward  (1066)  worth  4  pounds.  This  manor  Earl  Harold 
held. 

TEMPLE  DINSLEY  IN  DOMESDAY 

On  the  same  page  is  the  entry  relating  to  Dinsley,  afterwards 
Temple  Dinsley,  a  place  of  great  interest  in  the  history  of  the 
Balliols,  who  became  lords  of  Hitchin  Manor.  The  entry  is  an 
interesting  one  as  showing  the  minuteness  of  King  William's 
inquisitors: 
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King  William  holds  Deneslai.  It  is  assessed  at  7  hides.  There  is  land 
for  20  ploughs.  In  the  demesne  are  3^  hides,  and  3  ploughs  are  on  it,  and 
19  villeins  have  8  ploughs  between  them,  and  there  could  be  9  more. 
There  are  7  bordars,  and  7  cottars,  and  6  serfs,  and  i  Frenchman,  a  Kings 
almsman  [i  francigena  elemosinari'  Regis]. 

Then  follows  the  enumeration  of  the  mills,  meadows,  pasture 
and  woodland,  and  their  value;  and  the  entry  goes  on: 

Two  sokemen  [tenants  who  held  by  no  servile  tenure,  but  commonly 
paid  their  rent  as  a  soke,  or  sign  of  freedom,  to  the  lord,  though  they  were 
sometimes  obliged  to  customary  duties  for  service  and  honour  of  their 
lord]  held  this  manor  as  2  manors  of  Earl  Harold  in  the  time  of  King 
Edward,  and  could  sell.  Yet  they  each  found  2  averae  [carrying  service  of 
2  loads]  and  2  inwards  [men  for  body  guard]  in  Hiz;  but  it  was  by  injustice 
and  by  force  as  the  Hundred  (Court)  testifies.  These  2  manors  Ilbert  held 
as  one,  and  he  was  seized  thereof  by  the  King's  brief  for  as  long  as  he  was 
Sheriff,  as  the  Shiremoot  (scyra)  testifies.  But  after  he  ceased  to  be  Sheriff 
Peter  de  Valongies  and  Ralf  Tailgebosch  took  this  manor  from  him  and 
attached  it  to  Hiz  because  he  refused  to  find  the  avera  for  the  Sheriff. 
Geoffrey  de  Bech,  Ilbert's  successor,  claims  in  regard  to  this  manor  to  have 
the  King's  mercy  ["  reclamat  pro  hoc  manerio  misericordiam  regis  "]. 

"  Hiz  AND  ITS  APPURTENANCES" 

The  entire  group  of  manors  and  lands  constituting  Hiz  and  its 
appurtenances,  in  Domesday,  is  as  follows : 

Wimundeslai  (Wimondley)       .         .         .         .         .8  hides. 

Menlesdene  (Minsden) 4     „ 

Hiz  (Hitchin) 5     „ 

Westone  (Weston)  .         .         .         .         .         .         .  5     „ 

Welei  (?  Wedelee) 2    „ 

Waldenei  (King's  Walden) 2     „ 

Wavedene  (Wandon  End)        .....  3  virgates. 

Cerletone  (Charlton) i  virgate. 

Deneslai  (Temple  Dinsley)      .....  7  hides. 

Welle  (?  Wellbury  in  OfHey) i  hide. 

Welei  (?) i     „ 

Wilei  (?)          .         .         .         .         .        .         .2  virgates. 

Flesmere  (?  Flexmere)     ......  ?  virgate. 

Leglega  (Ley  Green) i    » 

Hegestanstone  (Hexton).        .        .        .        .        .  i     „ 

In  all  about     37  hides. 
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Facsimile  of  the  entry  in  Domesday  Book  recording  the  details  of  the  Manor  of  Hitchin. 
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All  the  places  mentioned  in  this  list  have  been  identified,  with 
the  exception  of  the  four  entered  under  the  names  of  Welei,  Welle, 
and  Wilei.  Two  of  these  are  probably  the  modern  Wellbury  and 
Willian. 

One  of  the  Weleis — the  one  mentioned  next  after  Hitchin— 
was  probably,  as  we  shall  see  later  on,  the  twelfth-century  name  of 
what  was  afterwards  known  as  Preston.  The  Domesday  entry  of 
this  Welei  states  that  King  William  held  it ;  that  it  was  assessed 
at  two  hides ;  that  Earl  Harold  formerly  held  it ;  and  that  it  be- 
longed to  Hitchin,  to  which  it  belonged  also  in  the  time  of  King 
Edward. 

The  hide  was  a  unit  of  assessment,  regulated  by  the  quality  of 
the  land,  heavy  or  light,  and  not  a  unit  of  measure.  Most  authorities 
are  agreed  that  the  average  hide  contained  120  acres,  and,  so  taking 
it  for  the  purpose  of  a  rough  calculation,  we  get  an  approximate 
total  area  of  4,440  acres  for  the  Manor  of  Hitchin  and  its  apper- 
taining manors. 

Most  of  these  manors  are  stated  in  Domesday  Book  to  have 
been  held  by  Earl  Harold. 

"  In  all,"  say  the  Inquisitors,  summing  up  the  King's  land  in 
Hertfordshire,  "  Hiz  with  its  appurtenances  pays  106  pounds  " — 
that  is,  1 06  pounds'  weight  of  silver. 

SOME  PECULIARITIES  IN  THE  DOMESDAY  RECORD  OF 
HITCHIN  MANOR 

There  are  many  interesting  points  in  the  Domesday  Survey  of 
these  manors  of  "  Hiz  with  its  appurtenances."  Of  Wymondley, 
for  instance,  it  is  recorded  that  it  belonged  to  the  Abbey  of  St. 
Mary  of  Chatteris,  but  was  taken  away  by  Harold  and  attached  to 
his  Manor  of  Hitchin.  Of  Hexton  we  read  that  Harold  attached  it 
to  Hitchin  by  force  and  by  injustice  as  the  Shiremoot  testifies.  Under 
the  head  of  Minsden  it  is  interesting  to  find  that  "a  priest,  with 
8  villeins  and  2  cottars,  had  there  3  ploughs  between  them."  This 
would  seem  to  point  to  the  existence  of  a  chapel  at  Minsden  at 
the  time  of  the  survey,  and  it  would  stand,  no  doubt,  on  the  same 
site  where  the  existing  forlorn  and  neglected  ruin  of  "  Minsden 
Chapel " — for  which  the  Church  has  no  further  use — now  stands. 
At  King's  Walden  we  find  a  woman,  "  Asgar's  wife,"  holding  one 
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hide  under  the  King.  Under  the  head  of  Hiz  we  have  seen  that 
two  of  the  five  hides  of  the  Manor  belonged  to  the  "  Monasterium 
of  the  Vill,"  and  that  Harold  held  them  as  a  manor.  This 
was  the  "  Rectory  Manor,"  of  which  mention  has  already  been 
made.  At  Walden  and  Dinsley  we  find  quarrels  recorded  as  to  the 
carrying  service  and  the  bodyguard  service,  and  an  appeal  to  the 
King  "ad  misericordiam."  The  liability  to  render  the  carrying  and 
bodyguard  services  plays  an  important  part  in  the  disputes.  Mr. 
Horace  Round  has  pointed  out  that  it  is  only  at  Hitchin  that,  in 
this  county,  we  hear  of  the  inward  or  bodyguard  service,  and  that 
the  carrying  service  (avera)  was  rendered  to  Hitchin  (that  is,  to 
Harold)  instead  of  to  the  King's  officer  as  elsewhere  in  the  shire. 
It  seems,  from  some  high-handed  acts  of  Peter  de  Valognes,  who 
was  the  sheriff  in  1086,  that  liability  to  render  the  carrying  service 
in  Hitchin  provided  an  excuse  for  annexing  an  estate  which  had 
not  really  belonged  to  Hitchin. 

HAROLD'S  ANNEXATIONS 

Mr.  Horace  Round  has  contributed  to  the  "  Victoria  "  County 
History  of  Hertfordshire  an  essay  on  the  Domesday  Survey  of  the 
county.  He  has  much  to  tell  us  about  Hitchin — "  a  name,"  he 
says,  "  made  famous  by  Mr.  Seebohm's  well-known  researches." 
The  "  peculiar  if  not  unique  "  development  of  the  "great  manor  of 
Hitchin  " — for  so  he  regards  it  and  its  aggregation  of  manors — 
is,  Mr.  Round  thinks,  "one  of  the  special  features  in  the  Domesday 
Survey  of  Hertfordshire."  These  peculiarities  lie  mainly  in  the 
already  mentioned  high-handed  annexations  of  Harold  and  of  the 
Norman  sheriffs  after  him,  and  in  the  irregular  imposition  of  the 
carrying  and  bodyguard  services. 

Harold  [says  Mr.  Round],  who  held  not  only  this  but  also  suspiciously 
enough  the  manor  belonging  to  "the  minster  of  the  vill"  is  charged  in  the 
very  first  entry  of  the  Survey  of  the  shire  with  having  despoiled  the  nuns  of 
Chatteris  of  an  %-hide  manor  at  IVymondley  and  placed  it  "  in  his  manor  of 
Hitchin  "  three  years  before  the  death  of  King  Edward  [1063].  This  is  one 
of  a  class  of  entries  that  raise  a  curious  question.  Mr.  Freeman  with  his 
well-known  bias  in  favour  of  Harold  tried  to  minimise  their  weight,  but 
Professor  Maitland  holds  that  "  a  great  deal  of  simple  rapacity  is  laid  to  the 
charge  of  Harold  by  jurors  whose  testimony  is  not  to  be  lightly  rejected" 
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("Domesday  and  Beyond,"  p.  168).  In  this  case  it  is  distinctly  stated  that 
the  whole  shire  [ut  tola  syra  testatur]  bears  witness  to  the  fact,  and  I  would 
point  out  that  it  was  not  to  the  interest  of  William,  as  Harold's  heir,  to 
encourage  entries  which  impugned  the  validity  of  Harold's  rights,  and 
which  thereby  stamped  William  himself  as  holding  lands  stolen  from  the 
Church. 

But  it  was  not  only,  or  even  chiefly,  the  Church  that  suffered  wrong. 
At  Hexton  Harold  is  charged  with  placing  "  in  Hitchin  by  force  and  wrong- 
fully, as  the  Shire  witnesses"  land  which  had  been  held  by  a  "  man "  of 
St.  Aldan's  Abbey;  but  the  additions  made  by  him  were  much  exceeded  by 
those  for  which  the  Norman  sheriffs  were  responsible  under  the  Conqueror. 
The  fact  moreover  that  William's  sheriffs  were  usually  themselves  barons 
led  to  occasional  confusion  between  their  own  manors  and  the  King's. 
The  Hitchin  group  of  manors  was  "farmed"  by  the  sheriff  as  a  whole,  and 
consequently  Domesday  records  its  value  at  the  end  oj  the  whole  group. 

It  should  be  carefully  observed  that  Hitchin  itself  (as  apart  from  the 
Rectory  Manor)  is  not  separately  valued  nor  are  its  old  appurtenant 
estates;  but  those  which  have  been  added  to  Hitchin  by  Harold  or  by 
Norman  sheriffs  have  their  values  recorded,  except  in  the  case  of 
Wymondley. 

The  Domesday  record  of  "  Hiz  and  its  appurtenances  "  is  cer- 
tainly rather  damning  to  the  character  of  Harold,  who  seems  to 
have  had  the  land-grabbing  propensity  so  strongly  developed  that 
he  did  not  fear  to  lay  hands  on  the  possessions  of  the  Church. 

By  right  of  conquest  these  lands  passed  to  Duke  William  when 
Harold's  standard  fell  on  the  fatal  field  of  Hastings.  Hitchin  and 
its  appurtenances,  as  we  have  seen,  formed  the  only  possessions  of 
the  King  in  Hertfordshire  in  1086;  and  Hitchin  Portman  and 
Foreign  is  a  Royal  Manor  at  this  day,  though  now  confined  to 
Hitchin  and  its  hamlets,  Langley  and  Preston. 

ANCIENT  RURAL  ENGLAND 

The  Domesday  record  should  be  the  first  object  of  study  of  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  history  of  our  English  land.  Without 
some  knowledge  of  Domesday  Book — complete  knowledge  of  it 
has  not  yet  been  attained  by  mortal  man — the  history  of  England 
cannot  be  properly  understood;  and  after  it  come  four  essential 
books  not  to  be  neglected  by  the  student  of  history.  They  are: 
"  The  English  Village  Community,"  by  Frederic  Seebohm ;  "  Vil- 
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lainage  in  England,"  by  Paul  Vinogradoff,  professor  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Moscow;  "  Feudal  England,"  by  J.  Horace  Round;  and 
"  Domesday  Book  and  Beyond,"  by  F.  W.  Maitland,  Downing 
Professor  of  the  Laws  of  England  at  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge. All  of  the  three  last-mentioned  authors  have  acknow- 
ledged their  indebtedness  to  the  first.  A  "  hearty  admiration  "  of 
Mr.  Seebohm's  book,  says  Professor  Maitland,  was  one  main  source 
of  his  own ;  and  he  speaks  of  the  "  classic  fields  of  Hitchin  " — made 
so  by  Mr.  Seebohm's  epoch-making  work. 

In  those  four  books  may  be  found  the  early  history  of  English 
land,  set  forth  by  scientific  observers  and  historians;  in  them  may 
be  contemplated  a  picture  of  ancient  rural  England  of  surpassing 
interest  and  pathos.  There  may  be  seen  the  village  community — 
at  Hitchin,  as  everywhere  in  England — working  at  its  strips  of 
open  fields,  marked  off  by  baulks  of  turf;  there  may  be  recognized 
the  division  of  the  tillers  of  English  land  into  five  great  classes — 
the  Freemen,  the  Sokemen,  the  Villeins,  the  Bordars  or  Cottars, 
and  the  Serfs.  The  wealth  of  England,  as  Mr.  Round  says,  lay 
mainly  in  its  rural  manors;  its  ploughlands;  its  water  meadows, 
which  provided  hay  for  the  ox -teams;  its  pastures,  which  main- 
tained the  live-stock  of  peasant  and  lord ;  its  woodlands,  where 
roamed  the  great  herds  of  swine;  its  fisheries,  which  paid  rent  in 
eels;  its  watermills,  to  which  the  peasants  took  their  corn  to  be 
ground.  A  strange,  interesting  Old  England  with  its  strenuous 
rural  life!  In  understanding  it  we  can  realize  what  the  conquest  of 
the  land,  first  by  pagan  Dane,  and  then  by  Christian  Norman, 
meant  to  the  English  people;  what  the  growth  of  seigneurial 
power  meant;  what  was  the  real  significance  of  Domesday  Book. 

We  shall  cease  to  regard  the  great  survey  with  the  short-sighted 
eyes  of  the  Saxon  chronicler,  to  whom  it  was  as  a  yoke  of  shame, 
beneath  which  our  race  was  made  to  pass;  we  shall  look  at  it  with 
twentieth-century  eyes,  clearer  and  wiser,  straight  up  the  long  vista 
of  English  progress;  we  shall  recognize  it  as  a  National  Land 
mark  on  the  road  along  which  a  great  people  marched  to  Liberty 
and  Empire,  set  there  by  the  firm  will  and  strong  hand  of  a  great 
ruler. 
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CHAPTER  IV 
A  SEIGNEUR  OF  PICARDY 

[HEN,  upon  the  death  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
and  the  coronation  of  Harold,  William,  Duke  of 
Normandy,  determined  to  invade  England,  and 
maintain  in  arms  his  own  claim  to  the  English 
throne,  the  news  of  that  momentous  decision  tra- 
velled far  and  wide  over  France  and  Burgundy.  It  reached,  they 
say,  even  the  Norman  colonies  in  southern  Italy.  "  The  Duke," 
says  Wace,  the  chronicler,  "  called  upon  his  good  neighbours  the 
Bretons,  Mansels  and  Angevins,  and  those  of  Pontif  (Ponthieu) 
and  Boloigne,  to  come  to  him  in  his  need." 

Among  those  who  responded  to  the  call  was,  it  is  said,  a  certain 
Seigneur  of  Picardy,  whose  ancestral  domain  was  the  castle  and 
lands  of  Bailleul.  There  were,  and  are  to-day,  many  places  bear- 
ing that  name  in  France;  it  is  derived  from  the  low  Latin  £a//ium 
or  Balliolum,  meaning  a  fortified  enclosure  (whence  also  our  English 
word  Bailey,  the  court  of  a  castle  between  the  outer  wall  and  the 
keep).  This  particular  Bailleul  known  as  Bailleul-en-Vimeu, 
Vimeu  being  part  of  Ponthieu  in  lower  Picardy,  is  a  little  town  a  few 
miles  south  of  Abbeville,  the  capital  of  the  district,  at  the  head  of 
a  valley  through  which  flows  a  tiny  tributary  of  the  Somme.  It  is 
within  easy  distance  of  the  little  port  of  St.  Valery,  which  was  the 
rendezvous  of  Duke  William's  fleet.  On  the  high  ground  over  the 
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town  is  a  wood,  the  "  Bois  de  Bailleul,"  in  which  are  grass-grown 
embankments  and  wide  moats,  marking  the  site  of  the  castle  of  the 
lords.  They  possessed,  besides,  the  seigneuries  of  Dompierre  and 
of  H(^l (court,  each  with  its  castle,  and  the  seigneury  of  Hornoy. 
These  French  possessions,  their  original  home,  remained  in  the 
family  after  the  vast  estates  in  England,  which  afterwards  came  to 
them,  had  passed  into  other  hands. 

Monstrelet  relates  that,  during  the  campaign  of  Agincourt  in 
141 5,  our  Henry  V,  marching  through  Vimeu,  occupied  the  Castle 
of  Bailleul,  after  having  vainly  attempted  to  pass  the  Somme 
above  and  below  Abbeville.  In  his  fury  he  destroyed  the  villages 
which  lay  on  his  line  of  march,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  dis- 
mantled the  Castle  of  Bailleul.  Five  years  later,  during  the  struggle 
between  the  Burgundians  and  the  Dauphinois,  the  Castle  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  partisans  of  the  Dauphin,  and  it  seems  to  have  been 
destroyed  at  that  time.  The  direct  line  of  the  old  seigneurs  of 
Bailleul  had  perished  long  before,  but  in  the  eleventh  century,  and 
for  an  unknown  period  before,  they  flourished,  rich  and  powerful 
on  their  Vimeu  seigneuries,  little  dreaming  that  they  were  destined 
to  found  one  of  the  greatest  families  in  England,  and  that  a  royal 
diadem  awaited  one  of  their  race. 

To  these  Picardy  seigneurs  of  Balliol,  among  the  first,  would 
come  the  news  that  Duke  William  of  Normandy  was  about  to 
cross  the  sea  on  his  adventurous  quest  of  the  Crown  of  England. 

GUIDO  DE  BAILLEUL 

According  to  some  of  our  English  county  historians,  the  name 
of  the  Conqueror's  companion,  the  progenitor  of  the  race  of  Balliol 
in  England,  was  Guido  (Guy). 

Guy  Balliol  came  into  England  with  William  the  Conqueror.  To  which 
Guy  King  William  Rufus,  in  the  yth  year  of  his  reign  (1094),  for  his 
good  and  faithful  service  (suo  impenso)  gave  the  Barony  of  Bywell  in  the 
County  of  Northumberland,  and  made  him  Baron  thereof;  and  King 
William  Rufus  gave  him,  besides,  at  that  time  the  Forests  of  Teesdale  and 
Marwood,  together  with  the  lordships  of  Middleton  in  Teesdale  and 
Gainford  with  all  the  royalties  and  franchises  and  immunities  thereunto 
appertaining. 

So  runs  the  record.    It  is  quoted  by  Spearman  in  his  "  Enquiry 
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into  the  state  of  the  County  Palatine  of  Durham,"  1729,  from  pre- 
vious writers  who,  no  doubt,  perpetuated  an  early  tradition.  It  was 
a  princely  gift.  The  lordship  of  Middleton  in  Teesdale,  once  part 
of  the  property  of  the  See  of  Durham,  alone  comprised  40,000 
acres,  and  Gainford  20,000  acres.  "Bishop  William  de  Carilepho," 
says  Mackenzie,  one  of  the  historians  of  Durham,  "having  offended 
William  Rufus  by  espousing  the  cause  of  his  brother  Robert,  the 
King  granted  the  Forest  of  Teesdale  and  Marwood,  together  with 
the  manors  of  Middleton  and  Gainford,  to  Guido  Baliol,  who  had 
come  into  England  with  the  Conqueror." 

In  addition  to  Bywell  in  Tynedale,  and  Marwood  and  Gainford 
in  Teesdale,  Guy  de  Balliol  also  received,  probably  by  an  addi- 
tional grant  from  William  Rufus,  Stokesley  and  the  Forest  of 
Basedale  in  Cleveland,  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 

It  seems  strange  that  these  enormous  estates  were  bestowed 
upon  one  who  "  came  with  the  Conqueror  "  only  by  the  Conqueror's 
son  twenty-eight  years  after  the  battle  of  Hastings;  and  there  is 
no  explanation  of  the  fact.  Certain  it  is  that  the  King  who 
granted  them  was  William  Rufus,  and  that  they  were  granted  to 
Guy  de  Balliol  is  a  tradition — set  forth  in  the  passage  from  Spear- 
man with  a  precision  which  seems  to  be  in  favour  of  its  accuracy. 

THE  BLOOD  OF  THE  SEA-KINGS 

Guy  de  Balliol,  the  founder  of  the  English  Balliols,  came  of  a 
race  which  would  be  ready  to  embrace  with  ardour,  and  render 
"  good  and  faithful  service  "  to  an  enterprise  headed  by  such  a  man 
as  Duke  William  of  Normandy — "an  adventurous  stock,  inheriting 
from  a  northern  ancestry  the  spirit  of  dare-devildom,  conquest  and 
plunder,  which  drove  the  Vikings  over  the  sea,  and  begat  a  temper 
of  courage  and  endurance  which  has  leavened  more  than  one 
land."  It  was  the  stock  from  which  sprang  the  hardiest  and  sternest 
warriors  that  Europe  had  seen  since  the  great  days  of  Rome ;  men 
of  whom  a  contemporary  Italian  historian  has  said  that,  "  in  their 
eager  search  for  wealth  and  dominion  they  despised  whatever 
they  possessed,  and  hoped  for  whatever  they  desired.  Arms  and 
horses,  the  luxury  of  dress,  the  exercise  of  hawking  and  hunting, 
are  the  delight  of  the  Northmen ;  but  on  pressing  occasions  they 
can  endure  with  incredible  patience  the  inclemency  of  every 
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climate,  and  the  toil  and  abstinence  of  a  military  life."  Such  men 
were  Rollo,  Conqueror  of  Normandy;  William,  Conqueror  of 
England;  Robert  Guiscard,  Conqueror  of  Apulia;  Roger  of  Haute- 
ville,  Conqueror  of  Sicily;  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  who  first  won  the 
Holy  Places  from  the  Saracen — Godfrey,  greatest  of  crusaders, 
who,  when  the  kingly  crown  of  Jerusalem  was  offered  to  him,  said 
"  No ;  I  will  not  wear  a  crown  of  gold  where  my  Master  wore 
a  crown  of  thorns";  Baldwin  of  Edesia,  Bohemond  of  Antioch, 
Tancred  of  Ca'fpha — a  glorious  brotherhood  of  knights-errant  who 
pushed  forth  to  found  kingdoms  westward  and  southward,  and 
dared  even  to  plant  foot  and  sway  sceptre  in  those  Eastern  lands 
where  no  European  had  ruled  since  the  days  of  Heraclius. 

Of  the  same  blood  and  race  was  that  Ursel  de  Balliol,  who 
accompanied  Robert  Guiscard  into  Apulia,  and  Roger  into  Sicily, 
sharing  thus  in  the  foundation  of  those  great  Norman  kingdoms. 
Geoffrey  Malaterra,  a  contemporary  historian,  ascribes  to  Ursel  de 
Balliol  the  principal  glory  of  the  victories  gained  by  the  Normans 
in  those  wars,  and  holds  him  up  as  an  illustrious  example  of 
generosity  and  magnanimity.  Roger  himself,  says  Malaterra,  once 
hesitated  to  follow  up  the  Saracens  when  their  ranks  had  been 
broken  in  battle,  whereupon  Ursel  de  Balliol  threatened  that,  there 
or  elsewhere,  he  would  never  bring  him  aid  unless  he  attacked 
at  once.  His  own  men  also  hesitating,  he  inflamed  them  with  a 
stirring  ovation,  and,  joining  battle,  almost  destroyed  the  enemy. 
This  was  in  1069  (three  years  after  the  conquest  of  England  by 
Duke  William),  and  in  the  following  year  Ursel,  abandoning  the 
sons  of  Tancred,  who  claimed  all  authority  for  themselves  alone 
crossed  into  Thrace,  and  there  won  fame  as  the  most  redoubtable 
of  all  the  Prankish  leaders  of  mercenaries  in  the  wars  of  the 
Byzantine  Emperors.  "  He  burst  like  a  thunderbolt,"  says  Anna 
Comnena  (against  whose  father,  the  Emperor  Alexis  I,  Ursel  led 
his  "  troops  of  divers  nations  "),  "  upon  the  most  famous  captains 
who  were  sent  to  oppose  the  progress  of  his  arms."  The  career 
of  Ursel  de  Balliol  is  one  of  the  most  romantic  to  be  found  in 
Byzantine  history,  but  I  can  only  just  give  this  brief  sketch  of  it. 
At  the  time  when  his  kinsman,  Guy,  for  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  he  was  of  the  Balliols  of  Vimeu,  was  following  Duke  William 
into  England,  and  fighting  on  the  Sussex  Downs,  Ursel  was  among 
the  Norman  warriors  whose  deeds  struck  terror  into  the  hosts  of 
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Emperor,  Pope,  and  Saracen  in  Italy,  Sicily,  Thrace,  and  Asia 
Minor.  He  was  present  as  the  leader  of  a  band  of  mercenaries, 
French  and  Norman,  at  the  great  battle  in  Armenia  in  1071,  when 
the  Emperor  Romanus  Diogenes  was  defeated  and  made  prisoner 
by  the  Turcoman,  Alp  Arslan — a  fatal  day,  says  Gibbon,  when  the 
Asiatic  provinces  of  Rome  were  irretrievably  sacrificed. 


THE  GREAT  NORTHERN  ESTATES  OF  GUY  DE  BALLIOL 
THE  BARONY  OF  BYWELL 

The  original  centres  of  the  two  great  northern  lordships  granted 
to  Guy  de  Balliol  were  at  Bywell,  in  Northumberland,  and  at 
Gainford  at  Durham,  Bywell  being  about  fourteen  miles  distant, 
up  the  Tyne  Valley,  from  Newcastle,  and  Gainford  about  twenty 
miles  up  Teesdale  from  Middlesborough.  Both  places  are  situated 
in  fertile  and  beautiful  districts,  and  above  both  rise,  north  and 
south  of  their  rivers,  the  wild  moorlands,  Guy's  hunting  grounds, 
over  which  he  could  ride  far  and  wide  with  hawk  and  hound,  "  the 
delight  of  the  Northmen."  Later  on,  the  original  caput  Baroniae  at 
Gainford  was  shifted,  for  good  reasons,  as  we  shall  see,  to  the  more 
important  position  of  Marwood,  ten  miles  higher  up  the  river. 
The  great  Balliol  lordships  on  Tyne  and  Tees  have  had  their 
historians — Canon  Greenwell  for  Bywell,  and  Mr.  Wallran  for 
Gainford  and  Marwood.  "  There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a 
castle  or  any  such  like  fortified  place  at  Bywell,"  says  Canon 
Greenwell,  "  when  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Balliols.  Had  there 
been  one  it  is  almost  certain  that  some  remains  of  it  would  have 
been  left.  At  Bywell,  the  centre  of  the  Fee,  there  must,  however, 
have  been  some  adequate  place  of  residence  for  the  lord,  and  other 
buildings  appurtenant  to  a  great  franchise.  The  names  of  witnesses 
to  many  Balliol  charters  give  evidence  of  their  having  been 
executed  in  the  lord's  court  there,  and  in  one  case  a  grant  of  land, 
from  Adam  le  Stokesfield  to  Alexander  de  Baylliol,  one  of  the 
witnesses  is  William  de  Rodheclin, ' senescal of  Biwell.'" 

I  think  it  extremely  likely,  however,  that  there  was  a  fortified 
manor  house  of  the  Balliols,  and  that  it  occupied  the  site  of,  and 
was  absorbed  by,  the  castle  of  their  successors,  the  Nevills,  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  This  later  castle  "  lies  close  by  the  river,  in  times 
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of  flood  scarcely  out  of  reach  of  its  waters,  the  stream  flowing 
gently  with  rippling  shallows  over  a  pebbly  bed.  Along  the  river 
side,  and  not  far  distant  from  the  house  and  court  of  the  lord,  were 
the  houses  of  his  retainers,  with  two  churches  in  near  proximity, 
one  attached  to  the  Balliol  Fee,  the  other  to  the  conterminous  one 
of  Bolbec.  Among  the  houses  were  those  of  the  miller,  the  car- 
penter, the  baker,  the  pounder,  and  other  needful  folk,  not  the 
least  important  being  that  of  the  smith  with  his  forge.  He  the 
oldest  as  he  is  the  greatest  of  all  noble  craftsmen,  for  '  by  hammer 
and  hand  all  arts  do  stand,'  has  a  pedigree  in  comparison  with 
which  that  of  Balliol  is  but  of  yesterday.  Across  the  river  stretched 
the  weir,  as  well  as  a  dam  for  the  lord's  mill,  as  a  provision  in  the 
trap  it  contained  for  catching  the  salmon  in  their  ascent  up-stream, 
and  forming  a  very  valuable  property  among  the  rights  of  the 
Barony."  The  "  loc  "  and  fishery  at  By  well  are  mentioned  in  one 
of  the  charters  preserved  in  the  Treasury  of  Durham  Cathedral. 

An  ancient  bridge  once  spanned  the  river  below  the  weir,  and 
its  massive  ruined  piers  stood  in  the  water  until  1836,  when  it  was 
considered  necessary  to  destroy  them  with  gunpowder.  A  modern 
bridge  has  taken  the  place  of  the  one  which  heard  the  "drums  and 
tramplings "  of  conquest.  The  westward  view  from  it  is  very 
interesting : 

The  tower  of  the  Nevills  stands  by  the  river  bank,  its  embattled  turrets 
rising  clear  above  its  four-square  ivy-clad  walls.  The  newer  house,  which  is 
built  against  the  eastern  wall  of  the  ancient  gateway  tower,  adds  the  beauty 
of  its  lawns  and  flower  beds  to  the  surroundings.  Beyond,  the  Tyne  bends 
abruptly  southward  .  .  .  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  higher  up  again  changes  its 
direction,  and  encircles  the  churchyard  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  which,  with 
the  domain  beyond,  stands  in  a  parcel  of  the  ancient  barony  of  Balliol. 
Close  by,  in  the  adjacent  barony  of  Bolbec,  the  Church  of  St.  Andrew  pos- 
sesses a  pre-Conquest  tower.  These  sister  churches  stand  almost  side  by 
side,  where  all  is  as  silent  as  the  beautiful  cemeteries  which  surround  them. 
The  town  itself  has  entirely  gone,  leaving  no  trace  but  the  foot-stepped 
column  which  once  served  for  the  village  cross.  In  a  scene  of  such  retire- 
ment, where  the  leaf  rustles  in  its  fall  on  the  green  haugh,  it  is  difficult  to 
realize  the  site  of  the  ancient  village  street  (between  the  castle  and  the 
churches)  which  once  echoed  the  anvil-stroke  of  the  armourer's  hammer. 
The  village  was  largely  inhabited  by  smiths  and  workers  in  iron.  The 
great  wood  which  fed  their  furnaces  disappeared  with  the  ancient 
craftsmen. 
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Above  the  valley,  on  both  sides,  the  moorland  stretches  in  wild 
grandeur. 

From  the  bare  moors  behind,  and  the  thin  air  of  an  elevation  of  1,400 
feet,  a  descent  is  made  to  a  level  of  fifty  feet  above  the  sea,  and  to  a  zone 
of  climate  where  vegetation  luxuriates  in  the  highest  degree  ...  At  the 
northernmost  extremity  of  the  Barony,  on  Shildon  Hill,  is  the  site  of  a  British 
camp,  which  commands  an  outlook  of  considerable  extent.  From  Gates- 
head  Fell  on  the  east,  to  Cross  Fell  on  the  west,  the  eye  ranges  south- 
ward along  the  summit  of  Kilhope  to  the  ridges  of  Allendale,  Swinhope, 
and  the  crests  which  separate  Wear  and  Derwent  and  Tees;  while  the 
nearer  prospect  blends  in  outlines  where  form  and  colour  and  vastness 
are  strikingly  presented.  In  the  foreground  the  Tyne  flows  unseen,  its 
course  marked  only  by  the  denser  foliage  of  the  valley  below.  Rising 
behind  it  the  track  spreads  out  beyond,  revealing  its  successive  features 
scored  with  denes,  green  with  pastures,  bordered  by  mazes  of  copse,  or 
fringed  with  dark  stretches  of  fir,  till  the  distant,  higher  grounds  stand  out 
in  barren  grandeur.  And  in  the  view  thus  presented  there  lies  before  the 
eye  almost  the  entire  area  of  the  Baronies  of  Bolbec  and  Balliol. 

A  grand  inheritance  for  men  of  Viking  blood,  typical  in  its 
physical  features  of  their  own  character. 


THE  TEESDALE  BARONY 

What  Canon  Greenwell,  from  whom  I  have  just  quoted,  has 
done  for  the  Tyneside  Barony  of  the  Balliols,  Mr.  J.  R.  Wallran 
has  done  for  their  great  estates  on  the  Tees. 

That  river  [he  says],  after  enriching  some  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
romantic  landscape  scenery  in  the  north  of  England,  now  falling  over 
rocky  precipices;  now  rippling  over  its  broad,  pebbly  bed;  anon  gliding 
among  rich  pastures;  then  tearing  away  in  a  more  rugged  channel,  swells 
into  a  powerful  torrent;  and,  after  washing  the  base  of  the  rocks  crowned 
by  Bernard's  Castle,  dashes  on 

"  O'er  solid  sheets  of  marble  grey," 

and  canopied  with  ancient  woods,  to  form  the  most  attractive  feature  in 
the  far-famed  scenes  of  Rokeby. 

At  Gainford,  as  at  Bywell,  there  are  no  remains  of  the  original 
Manor  house  which,  however,  must  once  have  existed.  A  "  castle  " 
is  mentioned  as  having  been  repaired  by  Bishop  Beck  in  the  begin- 
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ning  of  the  fourteenth  century.  There  are  some  foundations  in  a 
garth  behind  Cradock's  Hall  at  the  west  end  of  the  village,  where 
probably  the  "  castle,"  or  fortified  manor  house  stood.  Gainford  is 
a  quiet  and  pleasant  spot  with  a  village  green  on  which,  "  in  more 
social  days,  ere  utilitarianism  and  sectarian  austerity  had  chased 
out  of  the  land  the  lingering  relics  of  old  English  merriment,  the 
young  people  of  the  village  danced." 

No  such  scenes,  however,  met  the  eye  of  Guy  de  Balliol,  when, 
in  1094  he  received,  with  Bywell  on  Tyne,  this  great  estate  on  the 
Tees. 

Naturally  stern  and  desolate  as  must  have  been  the  face  of  this  almost 
untilled  and  sylvan  region,  the  ravages  of  recent  wars  had  imposed  calami- 
ties on  the  wretched  inhabitants.  After  the  siege  of  York,  in  1069,  William 
the  Conqueror,  wishing  to  strike  terror  into  his  turbulent  northern  subjects, 
devastated  the  country  far  and  wide  between  there  and  Durham  with  a 
relentless  hand. 

A  contemporary  chronicler,  William,  monk  of  Malmesbury 
Abbey,  who  wrote  "  Five  books  upon  the  History  of  the  English 
Prelates  " — "  the  foundation  of  the  early  ecclesiastical  history  of 
England  on  which  all  writers  have  chiefly  relied  " — speaks  of  the 
desolate  condition  of  the  district  between  York  and  Durham.  "  The 
ground,"  he  says, 

for  more  than  60  miles,  totally  uncultivated  and  unproductive,  remains 
bare  to  the  present  day.  Should  any  strangei*-  now  see  it  he  laments  the 
once  magnificent  cities,  the  towers  threatening  heaven  itself  with  their 
loftiness,  the  fields  abundant  in  pasturage  and  watered  with  rivers ;  and  if 
any  ancient  inhabitant  remains  he  knows  it  no  longer. 

Roger,  of  Howden  in  Yorkshire,  another  famous  chronicler,  who 
wrote  his  "  Chronica "  in  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century, 
gives  a  still  more  terrible  picture  of  William's  revenge  and  the 
devastation  by  Malcolm  of  Scotland  in  the  following  year: 

Dreadful  was  it  to  behold  human  corpses  rotting  in  the  houses,  streets, 
and  high  roads;  for  all  the  people  having  been  cut  off,  either  with  the 
sword  or  famine,  or  else  having  through  hunger  left  their  native  county 
there  were  not  sufficient  left  to  inter  them.  Thus,  during  a  period  of  nine 
years,  did  the  land,  deprived  of  its  cultivators,  extend  far  and  wide  a  mere 
dreary  waste.  Between  York  and  Durham  there  was  not  one  inhabited 
town;  the  dens  of  wild  beasts  and  robbers,  to  the  great  terror  of  the 
traveller,  were  alone  to  be  seen. 
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In  1070  our  chronicler  describes  the  assembling  of  ships  in  the 
harbour  of  Wearmouth  crowded  with  fugitives.  There  was  Bishop 
Egelwin  of  Durham,  the  Clito  Edgar  with  his  mother  Agatha,  and 
his  sisters  Margaret  and  Christiana,  Siward  Barn,  and  many  be- 
sides, waiting  for  a  fair  wind  for  Scotland,  dreading  the  vengeance 
of  the  King  for  having  aided  the  Danish  invasion  the  year  before. 
While  these  ships  were  lying  at  Wearmouth, 

a  countless  multitude  of  Scots  under  King  Malcolm,  passing  through 
Cumberland,  fiercely  laid  waste  the  whole  of  Teesdale  and  its  neighbour- 
hood far  and  wide.  .  .  .  Having  laid  waste  part  of  Cleveland,  Malcolm 
suddenly  ravaged  Heorternisse  and  thence,  making  a  fierce  incursion  upon 
the  lands  of  St.  Cuthbert,  deprived  all  of  the  whole  of  their  property,  and 
some  even  of  their  lives. 

It  may  be  imagined,  therefore,  that,  even  twenty  years  after, 
Guy  de  Balliol's  Durham  and  Yorkshire  estates,  which  formed 
part  of  the  ravaged  country,  had  hardly  recovered  from  the  effect 
of  these  terrible  visitations.  Vast  though  the  estates  were,  they 
could  not  have  been  productive  of  much  wealth  to  their  lord.  It 
is  probable  that  Guy  did  not  reside  for  any  length  of  time  either 
at  Bywell  or  at  Gainford.  The  French  seigneurs  who  came  over 
with  the  Conqueror  spent  much  of  their  time,  as  the  Conqueror 
himself  did,  in  Normandy,  Brittany,  or  Picardy,  even  after  they 
had  become  English  Barons.  Indeed,  Ren6  de  Belleval,  one  of  the 
French  historians  of  the  Balliols,  insists  that  Guy  remained  French 
and  continued  to  reside  in  Vimeu,  as  did  the  St.  Vale'rys  and  the 
Riencourts,  and  other  seigneurs  who  had  also  received  great  estates 
in  England.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  Guy  did  reside 
occasionally  on  his  English  lands,  where  apparently  he  not  only 
hunted  on  his  Teesdale  moorlands,  but  even  did  a  little  poaching 
in  his  neighbour's  preserves.  A  writ,  issued  by  King  Henry  I  in 
the  first  decade  of  the  twelfth  century,  prohibits  Guy  de  Balliol 
from  hunting  in  the  forests  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham : 

Guido  de  Baleol  in  Durhamshire  tempore  Henrici  primi  prohibitus  ne 
fugeret  in  forestis  Ranulphi  Episcopi  Dunelmensis.  Teste  Wald.  [VValdric] 
cancellario  meo  apud  Barton-super-Humbram. 

Thus  is  the  writ  recorded  by  Leland  ("Collectanea,"  ed.  1770, 
vol.  i,  pt.  2,  p.  389),  and  as  it  was  witnessed  by  the  Chancellor 
Waldric,  it  must  have  been  issued  before  1 107. 
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Beyond  this  glimpse  of  Guy  de  Balliol,  galloping,  with  hound 
and  horn,  across  the  Bishop's  lands,  and  being  scolded  by  the  King 
(no  doubt  in  consequence  of  the  Bishop's  protest)  for  doing  so,  we 
see  and  know  but  little  of  him,  and  that  little  is  to  be  found  in  the 
rich  and  priceless  records  of  the  Church  wherein  lies  embedded 
so  much  of  the  history  of  England. 

These  great  northern  estates  of  Guy's  were  originally  part  of 
the  earldom  of  Northumberland,  and  the  grant  carried  with  it  the 
regalities  and  immunities  of  a  great  baronial  franchise,  the  right  of 
gallows,  power  of  judging  felons  captured  within  the  liberty,  and 
the  chattels  of  the  felons  who  were  convicted  in  the  lord's  court. 
These  rights  are  set  forth  in  the  pleadings  of  a  suit  before  the 
King's  justices  in  1293. 


Guv  DE  BALLIOL'S  BENEFACTIONS  TO  THE  CHURCH 

Following  the  example  of  many  of  the  seigneurs  who  had  come 
over  with  the  Conqueror  and  had  received  their  share  in  the  re- 
allotment  of  English  land,  Guy  de  Balliol,  when  he  added  the 
dignity  of  an  English  baron  to  his  Picardy  seigneuralty,  was  a 
large  benefactor  to  the  Church.  Canon  Greenwell  has  a  good  word 
to  say  for  the  motives  of  these  great  landed  lords  in  making  these 
endowments.  The  spirit  which  impelled  them, he  thinks,"was  surely 
not  merely  that  of  a  base  superstitious  fear  or  of  an  attempt  to 
condone  offences  against  an  outraged  Deity  by  a  gift.  It  was 
rather,  it  may  be  hoped,  the  desire  to  provide  the  people  who 
belonged  to  them,  and  among  whom  they  lived,  with  the  means 
of  securing  a  better  instruction,  and  of  aspiring  to  higher  and  more 
humane  feelings."  Let  us  hope  so;  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
it  was  so  in  the  case  of  the  Balliols  as  we  shall  see  later  on,  when 
their  power  and  wealth  increased. 


GUY'S  GIFT  TO  ST.  MARY'S,  YORK 

Guy  gave  to  the  great  monastery  of  St.  Mary  at  York  his  three 
Teesdale  churches  of  Stokesley,  Gainford,  and  Stainton.  The  text 
of  the  original  charter  is  preserved  in  the  Chartulary  of  St.  Mary's 
Abbey  in  the  Minster  Library  at  York.  It  is  an  interesting  docu- 
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ment  which   breathes   piety  and  loyalty.    The  translation  is  as 
follows: 

To  all  seeing  or  hearing  this  writing  as  well  present  as  future,  Guido  de 
Balliol  Greeting.  Know  ye  that  I  have  given  as  free  alms  to  God,  and  to 
Saint  Mary,  and  to  the  Abbey  of  York,  the  Church  of  Stokesley,  and  one 
carucate  of  land  in  the  same  vill,  and  the  tenth  of  my  lordship  of  the  same 
vill;  and  the  church  of  Gaynesford  and  two  bovates  of  land  and  the  tenth 
of  my  lordship  of  the  same  manor;  and  the  Church  of  Steynton  and  two 
bovates  of  land  and  the  tenth  of  my  lordship  of  the  same  vill;  for  the  soul 
of  my  lord  King  Henry  [Henry  I],  and  of  his  father  King  William  [the  Con- 
queror], and  of  his  mother  Queen  Matilda,  and  his  brother  King  William 
[Rufus],  and  of  his  son  William  [drowned  in  the  wreck  of  the  "  White 
Ship"  in  1120],  and  for  my  soul  and  that  of  Dionysia  my  wife,  and  of 
Bernard  de  Balliol  my  nephew,  and  for  the  souls  of  all  the  faithful 
departed.  And  know  ye  this  that  I  have  made  this  gift  without  any  land 
service. 

Witnesses:  Rayner  my  steward,  and  Vitalis  of  Stokesley,  and  Haithe- 
lard,  and  Robert  the  priest,  and  Sauhala  the  priest. 

And  I  have  made  this  alms  for  the  souls  of  my  father  and  mother  and 
of  all  my  relations. 


GUY  DE  BALLIOL'S  GIFT  TO  ST.  ALBAN'S  OF  LAND 
AT  HEXTON 

And  now  we  come  to  another  gift  made  by  Guy  de  Balliol, 
which  would  seem  to  prove  that  he  must  have  held  the  Manor  of 
Hitchin.  Among  the  Cottonian  Manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum 
is  a  volume  (Nero,  D.  vii)  containing  a  Catalogue  of  Benefactors 
and  all  those  who  were  received  into  full  fraternity  of  the  Monas- 
tery of  St.  Alban  up  to  the  year  1463.  At  page  946  it  is  recorded 
as  follows: 

Wido  de  Bailul  gave  to  St.  Alban  and  the  brothers  for  their  maintenance 
(ad  victum  eorum)  one  virgate  of  land  in  Hehstantune  (Hexton). 

Further  on,  at  page  IIQB,  among  the  names  of  the  seculars  and 
brothers  received  into  the  Abbey  is  the  name  "  Wido  de  Bailul." 
This  interesting  manuscript  is  illustrated  by  the  monks  who  com- 
piled it  with  curious  portraits  of  their  benefactors,  Guy  among 
them.  They  are  probably  merely  fancy  portraits;  this  one  of  Guy, 
made  more  than  350  years  after  his  death,  such  as  it  is,  is  the  only 
one  of  him  that  exists. 
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Now  the  entry  in  this  fifteenth-century  volume,  which  once 
belonged  to  the  great  Hertfordshire  abbey,  is  of  great  importance 
as  regards  the  history  of  the  Manor  of  Hitchin,  albeit  somewhat 
perplexing.  Hehstantune  (Hexton),  as  we  have  already  seen,  was 
one  of  the  appurtenances  ("  pertinentes  ")  of  Hitchin  in  Domesday 
Book,  and  Guy  could  hardly  have  held  the  Manor  of  Hexton 
unless  he  held  Hitchin,  to  which  it  belonged.  If  this  be  so,  then 
in  addition  to  the  great  estates  in  the  north,  the  Manor  of  Hitchin 
must  have  been  given  to  Guy  either  by  William  Rufus,  or  his  suc- 
cessor, Henry  I. 

But  except  in  this  St.  Alban's  entry  I  can  find  nowhere  any 
mention  of  the  Manor  of  Hitchin  having  been  bestowed  upon 
Guy. 

In  the  "Testa  de  Nevill,"  under  date  of  19  Henry  III  (1234- 
1235),  is  the  entry: 

Hugo  de  Baillol  tenet  Hicche  in  capite  de  domino  Rege  in  augmento 
baroniae  suae,  de  dono  Henriri  Regis,  am  Domini  Regis,  et  defendit  terram 
cum  alia  baronia  sua  per  feodum  duorum  militum. — Hugh  de  Balliol  holds 
Hicche  in  chief  of  the  lord  the  King  in  augmentation  of  his  barony,  of  the 
gift  of  King  Henry,  ancestor  of  the  lord  the  King,  and  holds  the  land,  with 
his  other  baronies  by  two  knights'  fees. 

The  "  Assize  Rolls  "  and  the  "  Testa  de  Nevill "  are  documents 
of  high  authority,  and  the  books  of  the  great  monasteries,  being 
records  of  estates  granted  to  them  on  which  their  revenues  de- 
pended, were  also  of  course  most  accurately  kept.  The  monks  of 
St.  Alban's  are  not  likely  to  have  made  any  mistake  as  to  the 
donor  of  their  virgate  of  land  in  Hexton.  Could  it  have  been 
another  Guy  de  Balliol?  There  was  another  Guy  (son  of  Bernard 
de  Balliol,  nephew  of  our  Guy)  who  was  living  in  1152,  and  though 
his  name  appears  in  connection  with  the  northern  possessions  of 
his  family,  he  was  not  in  the  direct  line  of  succession  and  certainly 
is  not  on  record  as  having  held  the  Manor  of  Hitchin  or  any  part 
of  it. 

THE  PARENTAGE  AND  FAMILY  OF  GUY  DE  BALLIOL 

It  is  not  possible  to  speak  with  certainty  as  to  the  parentage 
of  Guy  de  Balliol.  Canon  Greenwell  has  made  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  existing  sources,  among  which  are  two  pedigrees;  one 
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of  these  is  among  the  Dodsworth  Manuscripts  of  the  Bodleian 
Library  at  Oxford,  the  other  is  given  by  the  French  historian 
Rend  de  Belleval.  Canon  Greenwell  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 

it  is  quite  possible,  though  it  does  not  seem  to  be  capable  of  proof,  that 
Guy,  who  had  a  grant  of  the  English  lordships  from  William  Rufus,  was  a 
son  of  Guy  or  Wimund,  lord  of  Bailleul-en-Vimeu,  and  that  he  had  a 
brother  Hugh,  who  succeeded  to  and  remained  upon  the  ancestral  land  in 
Picardy  when  Guy  sought  his  fortune  among  the  host  of  Normans,  Picards, 
Bretons  and  others  who  followed  Duke  William  when  he  conquered 
England. 

Hugh  de  Bailleul,  Guy's  brother,  had  two  sons,  Bernard  and 
Eustace,  whose  names  appear  with  their  father  in  grants  made  to 
the  Abbey  of  Sery,  founded  about  1 1 30  by  William  de  Cayen.  Of 
these  two  sons,  Eustace  apparently  died  without  issue  before  1 138, 
and  Bernard  succeeded  to  the  French  estates  in  Picardy  and  to 
the  English  estates  of  his  uncle  Guy.  Besides  Bernard  and  Eustace, 
Hugh  de  Balliol  had  two  other  sons :  Ralph,  who  was  possessed 
of  meadow,  garden,  and  orchard  at  Dompierre;  and  Joscelin,  who 
seems  to  have  lived  in  England,  and  whose  grandchildren,  inter- 
marrying with  the  Percies,  became  ancestors  of  the  ducal  house  of 
Northumberland. 

Guy  de  Balliol's  wife  was  Dionysia,  as  we  have  seen  from  his 
Charter  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Mary,  York,  in  which  document  he 
mentions  also  his  nephew  Bernard  ("  pro  anima  mea  et  Dionysiae 
uxoris  meae  et  Bernardi  de  Balliol  nepotis  mei").  Guy  seems  to 
have  died  in  the  first  part  of  the  twelfth  century.  He  left  a 
daughter,  Hawise  de  Balliol,  to  whom  one  would  think  his  lord- 
ships would  naturally  have  passed.  They  did  pass,  however, 
possibly  by  some  arrangement  in  the  nature  of  an  entail,  to  his 
nephew  Bernard. 

But  Guy  bestowed  a  splendid  dower  upon  his  daughter,  who 
married  William  Bertram,  Baron  of  Mitford,  in  Northumberland. 
She  received  from  her  father  the  socage  of  Stainton,  and  Bechefeld 
in  the  barony  of  Balliol,  and  these  were  afterwards  held  by  the 
Bertrams  in  maritagio.  It  is  probable,  also,  that  the  estate  of 
Bothal,  Northumberland,  also  came  to  the  Bertrams  through 
Hawise  de  Balliol,  and  her  husband,  William  de  Bertram,  who 
founded  the  beautiful  priory  of  Brinkburn,  was  probably  also  the 
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founder  of  the  grand  castle  of  Bothal.  In  1 149-1 1 52  we  find  Roger 
de  Bertram,  the  son  of  Hawise  de  Balliol,  confirming  to  St.  Mary's 
Abbey,  York,  the  grant  of  the  church  of  Stainton,  made  by  Guy 
de  Balliol,  which  church,  he  says  in  the  charter,  was  given  by  his 
father,  William,  and  his  ancestor  Wido  de  Bailliol — "pater  meus 
Willelmus  et  avus  meus  Wido  de  Balliol." 


BARNARD  CASTLE. 


CHAPTER  V 
CHASTEL  DE  BERNARD 

T  must  have  been  in  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth 
century,  perhaps  about  1112,  that  Bernard  de  Bal- 
liol,  first  of  that  name,  succeeded  to  the  estates  of 
his  uncle  Guy.  Henry  I  was  on  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  times  were  so  troublous,  and  their 
records  so  incomplete,  that  we  must  not  look  to  find  Bernard's 
name  occurring  often  in  the  national  archives.  Not  until  1 130-1 131 
does  he  appear  in  the  Great  Roll  of  the  Exchequer  for  Yorkshire 
and  Northumberland,  as  having  been  pardoned  £6  i$s.,  and  again 
423.  by  the  King's  brief  to  the  sheriff,  and  in  the  same  counties 
37-r.  id.  for  Danegeld.  In  Essex  he  was  pardoned  5  marcs  of 
silver,  and  in  Hertfordshire,  for  Danegeld,  33^.  ^d. 


BERNARD'S  GIFTS  TO  THE  CHURCH 

In  the  next  year  we  find  Bernard  following  in  the  footsteps  of 
his  uncle  as  a  benefactor  to  the  Church,  for  he  then  confirmed 
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Guy's  gift  of  the  church  of  Gainford  to  the  monks  of  St.  Mary's 
Abbey,  York.  The  charter  is  one  of  many  in  the  ancient  Cartulary 
of  that  abbey,  preserved  in  the  library  of  York  Minster;  it  is  an 
interesting  document  addressed  to  "  all  his  men,  French  and  Eng- 
lish, and  to  all  the  faithful  of  Holy  Church";  he  refers  to  the 
church  of  Gainsford,  "  which  Wido  de  Balliol,  my  uncle,  from  whom 
I  have  my  heirship,  gave  to  the  said  monastery";  and  he  confirms 
the  gift  for  the  sake  of  the  soul  of  his  uncle  and  his  own,  and  those 
of  his  father  and  mother,  and  of  his  sons  living  and  dead.  At  the 
same  time  we  find  Bernard  coming  to  an  agreement  (the  text  of 
which  is  also  in  the  Cartulary  of  St.  Mary's)  with  Savaric  the 
Abbot,  that  during  his  own  life  and  that  of  his  next  heir  he  should 
have  the  nomination  of  a  parson  to  serve  the  Church  of  Gainford. 
The  parson  so  nominated  was  to  be  presented  by  the  Abbot  to  the 
Bishop  of  Durham  and  was  to  pay  the  Abbot  during  the  life  of 
Bernard  and  his  next  heir  the  sum  of  forty  shillings  yearly.  The  wit- 
nesses to  this  and  the  preceding  document  are  identical.  Among 
them  are  Ingelram  de  Balliol,  Paulinus  the  doctor,  Herbert  of  Doura, 
clerk  to  Bernard,  and  Walter  of  Abbeville.  To  the  monastery  of 
Kelso  Bernard  gave  out  of  his  Scottish  estates  a  fishery  in  the  Tweed, 
and  his  sons,  Bernard  and  Wido,  are  witnesses  to  the  deed.  On 
the  priory  of  Hexham  in  Northumberland  he  bestowed  the  manor 
of  Stelling,  and  a  toft  and  two  acres  of  land  at  Newbiggen-on-Sea. 
To  Newminster  Abbey  he  gave  another  toft  at  Newbiggen.  To 
the  priory  of  Brinkburn,  founded  by  William  de  Bertram,  husband 
of  his  cousin  Hawise  de  Balliol,  he  gave  a  dwelling  (mansura)  in 
Newbiggen. 

It  is  probable  that  for  some  years  after  the  death  of  Guy, 
Bernard  de  Balliol,  when  he  went  to  visit  his  estates  on  the  Tees, 
took  up  his  residence  in  the  old  manor  place  of  Gainford  in  its 
sheltered  position  on  the  river.  Here,  maybe,  though  successive 
Danish  invasions  had  often  swept  the  whole  of  this  northern  land, 
in  his  time  still  existed  some  remains  of  the  ancient  monastery, 
where,  as  is  recorded,  Edwin,  a  Northumbrian  chieftain,  died  in  801, 
and  where  Egred,  Bishop  of  Lindisfarne,  in  821-845  built  a  church. 
But  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Henry  I  was  a  troublous  time;  great 
castles  arose  everywhere  when  Stephen,  the  last  of  the  Normans, 
son  of  the  Conqueror's  daughter  Adela,  came  to  the  English 
throne. 
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THE  STRIFE  OF  KING  AND  EMPRESS 

The  rightful  heir  to  the  throne  was  the  Empress  Matilda, 
daughter  of  Henry  I  (called  Empress,  having  been  the  child-widow 
of  the  Emperor  Henry  V  before  her  marriage  with  Geoffrey  Plan- 
tagenet  of  Anjou),  but  the  citizens  of  London  (less  enlightened 
than  they  are  now)  thought  the  times  too  disturbed  for  a  woman's 
rule,  and  there  had  not  yet  been  a  Queen  of  England.  They 
received  Stephen  with  open  arms  when,  on  Henry's  death  in  1135, 
he  came  among  them.  His  cousin  Matilda,  however,  found  sup- 
porters when  she  landed  at  Arundel  in  1139,  and  a  fierce  civil  war 
broke  out.  The  barons  on  both  sides  broke  loose: 

They  fought  amongst  themselves  with  deadly  hatred;  they  spoiled  the 
fairest  lands  with  fire  and  rapine.  Men  said  openly  that  Christ  and  His 
Saints  were  asleep.  .  .  .  Man  rose  up  against  man,  discord  was  rife  in  the 
land  wasting  the  substance  of  both  high  and  low,  and  penetrating  on  all 
sides  within  strong  and  lofty  walls.  Everyone  spoiled  his  neighbour's  goods. 
The  powerful  oppress  the  weak  by  violence  and  obtain  exemption  from 
enquiry  by  the  terror  of  their  threats.  Death  is  the  lot  of  him  who  resists. 
The  wealthy  nobles  of  the  land,  rolling  in  affluence,  care  little  to  what 
iniquities  the  wretched  sufferers  are  exposed;  all  their  concern  is  for  them- 
selves and  their  own  adherents.  They  store  their  castles  and  fortified  towns 
with  all  things  necessary  and  garrison  them  with  armed  bands,  fearing  a 
revolution  which  should  alter  the  succession  to  the  crown,  and  not  reflect- 
ing on  the  dispensations  of  the  providence  of  God  '  whose  ways  are  past 
finding  out.'  .  .  .  New  castles  to  the  number  of  over  a  thousand  sprung 
up  all  over  the  land,  without  licence  of  the  King. 

Such  is  the  terrible  picture  of  the  England  of  1135,  drawn  for  us 
by  the  chroniclers  of  the  time. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  we  should  find  our  Bernard, 
one  of  the  most  powerful  barons  of  the  age,  among  the  castle 
builders.  As  Mr.  Wallran  picturesquely  puts  it: 

The  arduous  task  of  erecting  on  his  great  barony  on  the  Tees  a  strong- 
hold to  safeguard  it,  which  was  not  undertaken  by  Guy,  was  reserved  for 
the  resolute  and  warlike  spirit  of  his  successor,  Bernard,  who,  willing  to 
desert  the  old  manor  place  of  Gainford,  embosomed  in  a  lowly  position  in 
the  river  vale  as  better  suited  to  the  genius  of  the  Saxon  agriculturists  or 
the  sequestered  retirement  of  religious  devotees,  found  in  the  heights  of 
Marwood  (near  by)  all  that  could  minister  to  his  warlike  inclinations  or 
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enhance  his  rural  diversions.  The  stern  crag  that  beetled  above  the  head- 
long torrent  of  the  Tees  presented  an  imperishable  foundation  for  a 
structure  that  was  intended  for  no  temporary  duration  and  for  impregnable 
security,  while  the  dense  and  luxuriant  forests  that  stretched  from  its  base 
far  away  among  the  purple  fells  sheltered  hordes  of  deer  and  cattle. 

BERNARD'S  GREAT  CASTLE 

In  a  magnificent  position,  over  the  river  Tees,  rose,  probably  in 
the  years  between  1112  and  1132,  one  of  the  grandest  Norman 
castles  in  England,  well  able,  by  its  immense  extent  and  strength, 
to  protect  the  Balliols  and  their  vassals  against  all  enemies,  and  above 
all,  to  withstand  the  fierce  torrent  of  Scottish  invasion.  That  was,  no 
doubt,  one  great  reason  for  the  building  of  the  castle.  It  was 
called  by  the  name  of  its  builder  "CHASTEL  DE  BERNARD";  it  is 
called  Barnard's  Castle  to  this  day.  It  would  be  difficult  to  surpass 
in  England  the  beauty  of  the  place.  "  Towering  as  it  does  over  the 
river  on  one  side,  and  enclosed  by  woods  and  gardens  on  the 
other,  it  presents  a  picture,"  says  Canon  Greenwell,  "alike  im- 
pressive by  its  massive  strength  and  soothing  by  its  gracious 
surroundings,  and  may  claim  from  its  position  and  imposing  out- 
lines to  hold  its  own  even  when  compared  with  most  of  the  other 
noble  castles  of  the  North." 

"  STATELY  UPON  TEES  " 

This  majestic  and  historic  stronghold  has  appealed  to  the 
artist,  the  archaeologist,  the  historian,  the  poet,  the  traveller.  John 
Leland,  our  early  tourist,  who  travelled  over  England  in  the  time 
of  Henry  VIII,  commissioned  by  the  King,  as  his  "  antiquary,"  to 
investigate  "  England's  antiquities  and  peruse  the  libraries  of  all 
cathedrals,  abbeys,  priories,  colleges  and  places  where  any  records, 
writings  or  secrets  of  antiquity  were  deposited,"  thus,  in  his  terse 
fashion  describes  Barnard's  Castle: 

The  Castelle  of  Barnard  stondith  stately  upon  Tees.  The  first  Area 
hath  no  very  notable  thing  yn  it,  but  the  fair  Chapelle  wrier  be  2  Cantuaries. 
In  the  Midle  of  the  Body  of  this  Chapel  is  a  fair  Marble  Tumbe  with  an 
Image  and  an  Inscription  about  it  yn  French.  There  is  another  in  the 
South  Waul  of  the  Body  of  the  Chapelle  of  fre  Stone  with  an  Image  of  the 
same.  Sum  say  that  they  were  of  the  Bailliolles. 
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The  effigies  were,  no  doubt,  those  of  two  of  the  Balliols,  probably 
successors  of  Bernard.  They  have  disappeared,  as  has  most  of  the 
chapel,  which  was  a  part  of  the  original  building  of  Bernard. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  BARNARD  CASTLE 

Passing  over,  for  a  time,  the  early  history  of  the  castle,  we  find 
it  in  the  fifteenth  century  a  favourite  residence  of  Richard  III, 
whose  emblem  of  the  boar  may  be  seen  sculptured  upon  its  walls. 
Later,  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  it  was  attacked  by  the  insurgent 
Earls  of  Northumberland  and  Westmoreland,  and  taken,  after  a 
defence  of  eleven  days  under  Sir  George  Bowes.  The  siege  is 
commemorated  in  the  famous  ballad, "  The  Rising  in  the  North." 
Sir  George  Bowes,  issuing  from  the  castle,  attacks  the  earls  on 
their  way  towards  York.  The  earls  turn  upon  him  and  then,  says 
the  ballad: 

That  baron  he  to  his  castle  fled 

To  Barnard  castle  then  fled  hee; 
The  uttermost  walles  were  eathe  to  win 

The  carles  have  wonne  them  presentlie. 

The  uttermost  walles  were  lime  and  bricke 
But  though  they  won  them  soon  anone 

Long  e'er  they  wan  the  innermost  walles, 
For  they  were  cut  in  rocke  of  stone. 

Then  newes  unto  leeve  London  came 

In  all  the  speede  that  ever  may  bee, 
And  word  is  brought  to  our  royall  queene 

Of  the  rysing  in  the  North  countrie. 

Her  grace  she  turned  her  round  about 

And  like  a  royall  queene  she  swore, 
"  I  will  ordayne  them  such  a  break-fast 

As  never  was  in  the  North  before." 

With  the  result,  as  the  last  verse  informs  us,  that  there  was 

.  .  .  many  a  childe  made  fatherlesse 
And  widowed  many  a  tender  wife. 

Modern  archaeologists,  W.  T.  Clark  and  many  others,  have 
given  us  detailed  descriptions  of  the  plan,  the  structure,  the  military 
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importance  of  Barnard's  Castle.  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  cast  about 
it  the  halo  of  immortal  verse.  He  begins  his  poem  of  "  Rokeby/' 
written  in  1812-1813,  with  a  description  of  moonlight  upon 

.  .  .  Bernard's  towers  and  Tees's  stream. 

Such  varied  hues  the  warder  sees 
Reflected  from  the  woodland  Tees; 
Then  from  old  Baliol's  tower  looks  forth, 
Sees  the  clouds  mustering  in  the  north, 
Hears  upon  turret-roof  and  wall 
By  fits  the  plashing  rain-drop  fall; 
Lists  to  the  breeze's  boding  sound, 
And  wraps  his  shaggy  mantle  round — 
Those  towers  which  in  the  changeful  gleam 
Throw  murky  shadows  on  the  stream. 

Then,  again,  in  the  second  canto  of  the  poem : 

...  as  a  livelier  twilight  falls 
Emerge  proud  Bernard's  bannered  walls, 
High-crowned  he  sits  in  dawning  pale 
The  sovereign  of  the  lovely  vale. 

And  then  comes  the  fine  description  of  the  view  over  Teesdale 
from  the  battlements,  the  swift  course  of  the  river  below  dashing 
along  in  its  rocky  channel,  spanned  by 

.  .  .  Bernard's  bridge  of  stately  stone. 

The  whole  poem  glows  with  the  local  colour  of  the  beautiful 
district  where  Bernard  de  Balliol  held  almost  regal  sway. 


BERNARD'S  TOWN 

But  Bernard  de  Balliol  did  more  than  build  a  castle.  He 
founded  a  town.  When  his  grand  walls  and  towers  rose  "  statelie 
upon  Tees,"  his  vassals  naturally  clustered  about  them  for  protec- 
tion. The  old  residence  of  the  inhabitants  was  the  town  of 
Marwood,  which  was  situated  on  the  outskirts  of  the  later  town  of 
Barnard  Castle,  where  the  present  street  of  Gallowgate  begins. 
There  in  the  eighteenth  century  some  steps  and  a  pavement  were 
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excavated,  which  were  probably  the  remains  of  the  permanent 
gallows  which  stood  there.  "  Upon  the  erection  of  a  fortress,"  says 
Hutchinson  ("Hist.  Durham,"  iii,  232),  "the  inhabitants,  being 
encouraged  by  the  grant  of  privileges,  were  induced  to  build 
habitations  under  the  protection  of  the  Castle,  by  which  the  ancient 
town  of  Marwood  became  deserted  and  was  suffered  to  go  down." 
Marwood,  no  doubt,  once  clustered  about  the  ancient  Bede  Kirk, 
now  desecrated. 

The  town  which  thus  sprang  up  beneath  his  lordly  towers  was 
created  a  Borough  by  Bernard  de  Balliol,  with  rights,  privileges, 
and  liberties  upon  the  model  of  those  which  were  granted  by  Alan 
of  Brittany,  Earl  of  Richmond  in  Yorkshire,  to  his  burgesses  of  that 
place.  The  foundation  charter  of  Bernard's  town  is  not  in  exist- 
ence, but  the  confirmation  charter  of  his  son,  Bernard  II,  and  others, 
also  confirmatory,  by  succeeding  members  of  the  family,  remain  to 
this  day,  with  seals  attached,  among  the  archives  of  the  town  of 
Bernard  Castle.  The  confirmatory  charter  of  Bernard,  junior,  runs 
as  follows: 

Bernard  de  Baill.  Omnibus  hominibus  suis  et  amicis  Francis  et  Anglis 
tam  presentibus  quam  futuris  salutem.  Sciatis  me  dedisse  et  hac  carta  mea 
confirmasse  burgensibus  meis  de  Castello  Bernard  et  heredibus  suis  omnes 
illas  libertates  et  liberas  consuetudines  quas  dedit  eis  pater  meus  et  concessit 
tenendas  a  me  et  heredibus  meis  in  feudo  et  hereditate  secundum  libertates 
de  Richemunt  quas  dedit  eis  pater  meus  et  concessit.  Hii  sunt  testes: 
Randulf  fil.  Huilard,  Radulf  de  Gunivart'  Hingelram  de  Dumart',  Gocelin 
de  Heliscurt  [Helicourt  in  Picardy  on  Bernard's  French  estates],  Reginald 
Camerarius,  Robert  de  Rue,  Malger  Sacerdos,  Helias  Sacerdos,  Reginald, 
the  miller,  etc. 

The  privileges — "all  those  liberties  and  free  customs" — were 
probably  exemptions  from  the  payment  of  certain  tolls  of  pontage, 
passage,  lastage  and  stallage,  freedom  to  buy  and  sell,  and  the 
readier  administration  of  justice.  "  For  these  liberties,"  says  Mr. 
Wallran,  "  the  burgesses  paid  a  certain  rent  to  the  lord,  thus  render- 
ing the  enfranchisement  of  the  borough  a  reciprocal  benefit."  The 
building  of  the  great  castle  on  the  Tees,  and  the  founding  of  the 
town  which  has  perpetuated  Bernard  de  Balliol's  name  to  this  day, 
show  to  what  a  height  of  power  the  nephew  of  the  Picardy  seigneur 
had  already  risen  among  the  Barons  of  England. 
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is  evident  from  the  concessions  granted  by  the 
King's  briefs  to  the  sheriff  in  the  last  years  of  King 
Henry  I,  and  from  the  mention  of  the  king  and  his 
family  in  the  charter  to  St.  Mary's  at  York,  that 
Bernard  de  Balliol  stood  high  in  that  sovereign's 
favour.  We  find  him  also  enjoying  the  friendship  of  King  David  I 
of  Scotland,  who,  before  succeeding  to  the  Scottish  throne  in  1123, 
had  been  brought  up  in  the  court  of  Henry  I,  and  had  no  doubt 
met  Bernard  there.  Bernard  was  one  of  many  southern  nobles  and 
barons  who  frequented  the  Court  of  David,  and  he  must  often  have 
been  in  Scotland — the  country  which  in  later  years  was  to  prove 
so  fatal  to  the  race  of  Balliol.  Bernard  witnessed  many  of  David's 
charters,  and  we  find  the  king  as  a  witness  to  one  of  Bernard's — 
that  grant  to  Kelso  Abbey  of  the  Tweed  fishery  at  Woodhorn,  of 
which  mention  has  already  been  made.  David  himself  was  the 
founder  of  the  Abbey  which  he  established  "  at  the  Church  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  on  the  Bank  of  the  Tweed  beside  Roxburgh  in  the 
place  called  Calkou."  The  fishery  grant  by  Bernard  de  Balliol  is 
witnessed  by  David,  King  of  Scotland,  and  Malcolm  and  William, 
his  nephews,  whom  Bernard  calls  in  the  grant  his  "  lords."  This 
grant,  and  King  David's  confirmation,  are  preserved  in  the  Register 
of  the  Charters  of  Kelso  of  the  thirteenth  century  in  the  Library  of 
the  Faculty  of  Advocates  at  Edinburgh.  Bernard  de  Balliol  held 
large  grants  of  land  in  Scotland  under  King  David. 

In   1135   Bernard  de  Balliol,  together  with  King  David,  did 
homage  to  the  Empress  Matilda  as  the  rightful  sovereign  of  Eng- 
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land,  and  David  was  one  of  the  first  to  draw  the  sword  on  her  behalf. 
He  invaded  England,  took  Carlisle,  Norham,  Alnwick,  and  New- 
castle, and  penetrated  as  far  as  Durham.  This  must  have  been  a 
severe  test  of  Bernard  de  Balliol's  loyalty  to  David,  for  the  fierce 
tide  of  invasion  must  have  swept  over  his  own  lands  of  the  Barony 
of  Bywell,  up  to  his  castle  on  the  Tees. 

THE  EMBASSY  TO  KING  DAVID  OF  SCOTLAND 

We  can  turn  to  a  contemporary  chronicler,  Richard,  Prior  of 
Hexham  (Hexham  is  quite  close  to  the  Balliol  Barony),  for  some 
account  of  Bernard  de  Balliol's  services.  Richard  of  Hexham  gives 
us  a  terrific  account  of  the  invasion  of  Northumberland  by  the  Scots 
in  1138.  "That  execrable  army,"  he  says, 

more  atrocious  than  the  whole  race  of  pagans,  neither  fearing  God  nor 
regarding  man,  spread  desolation  over  the  whole  province  and  murdered 
everywhere  persons  of  both  sexes  of  every  age  and  rank  and  overthrew, 
plundered  and  burned  towns,  churches  and  houses  .  .  .  That  infamous  army 
received  accessions  from  the  Normans,  Germans  and  English,  from  the 
Northumbrians  and  Cumbrians,  from  Teviotdale  and  Lothian,  from  the 
Picts,  commonly  called  Galwegians,  and  the  Scots,  and  no  one  knew  their 
number,  for  multitudes  uncalled  for  allied  themselves  with  those  above 
mentioned,  either  from  love  of  plunder  or  opportunity  of  revenge  or  mere 
desire  for  mischief  with  which  that  region  was  rife.  Overrunning  the  pro- 
vince and  sparing  none  they  ravaged  with  sword  and  fire  almost  all  North- 
umberland as  far  as  the  river  Tyne. 

"  The  King  of  Scots,"  says  Prior  Richard, 

passing  by  Durham,  destroyed  the  crops  as  far  as  the  river  Tees,  and 
according  to  his  usual  practice  caused  the  towns  and  churches  which  had 
previously  escaped  uninjured,  to  be  dismantled,  plundered  and  burnt.  But 
God's  mercy,  being  moved  by  the  tears  of  innumerable  widows,  orphans, 
and  victims,  no  longer  permitted  such  wickedness  to  go  unchastised. 

At  this  time  we  find  that  Bernard  de  Balliol  had  renounced  his 
homage  to  Matilda,  and  had  joined  the  party  of  Stephen.  This,  of 
course,  brought  him  in  opposition  to  his  "  lord  "  David,  but  he  did 
not  hesitate,  and  it  was  while  he  was  with  Stephen  in  the  south- 
west of  England  that  the  opportunity  came,  of  which  he  made  noble 
use,  of  becoming  an  ambassador  of  peace.  The  Barons  of  Yorkshire, 
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the  next  county  which  would  have  been  harried  by  the  Scots, 
assembled  under  Archbishop  Thurstan.  The  assembly  was  at  first 
irresolute  and  suspicious  of  treachery  among  their  own  number. 
But  Thurstan,  says  our  chronicler,  "  was  a  man  of  great  firmness 
and  worth  and  animated  them  by  his  counsel  and  exhortations. 
He  promised  them  also  that  the  priests  of  his  diocese  bearing  crosses 
should  march  with  them  to  battle  and  that  he  also  God  willing 
designed  to  be  present  with  his  men  in  the  battle." 

At  this  period  of  perplexity  one  of  the  nobles  of  the  province, 
Bernard  de  Baliol,  sent  to  them  by  the  King  of  England,  arrived 
with  a  number  of  knights,  and  on  the  King's  part  and  on  his  own, 
he  greatly  aroused  their  energy.  Thus  incited  by  the  charge  of 
the  king  and  their  archbishop,  coming  unanimously  to  one  decision, 
they  returned  to  their  own  abodes,  and  shortly  after  again  met  at 
York,  each  fully  equipped  and  armed  for  battle. 

So  the  barons  of  the  north  set  forth  from  York  to  meet  the 
enemy,  bearing  with  them  the  cross  of  Archbishop  Thurstan,  and 
the  standard  of  St.  Peter,  which  he  had  also  given  into  their  keep- 
ing. "  They  proceeded  to  the  town  called  Thirsk,"  Prior  Richard 
goes  on, 

whence  they  despatched  Robert  de  Bruce  and  Bernard  de  Balliol  (a 
strange  and  romantic  association  of  the  two  names,  for  these  were  the 
ancestors  of  the  future  rivals  for  the  Scottish  crown  156  years  later) — to 
the  King  of  Scotland.  They  very  humbly  and  courteously  besought  him 
that  he  would  at  least  desist  from  his  acts  of  ferocity  and  faithfully  pro- 
mised him  that  if  he  would  accede  to  their  request  they  would  obtain 
from  the  King  of  England  the  earldom  of  Northumberland  which  he 
claimed  for  his  son  Henry.  But  he,  together  with  his  followers,  with  a 
hardened  heart  spurned  their  solicitation  and  disdainfully  taunted  them. 
They  therefore  returned  to  their  associates,  Robert  abjuring  the  homage 
he  had  rendered  him,  and  Bernard  the  fealty  which  he  had  sworn  to  him 
on  one  occasion  when  he  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  him. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  STANDARD,  1138 

The  envoys  having  returned,  the  barons  swore  to  conquer  or  to 
perish  together,  and  when  the  scouts  brought  word  that  the  Scots 
had  passed  the  Tees,  the  army  advanced  to  North  Allerton  and 
there  awaited  the  onslaught  of  King  David. 
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Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  English  army  upon  the  battle- 
ground near  North  Allerton,  there  arose  upon  the  plain  the  tall 
ship's-mast,  set  in  the  centre  of  a  frame,  and  from  the  summit  of 
which  hung  a  silver  pix  containing  the  Host,  and  the  banners  of 
St.  Peter  the  Apostle,  John  of  Beverley,  and  Wilfrid  of  Ripon, 
Confessors  and  Bishops.  "  In  doing  this,"  says  Prior  Richard, 

their  hope  was  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  by  the  efficacy  of  His  Body 
might  be  their  leader  in  the  contest  in  which  they  were  engaging  in  defence 
of  their  Church  and  their  Country.  By  this  means  they  also  provided  for 
their  men  that  in  the  event  of  their  being  cut  off  and  separated  from  them, 
they  might  observe  some  certain  and  conspicuous  rallying  point  by  which 
they  might  rejoin  their  comrades,  and  where  they  would  receive  succour. 

The  great  mast  and  its  car  were  called  "  The  Standard,"  and  the 
Prior  quotes  with  reference  to  it  a  Latin  elegiac  verse  written  by 
Hugh,  Archdeacon  of  York : 

Dicitur  a  stando  Standardum  quod  stetit  illic 
Militiae  probitas  vincere  sive  mori 

and  which  may  be  translated :  "  It  is  called  from  the  stand  the 
Standard  which  stood  there  the  test  of  soldiership  to  conquer  or  to 
die."  An  early  thirteenth-century  manuscript  in  the  British  Museum 
("  Arundel,"  150)  gives  an  idea  of  the  great  standard  from  which 
the  battle  took  its  name.  The  Knights  and  Barons  marshalled 
their  host  around  it,  and  the  lord  of  Bywell,  Barnard  Castle,  and 
Hitchin  was  among  them. 


AROUND  THE  SACRED  STANDARD 

From  the  car  of  the  Standard,  Walter  Espec,  a  famous  warrior, 
harangued  the  barons ;  then  he  held  forth  his  hand  to  William  of 
Albemarle,  with  the  words :  "  I  pledge  thee  my  troth  either  to 
conquer  or  to  die."  All  around  there  burst  forth  the  clamour  of 
many  tongues,  repeating  the  pledge — "To  conquer  or  to  die!" 
Then,  suddenly,  the  signal  was  given  that  the  enemy  was  advanc- 
ing. Down  on  their  knees  sank  the  mail-clad  host  beneath  the  sacred 
banners.  Then,  the  silence  broken  only  by  the  dull,  distant  roar  of 
the  barbarian  host  and  the  neighing  of  horses,  the  voice  of  the 
Bishop  of  the  Orkneys  was  heard,  pronouncing  from  the  car  the 
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Prayer  of  Absolution.  Once  more  there  burst  forth  a  deep  cry  of 
"  Amen,"  and  then,  their  mail  ringing  as  they  rose,  the  warriors  of 
England  stood  again  in  their  serried  ranks,  ready  for  the  shock  of 
battle.  The  barbarian  host  came  roaring  on,  and  dashed  itself  to 
pieces  against  that  solid  front.  "  Thus,  by  the  righteous  judgment 
of  God,"  says  the  Prior,  "  those  who  had  cruelly  massacred  multi- 
tudes and  left  them  unburied  were  themselves  dismembered  and 
torn  to  pieces  or  rotted  in  the  open  air." 


Two  GREAT  CHIEFS  OF  THE  BORDERLAND 

It  is  not  possible  to  give  a  better  idea  of  the  romantic  interest 
of  this  event  in  the  career  of  Bernard  de  Balliol  than  is  given  by 
Mr.  Freeman  in  the  fifth  volume  of  his  "  History  of  the  Norman 
Conquest."  "The  Battle  of  the  Standard,"  he  says, 

is  one  of  the  most  striking  events  in  the  history  of  the  age.  Most  instruc- 
tive of  all  its  incidents,  both  from  the  names  of  the  persons  concerned  and 
from  the  illustrations  which  it  gives  us  of  law  and  manners,  is  the  tale  of 
two  great  chiefs  of  the  Borderland — Robert  of  Bruce  and  Bernard  of 
Balliol.  The  bearers  of  these  great  names  appear  in  a  character  most 
honourable  to  them.  If  the  deeds  of  this  campaign  stirred  up  the  righteous 
indignation  of  a  foreign  priest  (the  Papal  Legate),  they  no  less  stirred  up 
the  righteous  indignation  of  the  two  noble  warriors  who  had  seen  them  with 
their  own  eyes.  Robert  of  Bruce  and  Bernard  of  Balliol  were  men  who 
were  entangled  in  one  of  those  strange  conflicts  of  duty  which  so  often 
arose  out  of  the  complications  of  feudalism.  English  barons  of  Norman 
descent,  they  were  still  the  "  men  "  of  the  King  of  Scots.  Bernard  seems 
to  have  been  bound  to  him  only  by  that  casual  kind  of  homage  which  we 
sometimes  come  across  in  those  days;  such  a  homage,  it  may  be,  as  that 
by  which  Harold  bound  himself  to  William.  The  tie  between  Robert  and 
the  Scottish  king  was  a  nearer  one.  He  had  spent  a  great  part  of  his  life 
in  the  faithful  service  and  intimate  friendship  of  David.  Both  these  barons 
went  and  prayed  the  King  to  hold  his  hand.  The  gentle  heart  of  David 
was  minded  to  yield,  but  his  sterner  nephew,  William,  kept  the  King  back, 
and  sent  away  the  lord  of  Bruce  with  insult.  On  this,  in  a  form  not  un- 
common in  those  times,  Robert  and  Bernard  both  defied  David;  that  is, 
they  withdrew  themselves  from  the  obligations  towards  him  which  they  had 
taken  on  themselves  by  the  act  of  homage.  Then  came  the  battle  and  all 
that  followed  it. 
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THE  SHADOW  OF  THE  FUTURE 

But  in  the  two  men  who  stand  forth  as  the  champions,  not  only 
of  England,  but  of  outraged  humanity,  men  whose  name  and 
lineage  are  in  so  strange  a  way  a  common  possession  of  Normandy, 
England,  and  Scotland,  we  seem  to  see  a  kind  of  foreshadowing  of 
the  history  of  their  more  famous  descendants.  The  momentary 
homage  of  Bernard  of  Balliol  to  the  Scottish  King  might  seem 
to  pre-figure  the  momentary  reign  of  his  descendant  over  the 
Scottish  kingdom.  The  long  service  of  Robert  of  Bruce  has  its 
anti-type  in  the  lasting  dynasty  founded  by  another  of  his  name,  a 
dynasty  through  which  England  first  lost  her  claim  to  the  over- 
lordship  of  Northern  Britain,  but  through  which,  in  a  later  genera- 
tion, the  old  wounds  were  healed  by  the  peaceful  union,  first  of  the 
crowns,  and  then  of  the  kingdoms. 


BERNARD  AND  THE  ABBEY  OF  CLUNY 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  turmoil  of  disputed  succession,  battle, 
and  invasion,  we  are  reminded  that  Bernard  de  Balliol  was  a 
French  seigneur  as  well  as  an  English  Baron,  and  that  he  remem- 
bered his  duty  to  Holy  Church  as  to  his  king.  It  is  recorded  in  the 
Cartulary  of  the  Abbey  of  Cluny  that  in  the  year  1 138  (the  year  of 
the  Battle  of  the  Standard)  Bernard  de  Balliol,  with  the  consent  of 
his  wife  Matilda,  his  four  sons,  and  his  daughter,  surrendered  to  the 
Abbot  of  Cluny  the  altars  in  the  churches  of  Dompierre,  Tours, 
Bailleul,  Ercourt,  Ramburelles  and  Allenay,  in  the  diocese  of 
Amiens,  which  Bernard  and  his  children  held  by  inheritance  from 
their  ancestors.  The  document  is  an  interesting  one,  for  it  gives  us 
authentic  material  for  the  Balliol  pedigree.  His  sons  mentioned  in 
the  charter  are:  Ingelram,  Guy,  Eustace,  and  Bernard,  of  whom 
Guy  and  Bernard  appear  in  their  father's  charter  to  Kelso  Abbey, 
of  which  mention  has  already  been  made ;  also  a  daughter,  Halwide 
or  Atuidis  (?  Hawise),  and  a  brother,  Radulf. 

Bernard's  relations  with  his  bishop  in  England  were  not  on 
so  satisfactory  a  footing  as  those  with  the  ecclesiastics  of  his 
paternal  district  in  France,  for  in  1140  we  find  him  supporting 
William  Cumin,  the  Chancellor  of  Scotland,  when,  with  the  conniv- 
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ance  of  the  Empress  and  David,  he  intruded  himself  into  the  See 
of  Durham ;  but  his  adherence  to  Cumin  must  have  been  shaken 
when,  in  the  same  year,  Cumin  plundered  Balliol's  lands  and  slew 
many  of  his  men. 

John,  Prior  of  Hexham,  in  his  continuation  of  the  history  of  the 
See  by  Simeon,  a  monk  of  Durham,  states  that  Bernard  de  Balliol, 
Robert  de  Brus,  and  other  barons  were  easily  induced  to  join 
Cumin's  faction,  influenced  thereto  not  less  by  the  hope  of  advantage 
than  by  the  promise  of  reward.  Later,  Cumin,  who  seems  to  have  been 
a  violent  sort  of  person,  turned  upon  those  who  had  assisted  him  in 
his  enterprise.  "Within  the  octaves  of  Christmas  [1143],"  says 
John  of  Hexham,  "  he  carried  off  to  Durham  a  large  booty  from 
the  lands  of  Bernard  de  Balliol,  after  having  slaughtered  many  of 
his  men,  and  on  such  of  them  as  he  could  capture  alive  he  inflicted 
tortures  of  various  kinds." 


LINCOLN  FIGHT 

The  next  great  event  in  which  we  find  Bernard  de  Balliol  taking 
part  is  the  Battle  of  Lincoln — one  of  the  many  desperate  fights  of 
the  civil  war  between  King  Stephen  and  the  Empress  Matilda.  In 
1 141  Ranulf,  Earl  of  Chester,  one  of  those  vacillating  barons  who 
changed  sides  whenever  it  suited  him  to  do  so,  had  seized  the  king's 
castle  of  Lincoln  for  the  Empress.  Stephen  set  forth  to  besiege  and 
retake  it.  Ranulf  slipped  out,  and  made  his  way  to  the  Empress  at 
Bristol,  where  she  had  set  up  her  standard.  The  forces  of  the 
Empress  were  at  once  set  in  motion,  headed  by  her  half-brother, 
Robert,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  and  Ranulf,  and  advanced  to  the  relief 
of  Lincoln.  Stephen  at  once  offered  battle.  "  Before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fight,"  says  John,  Prior  of  Hexham,  a  contemporary 
author, 

Alan  Earl  of  Richmond  abandoned  the  King  and  the  battle,  and 
William,  Earl  of  York,  placed  the  King  in  peril  by  deserting  from  the  field. 
The  enemy,  deriving  encouragement  from  this,  slaughtered  those  who 
stood  firm.  Bernard  de  Balliol,  Roger  de  Mowbray,  Richard  de  Courcy, 
William  Fossart,  William  Peverel,  William  Clerfrith,  and  many  others  were 
taken  prisoners. 

The  King  stood  in  the  fight  like  a  lion,  the  bravest  of  the  brave, 
fearing  the  attack  of  no  one.  He  cut  down  all  who  encountered  him  until 
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his  sword  was  shattered  in  his  hand,  but  a  certain  citizen  of  Lincoln 
supplied  him  with  a  Danish  axe.  .  .  .  Earl  Ralph  who  was  desirous  of 
making  an  attack  on  him  he  struck  on  the  head  with  his  axe,  and  bringing 
him  on  his  knees  to  the  ground  taught  him  to  be  more  careful  for  the 
future. 

At  last  Stephen  was  surrounded  and  taken  prisoner.  With  him 
went  into  captivity  Bernard  de  Balliol  and  the  other  barons  who 
had  surrendered.  Before  long  Matilda's  arrogance  caused  her 
downfall;  Stephen  regained  the  throne,  and  those  who  had  shared 
his  fortunes  their  liberty. 
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CHAPTER  VII 
A  FRIEND  OF  THE  SOLDIERS  OF  CHRIST 


predecessor,  Guy,  gave,  as  we  saw,  out 
of  his  Manor  of  Hitchin,  land  at  Hexton  to  the 
great  Abbey  of  St.  Alban.  We  come  now  to  an- 
other gift  much  more  interesting,  made  by  the 
second  lord  of  Hitchin  Manor.  Just  about  the  year 
1095,  when  King  William  Rufus  bestowed  upon  Guy  the  northern 
baronies  and  the  Manor  of  Hitchin,  the  enthusiasm  and  the 
eloquence  of  Pope  Urban  II  and  of  Peter  the  Hermit  had  stirred 
the  heart  of  the  nations  of  the  West  to  undertake  the  first  Crusade. 
Under  the  leadership  of  Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  the  Christian  host 
stormed  the  Holy  City,  captured  it  in  1099,  and  established  the 
Kingdom  of  Jerusalem.  Not  long  after  that  great  event  the  world 
first  began  to  hear  of  the  famous  Knights  of  the  Temple. 


SOLDIERS  OF  CHRIST 

The  original  founders  of  the  Order  were  nine  French  knights, 
who  banded  themselves  together  for  the  protection  of  Christian 
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pilgrims  on  the  road  to  Jerusalem.  Half  warrior,  half  monk,  they 
called  themselves  "Soldiers  of  Christ  and  of  the  Temple  of 
Solomon,"  and  "  The  Poor  Fellow-Soldiers  of  Christ."  They  lived 
under  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine,  took  three  vows — of  Chastity, 
Poverty,  and  Obedience — and,  it  is  said,  were  at  first  so  poor  that 
every  two  knights  had  but  one  horse  in  common.  In  1118  they 
received  from  Baldwin  II,  King  of  Jerusalem,  land  near  the 
Temple.  The  Mosque  of  Omar,  which  stands  on  the  site  of  the 
Temple  of  Solomon,  became  the  church  of  the  Order,  and  the  round 
church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  to  which  they  safeguarded  the 
pilgrims,  became  the  model  for  the  churches  which  they  raised 
when  they  were  afterwards  distributed  in  companies  over  Europe. 
There  are  five  of  these  round  churches  in  England :  at  Cambridge, 
at  Northampton,  at  Little  Maplestead  in  Essex,  at  Ludlow  Castle, 
and  at  the  Temple  in  London.  The  earliest  of  them,  and  perhaps 
the  most  impressive  is  that  at  Cambridge.  These  churches  were 
long  regarded  as  places  of  peculiar  sanctity;  it  is  on  record  that 
before  he  decided  upon  the  Chapel  of  the  Confessor,  which  was 
enshrined  in  his  new  Abbey  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Westminster, 
the  pious  Henry  III  desired  that  he  and  his  Queen  should  rest  after 
death  in  the  church  of  the  Templars  in  London. 


THE  TEMPLE  IN  PARIS 

The  most  important  settlement  of  the  Templars  in  the  West 
was  naturally  at  Paris,  where,  as  in  London  to  this  day,  their 
ancient  precinct  preserves  their  name.  In  a  document  still  extant, 
dated  1152,  the  King  of  France  calls  them  "Orientalis  Ecclesiae 
sanctos  propugnatores,  venerabilem  militiam,  sacrosanctam  or- 
dinem " — "  the  holy  champions  of  the  Church  of  the  East ;  a 
soldiery  worthy  of  honour;  an  Order  sacrosanct."  In  Paris  they 
already  had  a  house  in  1105,  as  is  proved  by  the  will  of  Malchon, 
the  chamberlain  of  Philip  Augustus,  and  before  long  they  acquired 
on  the  north  east,  outside  the  city  walls  raised  by  that  King,  a 
large  grant  of  land,  upon  which  rose  the  vast  and  splendid  build- 
ings (now  destroyed) — Church,  Castle,  and  Palace,  surrounded  by 
walls,  and  coveted  by  the  Kings  of  France  as  grander  and  safer 
than  their  own  great  castle  of  the  Louvre.  Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc  gives 
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us  in  his  book  on  Paris  a  precise  idea  of  the  Templars'  settlement 
in  Paris.  "  It  had,"  he  says, 

the  characteristics  of  all  the  great  autonomous  properties  of  that  time. 
Just  as  the  Jacobins,  the  Cordeliers,  the  Augustinians,  and  the  rest,  so  the 
Templars  were  little  kings  over  their  own  estate.  But  they  became  by  far 
the  most  powerful  of  all  the  corporations.  The  two  qualities  which  (if 
they  are  permitted)  give  the  greatest  strength  to  a  State  within  the  State 
were  present  in  their  Order.  For  they  were  on  the  border  between  common 
civilian  and  ecclesiastical  life,  and  they  were  bound  by  a  secret  and  cosmo- 
politan bond  of  association. 

THE  GREAT  CHAPTER  OF  THE  TEMPLARS  IN  1147 

It  was  probably  in  the  Round  Church  of  the  Templars  in  Paris 
that  there  was  held  in  the  year  1 147  a  great  Chapter  of  the  Tem- 
plars, which  is  of  especial  interest  to  us.  Pope  Eugenius  III,  who 
had  already  proclaimed  the  Second  Crusade,  was  then  in  Paris, 
Arnold  of  Brescia  and  his  faction,  who  wished  to  resuscitate  the 
ancient  Roman  Republic,  having  driven  him  from  Rome.  The 
Easter  Festival  of  1147  was  celebrated  in  Paris  with  extraordinary 
solemnity  (as  we  may  well  imagine  it  would  be  on  the  eve  of 
another  tremendous  war  with  the  Saracen)  by  the  Pope  and  the 
King  of  France,  and  it  was  in  the  Octave  of  the  Festival  that  the 
Templars  held  a  Chapter  of  their  Order,  at  which  the  Pope,  the 
King  of  France,  the  great  nobles  of  the  land,  and  the  high  digni- 
taries of  the  Church  were  present. 

THE  FOUNDATION-CHARTER  OF  TEMPLE  DINSLEY 

Among  that  splendid  throng  was  Bernard  de  Balliol,  Lord  of 
Bailleul,  Bernard's  Castle,  Bywell,  and  Hitchin ;  and  he  then  and 
there  announced  that  he  had  determined  to  make  a  gift  to  the 
Knights  of  the  Temple.  The  terms  of  the  gift  are  happily  pre- 
served to  us  in  a  manuscript  of  the  British  Museum  ("  Nero  E.  vi  "), 
a  Cartulary  of  the  Knights  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem 
in  England.  It  is  as  follows: 

In  the  Name  of  the  Holy  and  Undivided  Trinity,  to  all  his  lords  and 
friends,  and  to  the  sons  of  the  Holy  Church  of  God,  Bernard  de  Baillol 
greeting  in  the  Lord. 
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I  wish  it  to  be  made  known  to  all,  both  future  and  present,  that,  for  the 
love  of  God  and  for  the  salvation  of  my  soul  and  of  my  ancestors'  souls, 
I  have  given  and  granted  to  the  brethren,  Knights  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon, 
fifteen  librates  [say  780  acres?]  of  my  land  which  I  possess  in  England, 
in  perpetuity,  freely  and  without  any  custom,  Wedelee  by  name,  which  is 
a  member  of  Hitchin;  fields  rough  and  smooth,  streams  with  woodland. 

But  if  the  aforesaid  land  shall  not  sufficiently  make  up  the  fifteen 
librates  according  to  the  custom  of  the  time  of  King  Henry,  I  will  com- 
plete the  number  of  fifteen  librates  from  my  [land]  nearest  to  the  aforesaid 
land,  my  son  Ingelram  conceding  and  assenting. 


CHURCH  OF  THE  HOLY  SEPULCHRE,  THE  TEMPLE,  PARIS. 

I  made  this  gift  in  the  Chapter  which  was  held  at  Paris  in  the  Octaves 
of  Easter,  the  Apostolic  Legate,  Eugenius,  being  present;  and  the  King  of 
France,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Sens,  Bordeaux,  Rouen,  and  Trascunnie; 
and  one  hundred  and  thirty  brethren  Knights  of  the  Temple,  arrayed  in 
white  cloaks,  being  present;  Everard  de  Bretuil,  Theodoric  Waleran,  and 
Baldwin  Calderun  being  Witnesses. 

Besides  these  witnesses  there  are  Wido,  Count  of  Ponthieu,  and  John 
his  brother  [these  were  near  neighbours  of  Bernard  de  BallioFs  French 
estates]  Gerard  de  Stalun  Marsuil,  Andrew  de  Mamnotuzler,  Hugh  de 
Arenis,  Robert  de  Hannuercurt,  and  William  Darecurt. 

Thus  by  this  memorable  charter,  granted  under  such  solemn 
conditions,  was  founded  the  Preceptory  of  the  Knights  Templar 
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at  Dinsley,  known  thereafter,  and  known  now,  as  TEMPLE  DlNS- 
LEY.  The  lands  bestowed  upon  the  Templars  by  Bernard  de 
Balliol  for  this  endowment  are  described  in  the  charter  as  "  Wedelee 
by  name,  which  is  a  member  of  Hitchin"  This  name,  says  Mr. 
Horace  Round  (in  the  "Victoria  County  History  of  Hertford- 
shire"), is  very  suggestive  of  that  Welei  which  comes  next  to 
Hitchin  itself  in  the  Domesday  Book: 

King  William  holds  Welei.  It  is  assessed  at  2  hides.  There  is  land 
for  7  ploughs.  .  .  .  Earl  Harold  held  this  manor  and  it  belongs  to  Hitchin, 
to  which  it  belonged  in  the  time  of  King  Edward. 

Now,  thirty-eight  years  after  Bernard  de  Balliol  had  made  his 
gift,  an  inquisition  was  taken  of  the  possessions  of  the  Templars 
in  England  by  Geoffrey  Fitz  Stephen,  who  had  the  care  of  the 
English  Bailiwick.  The  Inquisition  states: 

In  Villa  de  Prestune  sunt  quatuor  carucatae  in  dominio  ex  dono  Bernardi 
Baillol  et  parti  m  ex  dono  Oliveri  de  Malvoier,  etc. 

which  would  seem  to  prove  that  Wedelee  or  Welei  and  Preston 
were  the  same. 


KING  STEPHEN'S  CONFIRMATION 

Bernard  de  Balliol's  Charter,  issued  in  Paris,  was  confirmed  by 
King  Stephen  in  London.  The  text  of  the  king's  confirmation 
has  also  been  handed  down  to  us  in  the  same  volume  which  con- 
tains the  text  of  the  Charter  itself.  It  is  as  follows: 

Stephen,  by  the  grace  of  God  King  of  England,  to  the  Archbishops, 
Bishops,  Abbots,  Earls,  Justices,  Sheriffs,  Barons,  Ministers,  and  all  his 
faithful  of  all  England  greeting. 

Know  ye  that  I  grant  and  confirm  that  gift  which  Bernardus  Bailoll 
made  to  God  and  the  brethren  of  the  Order  of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem 
of  fifteen  librates  of  land  in  his  Manor  of  Hitchin.  Wherefore  I  will  that 
they  may  hold  and  possess  them  in  perpetuity,  well  and  in  peace,  freely, 
and  quit  of  every  custom  in  wood  and  plain  in  pastures  and  meadows  and 
in  waters  and  in  all  other  places  and  things  as  Bernard  gave  and  granted 
and  by  his  Charter  confirmed  them  to  them. 

Witnesses  Master  Reginald,  and  Gervase  Abbot  of  Westminster,  my 
son;  and  Earl  Eustace,  my  son;  and  William  de  Ypres;  and  William  de 
Martel;  and  Richard  de  Luci;  at  London. 
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The  Templars  were  not  backward  in  taking  up  their  grants, 
and  no  doubt  the  Preceptory  of  Temple  Dinsley  was  established 
soon  after  the  date  of  the  charter — in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century — and  the  Preceptor  Templi  appointed  to  take  charge  of 
the  lands  and  rents.  The  chapel  would  probably  be  among  the 
earliest  of  the  buildings  to  be  erected  for  the  fraternity.  Little  did 
Bernard  de  Balliol  think  that  within  one  hundred  and  sixty  years 
from  that  day  in  the  octave  of  Easter,  when  King  and  Pope  and 
the  white-mantled  Templars  heard  and  approved  his  munificence, 
the  great  Order,  once  the  pride  and  glory  of  Christendom,  would 
be  swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth  amid  scenes  of  horror  and 
cruelty  which  have  left  an  ineffaceable  stain  upon  the  memory  of 
Philip  IV  of  France,  who  feared  the  Templars;  upon  Pope  Cle- 
ment V,  who  feared  Philip;  upon  our  Edward  II,  who  feared  both. 
But  though  the  Order  perished  in  1307,  the  sacred  name  of  the 
Temple  has  clung  to  this  day  to  the  spots  where  the  Templars 
lived.  The  Temple  in  Paris,  the  Temple  in  London,  are  familiar 
to  us  as  household  words,  and  even  smaller  establishments  of  the 
Templars  have  preserved  the  name. 

At  Dinsley  there  is  now  not  one  stone  left  upon  another  of 
Bernard  de  Balliol's  foundation;  but  the  picturesque  house  built 
in  1714,  which  now  stands  upon  the  site,  is  "The  Temple";  the 
mansion  of  the  Sadleirs  which  preceded  it  was  "  The  Temple";  the 
Knights  Hospitallers  who  possessed  the  site  in  succession  to  the 
Templars  called  it  "  The  Temple."  And  so  it  is,  throughout  the 
country,  wherever  there  was  a  house  of  the  Templars.  They  them- 
selves, the  Soldiers  of  Christ,  who,  as  Pope  Clement  allowed,  had 
"  worn  publicly  the  Cross  of  Christ,  exposing  their  bodies  and 
goods  against  the  enemies  of  the  Faith  for  the  winning  and  keep- 
ing of  the  Holy  Land,"  held  most  sacred  that  spot  on  which  the 
Temple  stood  in  the  Holy  City.  The  memory  of  their  devotion 
and  their  valour  has  been  preserved  in  many  a  quiet  English 
countryside,  to  which  for  eight  hundred  years  that  sacred  name 
has  clung. 

From  1130  to  1147  we  have  authentic  dates  for  Bernard  de 
Balliol.  After  1147,  the  date  of  the  great  Chapter  of  Paris,  we 
have  no  date  for  him  until  1160,  when  we  hear  of  him  in  France, 
and  1161,  when  we  find  him  paying  scutage  in  England.  It  is 
possible  that  he  accompanied  the  King  of  France  upon  the  Second 
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Crusade,  which  was  starting  for  the  "  Holy  Fields "  at  the  very 
time  when  he  was  founding  the  Templars'  establishment  at  Dins- 
ley,  for  he  was  a  fighting  man,  a  staunch  supporter  and  benefactor 
of  the  Church,  and  many  of  his  friends  must  have  left  that  scene 
in  the  great  Chapter  of  Paris  direct  for  the  Holy  Land. 

THE  EFFIGY  IN  HITCHIN  CHURCH 

If  you  enter  Hitchin  Church  by  the  south  porch,  and  cross  over 
to  the  north  aisle  of  the  nave,  you  will  see,  lying  on  the  sill  of  the 
westernmost  window,  a  mutilated,  recumbent   effigy  of  Purbeck 
marble,  the  face  ground  away,  the  legs  broken  off  below  the  knees. 
It  is  the  effigy  of  a  knight,  in  pure  armour  of  chain  mail,  without 
any  admixture  of  plate,  over  which  is  a  long  sleeveless  surcoat.   On 
his  left  arm  is  a  long  shield,  and  at  his  right  side  is  an  indication  of 
his  sword,  which,  strangely  enough,  lay  in  that  position.   The  chain 
mail  is  carefully  sculptured  and  well  preserved  in  places,  especially 
on  the  right  arm  which  is  lying  upon  the  breast.    The  left  hand  is 
seen  issuing  beneath  the  edge  of  the  shield  by  which  that  arm  is,  of 
course,  hidden.    It  is  evident  that  the  legs  were  crossed;  enough 
remains  of  the  knees  to  make  that  certain.    The  length  of  the 
shield  and  the  absence  of  any  plate  armour,  even  of  the  knee  caps, 
which  were  among  the  first  of  the  extra  defences  to  be  added  to 
pure  chain  mail,  proclaim  this  at  once  to  be  an  early  effigy.    As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  one  of  the  earliest  in  England,  much  resembling 
others  of  the  same  type,  and  especially  some  of  the  famous  effigies 
in  the  Temple  Church  in  London,  where  we  also  find  the  sword  on 
the  right  side  in  some  cases.    I  will  not  enter  into  the  disputed 
question  as  to  whether  the  crossed  legs  of  many  of  these  effigies 
meant  that  the  dead  man,  so  represented,  was  a  Templar,  or  a 
crusader,   or  both,  or  whether  he  was  only  a  benefactor  of  the 
Church.    A  whole  library  of  books  and  articles  has  been  written  on 
the  subject.   Whole  reams  of  paper  have  also  been  devoted  to  the 
question  of  a  sword,  shown  on  the  right  side,  in  which  I,  for  one, 
see  only  the  sculptor's  desire  that  the  knight's  sword  should  be 
seen,  which  it  would  not  be,  or  at  least  only  the  lower  part  of  it 
would  be,  were  it  on  the  left  side,  concealed  by  the  long  shield.    I 
cannot  myself  see  anything  symbolical  in   that  position   of  the 
sword,  but  merely  the  artist's  sincerity  of  treatment. 
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At  Eastwick,  in  Hertfordshire,  there  is  an  effigy  in  fairly  good 
preservation  very  similar  to  the  effigy  in  Hitchin  Church,  and  from 
it  an  idea  may  be  obtained  as  to  the  general  appearance  of  the 
Hitchin  effigy  when  perfect. 


THE  ORIGINAL  SITE  OF  THE  HITCHIN  EFFIGY 

Salmon,  writing  in  1728,  says  of  the  early  effigy  in  Hitchin 
Church  and  of  the  two  others  (a  knight  and  lady  of  the  Kendale 
family,  fourteenth  century,  which  also  lie  on  the  window  sills): 
"  They  are  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Temple  Dinsley  when 
that  Chapel  was  pulled  down."  Mr.  F.  S.  Clarkson,  writing  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  St.  Albans  Architectural  and  Archaeological 
Society  in  1885,  says  that  the  early  effigy  in  Hitchin  Church  is  "of 
great  interest  from  its  rare  antiquity  and  its  presumable  historical 
association."  He  gives  a  minute  description  of  it,  and  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  executed  somewhat  earlier  than  the  close  of 
Henry  H'sreign,  1189;  and  that  whether  the  effigy  was  brought 
from  Temple  Dinsley  or  not, "  all  the  local  circumstances  are  in  favour 
of  its  being  the  memorial  of  Bernard  de  Balliol  who  founded  the 
House  of  the  Templars  there" 

Since  Mr.  Clarkson  wrote  in  1885,  the  discovery  in  the  grounds 
of  Temple  Dinsley  of  a  fragment  of  the  foot  of  a  knight  in  chain 
mail  seems  to  set  the  matter  at  rest  once  for  all.  This  fragment 
was  exhibited  at  a  meeting  of  the  Hitchin  Society  of  Arts  and 
Letters  in  January,  1903,  and  I  made  at  that  time  the  following 
observations  upon  it: 

Having  been  informed  that  portions  of  an  early  effigy  were  preserved  at 
Temple  Dinsley,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  J.  Barrington  White,  the  present  owner  of 
the  estate,  asking  him  whether  he  knew  of  any  such  fragments.  He  wrote 
in  reply  that  he  had  in  his  possession  a  portion  of  a  foot,  broken  off,  from 
some  effigy,  which  had  been  dug  up  in  his  garden,  and  he  very  kindly  sent 
it  to  me  for  examination.  I  have  therefore  the  pleasure  of  producing  it  for 
your  inspection.  It  is,  you  see,  the  heel  portion  of  the  left  foot  of  an  effigy 
in  chain  mail,  in  Purbeck  marble.  The  characteristic  early  treatment  of 
the  rings  of  mail,  the  general  workmanship,  and  the  material  correspond 
exactly  with  the  effigy  in  Hitchin  Church,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  once 
formed  a  portion  of  it.  I  think  it  quite  possible  that  other  missing  portions 
of  our  knight  may  still  be  lying  buried  in  Mr.  Barrington  White's  garden. 
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If,  as  I  believe  (and  as  I  think  anyone  would  believe  who  compared  the 
fragment  with  the  effigy),  the  fragment  once  formed  part  of  the  effigy,  we 
are  led  to  the  very  interesting  conclusion  that  the  tradition  mentioned  by 
Salmon  in  1728  is  correct  and  that  the  effigy  now  in  Hitchin  Church  must 
assuredly  be  that  of  Bernard  de  Balliol,  and  that  it  was  originally  upon  his 
tomb  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Templar's  Preceptory  at  Temple  Dinsley. 

I  made  diligent  inquiry  as  to  the  precise  place  where  the  frag- 
ment was  found,  but  without  success.  Mr.  Frederick  Macmillan, 
who  lived  at  Temple  Dinsley  before  Mr.  Barrington  White,  tells 
me  that  in  his  time  it  was  one  of  several  fragments  of  worked 
stone  which  were  in  the  garden  on  the  surface  forming  part  of  an 
ornamental  rockery. 


THE  CHALICE  AND  GRAVESTONE 

Besides  this  fragment  of  a  sculptured  effigy  there  have  been 
other  discoveries  made  at  Temple  Dinsley.  During  Lord  Hamp- 
den's  tenancy  of  the  mansion,  human  remains  were  turned  up  in 
the  kitchen  yard.  Among  them  was  a  pewter  chalice  of  early  four- 
teenth century  date,  of  the  type  that  was  used  for  the  interment  of 
ecclesiastics,  and  several  of  which  have  been  found  in  various  parts 
of  the  country.  There  are  two,  similar  to  the  Temple  Dinsley 
example,  in  the  British  Museum. 

In  the  same  place  where  the  chalice  was  found,  the  upper  half 
of  a  very  fine  grave  cover  of  stone,  beautifully  sculptured,  with  a 
floriated  cross,  was  unearthed.  This,  too,  is  apparently  of  the  thir- 
teenth century.  It  has  now  found  a  place  in  the  modern  church  of 
St.  Martin  at  Preston,  close  by.  One  of  the  ponds  on  the  estate 
yielded  a  bronze  jug  of  the  fourteenth  century  and  this  is  preserved 
at  Temple  Dinsley,  with  some  early  mediaeval  tiles,  which  prob- 
ably formed  part  of  the  Chapel  floor. 


THE  "  BURIED  TREASURE  " 

The  mystery  and  romance  which  always  cling  to  an  ancient  site, 
and  especially  to  a  Templars'  site,  are  not  wanting  at  Temple 
Dinsley.  They  take  the  popular  form  of  subterranean  passages, 
buried  treasure  and  strange  foreboding  legends  calculated  to  affect 
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the  peace  of  mind  of  the  tenant  of  the  property.   Mrs.  Anstruther, 
who  lives  near  by,  has  thus  written  of  them : 

Rumour  murmurs  a  half-forgotten  tale  how  somewhere  in  that  garden, 
perhaps  beneath  the  straight  grass  walks,  perhaps  beneath  the  sunflowers 
and  the  pansies,  the  clumps  of  daisies  and  of  dahlias — somewhere  in  that 
garden — lies  a  wealth  of  hidden  treasure;  jewels,  rich  and  rare,  rubies  and 
diamonds,  emeralds  and  sapphires,  and  gold  and  silver  galore,  hidden  cen- 
turies ago  by  desperate  men  whom  the  King  was  despoiling  of  their  own. 
.  .  .  But  the  exact  spot  where  that  treasure  lies  no  man  wots  of  to-day, 
though  some  of  the  old  folk  in  the  village  babble  still  of  a  certain  oak  tree, 
so  many  feet  to  the  eastward  of  a  certain  pool;  yet  despite  their  babbling 
it  is  a  fact  that  whereas  men  in  the  course  of  their  daily  labour  have  dug 
and  trenched  every  inch  of  that  garden,  nothing  have  they  brought  to  the 
surface,  except  some  human  skulls,  and  bones  which  seem  as  though  the 
bones  of  men.  But  never  yet  the  treasure. 

But  to  leave  these  fascinating  conjectures,  and  to  turn  again  to 
the  Balliol  effigy  in  Hitchin  Church,  it  would  seem  now  to  be  quite 
certain  that  that  forlorn,  dismembered  figure  is  all  that  remains  to 
us  of  a  grand  recumbent  statue,  once  no  doubt  painted  and  gilded, 
which  represented  the  great  man  whose  romantic  history  we  have 
been  following — the  greatest  of  the  early  lords  of  Hitchin  Manor; 
builder  of  Bernard's  Castle;  founder  of  the  town  which  arose 
around  that  famous  stronghold ;  benefactor  of  many  churches  and 
abbeys  in  England  and  France;  the  warrior  of  the  Standard  and 
of  Lincoln ;  the  founder  of  the  Templars'  Preceptory  at  Dinsley. 
He  died  in  1167. 

His  Templars'  House  is  gone;  of  his  castle  at  Preston  not  a 
stone  remains;  his  statue  is  a  mere  shattered  trunk;  his  mortal 
remains  mingle,  no  doubt,  with  the  mould  of  the  old  garden  at 
Temple  Dinsley. 

The  Knight's  bones  are  dust, 
And  his  good  sword  rust; 
His  soul  is  with  the  Saints,  we  trust 
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CHAPTER  VIII 
THE  HERO  OF  ALNWICK 

"  I    WILL   GO   ON    THOUGH    NO   ONE  FOLLOW " 

THE  BOOK  OF  LIFE  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  DURHAM 

\N  a  little  book  published  at  the  sign  of  the  King's 
Head  in  Westminster  Hall  in  1672,  entitled  "The 
Ancient  Rites  and  Monuments  of  the  Monastical 
and  Cathedral  Church  of  Durham,  collected  out  of 
Ancient  Manuscripts  about  the  Time  of  the  Sup- 
pression," there  occurs  this  passage : 


There  did  lie  on  the  High  Altar  an  excellent  fine  book,  very  richly 
covered  with  gold  and  silver,  containing  the  names  of  all  benefactors 
towards  St.  Cuthbert's  Church  from  the  very  original  foundation  thereof, 
the  very  letters  of  the  book  being  for  the  most  part  all  gilt,  as  is  apparent 
in  the  said  book  till  this  day.  The  laying  that  book  on  the  High  Altar  did 
show  how  highly  they  esteemed  their  founders  and  benefactors  and  the 
quotidian  remembrance  they  had  of  them  in  the  time  of  mass  and  divine 
service.  And  this  did  argue  not  only  their  gratitude,  but  also  a  most 
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divine  and  charitable  affection  to  the  souls  of  their  benefactors  as  well 
dead  as  living;  which  book  is  still  extant,  declaring  the  said  use  in  the 
inscription  thereof. 

This  "excellent  fine  book,"  despoiled  of  its  covering  of  gold 
and  silver,  and  now  bound  in  red  leather  with  Sir  Robert  Cotton's 
arms  on  the  sides,  is  now  in  the  British  Museum  among  the  Cot- 
tonian  Manuscripts,  and  is  numbered  "  Domitian,  A.  7."  It  is,  as 
the  above-quoted  description  states,  a  list  of  the  benefactors  of  the 
great  Cathedral  Church  of  Durham,  and  is  in  various  hands,  the 
first  one  dating  from  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  probably 
about  the  year  840.  The  names  of  the  benefactors  are  written 
alternately  in  gold,  and  either  silver  or  ordinary  black  ink,  with 
here  and  there  several  names  in  succession  written  in  gold.  The 
lists  extend  down  to  the  sixteenth  century,  so  that  for  eight 
hundred  years  this  record  was  carefully  kept  up,  and  during  nearly 
the  whole  of  that  period,  probably  up  to  the  time  of  the  Dissolu- 
tion, it  lay  on  the  high  altar  of  the  great  Church  of  Durham.  It  is 
a  manuscript  of  high  interest  from  its  sacred  association  with  one 
of  the  greatest  religious  foundations  of  Christendom,  the  valu- 
able series  of  proper  names  of  kings,  dukes,  queens,  abbesses, 
anchorites,  abbots,  priests,  deacons,  clerks,  and  monks,  Anglian, 
Saxon,  Danish,  and  Norman,  and  the  peculiar  elegance  of  the 
writing  of  the  earlier  names. 

At  folio  66,  in  different  hands  of  the  thirteenth  century,  are 
entered  the  names  of: 

BERNARDUS  BAIL'  senior. 

BERNARDUS  junior  filius  ejus. 

INGELRAM  le  b'  filius  ejus. 

WID'  et  EUSTACIUS  filii  ejus. 

MATILDA  mater  et   HAWISA  et  altera   HAWIS,  et  domina 

AGNES  DE  PINCHENEI  uxor  junioris  BERNARDI. 
ROGERUS   filius   Hugonis   nepos  ejus    et    JOHANNES   frater 

Rogerii. 

This  entry  is  full  and  conclusive  as  to  the  family  of  Bernard 
de  Balliol,  the  founder  of  the  Templars'  Preceptory  at  Temple 
Dinsley,  whose  life  we  have  just  been  considering.  It  gives  us  the 
name  of  his  wife,  Matilda;  the  names  of  his  sons,  Ingelram,  Guy, 
Eustace,  Bernard;  of  his  daughter,  Hawis;  of  the  wife  of  his  son 
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Bernard,  Agnes  de  Picquigny;  of  his  nephews  Roger  and  John, 
sons  of  his  brother  Hugh. 


LAST  RECORDS  OF  BERNARD  DE  BALLIOL  I 

The  last  records  of  Bernard  de  Balliol,  senior,  are  found  in 
three  entries  in  the  successive  years  1160,  1161,  1162.  From  the 
archives  of  the  Abbey  of  Marmoutiers  in  France,  we  find  him  on 
the  paternal  estates  of  Bailleul-en-Vimeu,  subscribing,  with  his  son 
Bernard,  a  charter  by  which  the  Abbot  of  Foretmoutier  yields  to 
the  Prior  of  Biencourt  certain  property  at  Helicourt  in  exchange 
for  property  at  Arrest  and  at  Regniere-Ecluse.  In  1161  it  is  re- 
corded in  the  Red  Book  of  the  English  Exchequer  that  he  paid 
£20  for  scutage  for  the  army  of  Toulouse;  and  in  1 162  it  is  written 
in  the  Pipe  Roll  for  Yorkshire  that  Bertram  de  Bulmer,  the  Sheriff 
of  that  county,  accounted  for  the  scutage  of  Bernard  de  Balliol 
who  had  paid  £20  into  the  Treasury.  Bernard  de  Balliol  must 
have  been  an  old  man  at  this  time — the  seventh  year  of  the  reign 
of  the  first  Plantagenet,  Henry  II — and  it  was  no  doubt  an 
honoured  old  age.  His  name  is  perpetuated  in  his  pious  founda- 
tion of  Temple  Dinsley ;  it  was  inscribed  in  the  Book  of  Life  which 
lay  on  the  fragrant  altar  of  St.  Cuthbert's  Church;  it  was  recorded 
by  the  chroniclers  of  the  History  of  England  as  that  of  "  a  man 
most  experienced  in  military  affairs." 


EARLIEST  RECORDS  OF  BERNARD  DE  BALLIOL  II 

We  come  now  to  his  son  and  successor,  Bernard  de  Balliol  II, 
worthy  son  of  a  worthy  sire,  who  maintained  the  reputation  of  his 
noble  race,  and  who  in  turn  was  written  down  in  the  Book  of 
Durham  as  a  benefactor  to  the  Holy  Church,  and  in  the  war- 
chronicles  "  a  man  noble  and  magnanimous."  The  first  date  I  can 
find  for  Bernard  de  Balliol  II  is  that  same  date  of  1160,  when, 
with  his  father,  he  signed  the  document  recorded  in  the  archives  of 
the  Abbey  of  Marmoutiers.  Then,  eight  years  after,  in  1168,  we 
are  sorry  to  discover,  from  a  Pipe  Roll  of  that  year,  that  he  was 
fined  twenty  pounds,  over  .£500  of  our  money,  for  not  having  ren- 
dered an  account  of  what  he  held  in  chief  of  King  Henry  II  by 
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the  production  of  his  charters.  [Rot.  Pipae,  14  H.  //.]  He  could 
not,  or  would  not,  pay  the  fine.  His  lands  were  therefore  seized 
into  the  King's  hands.  He  freed  them  in  1170  by  paying  100 
marks,  and  in  the  next  year  he  paid  another  100  marks.  [Rot. 
Pipae  Northd.,  16  Hen.  //.]  In  the  same  year  we  find  him  owing 
£4  for  a  forfeiture  in  Newbigginge  [Pipe  Roll  Soc.,  vol.  xv,  p.  51], 
a  word  which  reminds  us  of  the  Biggin  of  Bernard's  Manor  of 
Hitchin;  but  it  refers  to  Newbigging  in  Northumberland.  It  is 
probable  that  Bernard's  Manor  of  Hitchin  was  seized  with  the  rest 
of  his  estates;  creditors,  especially  royal  creditors,  did  not  do  things 
by  halves  in  the  twelfth  century  any  more  than  they  do  now.  In 
the  same  year,  1 1 70,  Bernard  was  in  France — one  wonders  whether 
he  crossed  the  Channel  (as  has  often  been  done  since)  to  escape 
the  King's  writ — for  he  figures  as  witness  to  a  document  of  that 
date  by  which  his  neighbour,  Guy,  Count  of  Ponthieu,  accords  to 
Guillaume  d'Aumarle  the  right  of  buying,  selling,  and  its  free 
customs,  "  et  ses  coutumes  libres,"  throughout  that  county.  [Cartul. 
de  Ponthieu,  fol.  54,  MSS.  Bib.  Nat.]  In  1 173,  having  apparently 
squared  up  accounts  with  King  Henry,  he  rendered  account  for 
the  scutage  of  Ireland.  [Rot.  Pipae,  19  Hen.  //.] 


TWO  INTERESTING  CHARTERS 

So  far,  then,  the  third  Balliol,  lord  of  Hitchin,  seems  to  have 
had  rather  a  hard  time  of  it.  But,  for  all  that,  we  find  him  following 
in  the  footsteps  of  his  ancestors  as  a  generous  and  pious  benefactor 
of  his  vassals  and  tenants,  and  of  the  Church.  Probably  one  of  his 
first  acts  was  to  confirm  the  charter  granted  by  his  father  to  the 
burgesses  of  Bernard's  Castle.  The  document  is  still  in  existence 
in  the  Town  Chest.  It  is  written  in  a  bold,  legible  hand,  and  is  in 
fair  preservation,  having  still  attached  to  it  its  now  imperfect  seal 
of  yellow  wax  whereon  can  be  dimly  made  out  part  of  the  equestrian 
figure  of  Bernard  with  sword  and  shield.  This  interesting  docu- 
ment, of  which  the  modern  burgesses  of  Bernard's  Castle  are  justly 
proud,  is  addressed  by  Bernard  "  to  all  his  men  and  friends  French 
and  English."  Among  the  witnesses  is  Jocelin  de  Heliscurt; 
Heliscurt,  now  Helicourt,  is  a  town  close  to  Bailleul  in  Picardy, 
and  was  part  of  the  Balliol  estate  there. 
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We  find  Bernard  bestowing  upon  Edmund  de  Sedtun  (Seaton) 
a  third  part  of  that  Balliol  fee  in  Northumberland  with  a  stipuia- 
Son  tha't  one  mark   of  silver  was  to  be  paid  to  the .Abbey  o 
St  Andrew  of  Hexham  for  the  health  of  the  souls  of  Bernard,  his 
father,  and  Guy,  his  brother.    This  grant  to  Edmund  de  Sedtun  is 
witnessed  by  no  fewer  than  twenty-nine  persons,  and  the          ot 
their  names  is  almost  as  interesting  and  suggestive  as  that  list 
Hertfordshire   land  owners  which  we   have   already  seen  m  « 
Domesday  Book;  it  contains  the  names  of  people  from  various 
parts  of  the  Balliol  estates  in  England  and  in  Picardy.    We  have 
Peter,  deacon  of  Loisun,  near  Calais ;  Hugh  of  St.  Germain ;  Hugh 
the  chaplain  (capellanus);  Roger,  the  miller,  of  Bernards  Cast 
Guy  "of  the  bull  yard";  Odo,  the  cook;  Foubert,  the  cook;  Osberl 
of  Hitchin-French,  Flemish,  Norman,  English.    Such  a  list  as 
this  gives  us  a  curious  insight  into  the  retinue  of  a  great  Angle 
Norman  lord  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  reminds  us  that  a  hundi 
years  after  the  Conquest  England  was  practically  under  the  rule 
of  French-speaking  people.    It  was  not  until  the  next  century  that 
the  fusion  of  the  peoples  approached  completion,  and  long  after  that 
French  was  still  the  language  of  the  Court  and  the  upper  classes 

We  see  from  this  list  that  Bernard  evidently  kept  a  good  table; 
he  had  two  French  chefs!  A  pleasant  sight  it  must  have  been  to 
see  the  cooks,  and  the  miller,  and  the  parson,  and  Guy  "of  the 
bull-yard  "  assembling  in  the  castle  hall  for  the  witnessing  of  their 
lord's  charter.  One  realizes  how  instructive  and  amusing  a  light 
is  thrown  on  the  study  of  English  history  and  on  feudal  life  by 
such  ancient  parchments  as  this  one  of  eight  hundred  years  ago. 

GIFTS  TO  HOLY  CHURCH 

Bernard   de   Balliol's   gifts    to    the   Church   were   many  and 
splendid.   To  the  Abbey  of  St.  Mary  at  York  he  gave  the  church 
at  Gainsford,  the  church  of  Bernard's  Castle,  and  the  church  of 
Middleton,  with  two  bovates  of  land  and  a  toft  and  croft, 
original  charter  of  this  gift  to  St.  Mary's  Abbey  is  in  the  British 
Museum  (Cott.  Charter,  V.  75;  Cat.  Seals,  ii,  p.  241).    Its  date  : 
1 186-1 188,  and  it  retains  a  portion  of  its  seal.   The  seal  gives  us  no 
better  idea  of  the  countenance  of  Bernard  than  the  battered  face 
of  the  effigy  in  Hitchin  Church  gives  us  of  his  father's.    Bernard 
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de  Balliol  is  represented  mounted  and  armed  in  hauberk  of  mail 
and  long  surcoat.  He  carries  a  long  convex  shield  with  a  central 
spike.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  speak  with  certainty  as  to  whether 
the  shield  is  charged  with  the  heraldic  bearing  of  the  Balliols,  the 
orle.  If  so,  it  would  be  a  very  early  specimen  of  English  heraldry. 

GRANT  TO  RIEVAULX  ABBEY 

To  the  great  Cistercian  monastery  of  Rievaulx,  in  Yorkshire, 
Bernard  de  Balliol  gave  large  grants  of  pasturage  and  land  in  his 
forests  of  Teesdale  and  Westerdale.  The  famous  Abbey  of  Rievaulx, 
whose  exquisite  ruins,  glorious  in  form  and  in  colour,  are  an  especial 
delight  to  artists,  architects,  and  archaeologists,  was  founded  by 
Walter  Espec,  who  was  one  of  the  barons  present  with  Bernard  de 
Balliol,  senior,  at  the  Battle  of  the  Standard,  in  1 135.  Walter  Espec 
was,  like  Bernard,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  barons :  "  tall  and  large 
was  he,"  says  Ailred,  Abbot  of  Rievaulx,  "  with  black  hair,  a  great 
beard  and  a  voice  like  a  trumpet."  He  founded  the  Abbey  of 
Rievaulx,  vowing  to  "  make  Christ  the  heir  of  a  portion  of  his  lands." 
In  old  age  he  retired  to  it,  became  one  of  its  monks,  died  within  it, 
and  is  there  buried. 

Canon  William  of  Newburgh,  who  was  a  contemporary  of 
Walter  Espec  and  Bernard  de  Balliol,  tells  us  how  monks  of 
Clairvaux  had  been  invited  over  by  Walter,  and  had  been  sent 
forth  by  their  Abbot  Bernard,  of  blessed  memory,  to  found  a 
monastery  "  in  a  place,"  he  says,  "  now  called  Rievaulx,  but  at  that 
time  a  place  of  horror  and  of  vast  solitude,"  presented  to  them  in 
1131  by  that  nobleman.  Rievaulx,  still  a  place  of  "solitude,"  a 
sweet  and  lovely  solitude,  exercises  a  deep  influence  on  all  who 
visit  it,  but  is  no  longer  a  "  place  of  horror."  The  wolf  and  the 
wild  boar  and  the  robber  are  gone.  Hill  and  dale  and  woodland 
remain;  set  among  them  is  this  exquisite  gem  of  architecture, 
shattered,  roofless,  desolate — the  "  bare  ruined  choir,"  whence  rose 
solemn  song  and  praise  and  prayer  from  those  pioneer  monks  who 
were  not  deterred  from  serving  God  by  horror  or  solitude.  "  That 
they  served  the  Lord  Christ  like  exemplary  bees,  and  with  ample 
means  of  dispensing  charity  to  the  poor,"  says  our  canon-chronicler, 
"  is  well  known  by  their  fruits ;  that  is  to  say,  by  those  numerous 
companies  of  saints  whom  they  sent  out  like  swarms  of  wise  bees, 
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and  dispersed  them  not  only  through  the  provinces  of  England,  but 
even  through  barbarous  nations." 

Bernard  would  naturally  feel  impelled  to  make  gifts  to  this 
great  Abbey,  founded  by  his  father's  friend  and  brother-in-arms. 
The  charter  in  which  he  bestowed  them  is  an  interesting  document, 
giving  a  vivid  picture  of  twelfth-century  England.  The  following 
translation  of  parts  of  it  is  carefully  made  from  the  Cottonian 
Manuscript  in  the  British  Museum  (Julius,  D,  IV). 

Bernard  begins  his  charter  thus: 

In  the  Name  of  the  Holy  and  Undivided  Trinity,  Bernard  de  Bailol  to 
all  the  sons  of  Holy  Mother  Church  greeting.  Be  it  known  to  you  that  I 
have  given  and  by  this  my  present  charter  confirmed  to  God  and  the 
Church  of  St.  Mary  of  Rievaulx  and  the  monks  there  serving  God,  for  the 
salvation  of  the  soul  of  my  lord  Henry,  King  of  England,  and  all  his 
Ancestors,  and  for  the  souls  of  my  father  and  my  mother  and  of  Jocelin 
my  uncle,  and  for  the  salvation  of  my  own  soul  and  that  of  Agnes  my  wife 
and  of  all  my  heirs  and  kinsfolk  and  ancestors,  in  free  and  perpetual 
alms  common  pasture  for  60  brood  mares  .  .  .  throughout  my  whole  forest 
of  Teesdale  ...  on  condition  that  colts  and  fillies  when  they  shall  be 
2  years  old  shall  be  removed  from  there  .  .  .  and,  besides,  pasturage  for 
12  cows  and  2  bulls.  The  herdsmen  may  have  a  house  of  10  perches 
long  and  20  feet  wide,  and  dogs,  and  gardens,  and  five  acres  of  land  to  be 
used  from  the  feast  of  St.  Martin  to  the  beginning  of  April,  and  the  rest  of 
the  time  two  servants  shall  be  there  who  shall  keep  guard  over  the  horses 
by  night,  and  rest  by  day,  and  eat  when  they  want  to. 

Then,  in  his  township  of  Middleton,  he  gives  land  for  "  3  horses  and 
10  kine  and  120  sheep,  the  lambs  of  which  shall  be  removed  after 
separation,  8  cows  and  a  bull."  The  boundaries  of  all  the  land 
grants  are  most  precisely  laid  down,  and  if  the  cattle  go  out  of 
bounds,  "  my  men  shall  drive  them  back,  without  fuss,"  if  they  are 
unattended,  but  if  there  is  any  body  with  them,  "  my  men  shall 
take  two  of  them  to  my  next  town  according  to  the  law  of  the 
country."  Towards  the  end  of  the  charter,  Bernard  says: 

The  herdsmen  shall  put  traps  for  catching  wolves  on  the  authority  of  my 
forester,  and,  being  warned  by  him,  on  his  summons  shall  remove  them 
within  8  days  and  whatsoever  shall  fall  into  them  shall  belong  to  me,  except 
their  own  cattle.  And  the  herdsmen  shall  freely  use  horns  in  these  pastures 
on  account  of  beasts  and  robbers.  All  these  things  [concludes  the  charter] 
have  I  given  as  free  as  any  alms  can  ever  be  given,  better  and  more  freely 
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and  more  quietly.  .  .  .  And  because  I  wish  that  this  my  alms  may  always 
be  firm  and  enduring  I  and  my  twelve  free  men  with  our  own  hands  have 
entrusted  all  these  things  in  the  hand  of  William  de  Mundavilla  to  be  kept 
faithfully  and  without  evil  intent  for  ever.  .  .  .  Witness  Roger  Archbishop 
of  York. 

Bernard  also  gave  to  the  monks  of  Rievaulx  a  fishery  and  lands 
at  Neasham  on  the  Tees,  and  to  the  Abbey  of  Whitby  he  gave  the 
churches  of  Ingleby  and  Kirkby,  and  confirmed  his  late  brother 
Guy's  gift  of  a  mill  at  Ingleby.  This  Guy  is  on  record,  in  a  con- 
firmation-charter of  King  Stephen  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Pancras 
at  Lewes,  a  dependency  of  the  Abbey  of  Cluny,  as  having  bestowed 
upon  that  monastery  Faxton  in  Northamptonshire,  where  Walde- 
grave  and  Multon  were  also  part  of  the  Balliol  Fee,  and  held  of  the 
Honour  of  Castle  Bernard. 

All  these  grants  were  made  out  of  Bernard's  vast  estates  in  the 
north,  but  we  find  that  he  followed  the  example  of  his  ancestor, 
Guy,  our  first  Balliol  lord,  in  making  grants  out  of  his  Hertford- 
shire manor  of  Hitchin  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Alban's.  We  find  these 
grants  mentioned  in  the  Cartulary  of  that  Abbey  preserved  among 
the  Cottonian  Manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum  (Jul.,  D,  iii,  67, 
69,  6gb). 

GRANT  TO  THE  TEMPLARS 

The  example  of  his  father  in  founding  out  of  the  Manor  of 
Hitchin  a  preceptory  of  the  Knights  Templars  at  Temple  Dinsley 
was  not  lost  upon  Bernard.  He  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  present 
at  his  father's  interment  in  the  chapel  there,  and  was  probably  often 
in  residence  at  the  castle  at  Preston,  which,  I  believe,  was  built  by 
him,  close  to  the  Templars'  establishment.  The  site  of  Preston  Castle 
is  about  six  hundred  and  fifty  yards  distant  from  Temple  Dinsley. 
I  find  it  on  record  that  in  the  year  1 278  the  Prior  of  Wymondley 
was  in  possession  of  the  site  of  the  castle  of  Preston,  at  the  yearly 
rent  of  ios,,  which  would  seem  to  point  to  the  fact  that  it  was  then 
either  dismantled  or  completely  destroyed,  and  this  of  course  helps 
to  explain  the  entire  absence  of  any  remains  of  the  building,  for  In 
the  course  of  six  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  its  very  ruins  would 
perish,  probably  having  served,  as  was  so  often  the  case,  as  a  quarry 
for  subsequent  buildings.  Its  stones  and  bricks  and  beams  may 
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still  exist  in  the  old  cottages  at  Preston.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  the  castle  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire.  I  have  not  been  able 
as  yet  to  find  any  direct  reference  to  Preston  Castle  except  that 
which  I  have  mentioned,  in  the  year  1278.  If,  therefore,  Guy  de 
Baliol,  the  first  of  the  Balliol  lords  of  Hitchin,  built  the  .Castle  of 
Preston  at  about  the  time  (1095)  that  the  Manor  was  granted  to 
him  by  William  Rufus,  and  if  the  reference  to  the  Prior  of 
Wymondley  holding  the  site  means  that  it  had  been  destroyed  by 
that  time,  the  castle  was  in  existence  less  than  two  hundred  years. 
For  that  period,  as  I  believe,  it  was  the  head  place  of  the  Manor  of 
Hitchin.  From  it  many  a  time,  no  doubt,  Bernard  de  Balliol  went 
to  the  Templars'  Mass  at  the  Preceptory  Chapel  and  knelt  by  his 
father's  tomb.  It  is  natural  enough,  therefore,  that  we  should  find 
him  among  the  benefactors  of  the  "Soldiers  of  Christ."  In  the 
Inquisitio  post  mortem  of  his  great  grandson,  John  de  Balliol, 
in  1268,  we  find  that  the  township  of  Temple  Healey  on  the 
Tyne,  near  Bywell,  the  centre  of  the  Balliol  barony  there,  was  held 
of  John  by  the  Preceptor  of  Thornton,  and  it  is  probable  that,  as 
Canon  Greenwell  has  pointed  out  in  the  new  "  History  of  Northum- 
berland," "  Healey  was  given  to  the  Knights  Templars  by  one  of 
the  lords  of  the  munificent  House  of  Balliol."  It  is  quite  likely  that 
it  was  Bernard  de  Balliol  who  so  gave  it.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we 
know  from  contemporary  documents  that  Bernard  befriended  the 
Templars  in  France.  In  the  year  1180  he  bestowed  upon  the 
Knights  of  the  Temple  of  Fieffes-en-Ponthieri  (in  or  near  his  own 
ancestral  domain  of  Bailleul)  part  of  the  Forest  of  Gregny,  which, 
when  the  Hospitallers  had  succeeded  to  the  possessions  of  the 
the  Templars,  was  called  the  "  Bois  de  St.  Jean."  (Arch,  de  f  Empire 
Cartul.  de  la  commanderie  de  Fieffes,fo.  6,  verso.} 


THE  "  YOUNG  KING'S"  WAR  AGAINST  HIS  FATHER 

And  so  we  see  that  Bernard  the  younger,  the  third  Balliol  lord 
of  Hitchin,  was,  like  his  predecessors,  a  pious  man  and  a  generous. 
We  have  also  ample  record  that  he  was  a  first-class  fighting  man. 
His  father,  the  first  Bernard,  fought  in  the  terrible  civil  war  between 
King  Stephen  and  the  Empress  Matilda.  It  was  the  second 
Bernard's  lot  to  take  part  in  that  still  more  deplorable  struggle 
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between  Henry  II  and  his  own  sons,  which  made  so  deep  an 
impression  upon  twelfth-century  Europe.  The  memory  of  it  has 
been  preserved  for  all  time  in  the  verse  of  Dante,  who  has  placed 
deep  down  in  Hell  the  appalling,  headless  figure  of  Bertrand  de 
Born,  the  Troubadour,  one  of  those  who  stirred  up  strife  between 
the  king  and  the  princes. 

Instigated  by  their  mother,  Eleanor  (who  certainly  had  excellent 
reasons  for  disliking  the  King,  her  husband),  the  three  legitimate 
sons,  Henry — whom  his  father  had  allowed  to  be  crowned  during 
his  own  lifetime,  and  who  was  known  as  the  "Young  King,"  Richard, 
and  Geoffrey — made  common  cause  with  the  King  of  France  and 
William  the  Lion,  King  of  Scotland,  against  their  father.  Normandy, 
Aquitaine,  and  Brittany  were  invaded  by  the  confederates;  it  was 
arranged  that  the  King  of  Scotland  should  invade  England  from  the 
north,  and  the  Earl  of  Flanders,  with  the  "  Young  King,"  by  the 
south  coast.  Henry's  crown  was  in  imminent  danger.  The  Scots, 
always  ready  for  a  southward  move,  poured  into  Northumberland. 
Roger  de  Mowbray  in  Yorkshire,  Earl  Ferrers,  and  David,  Earl  of 
Huntingdon,  brother  to  King  William  of  Scotland,  in  the  Midlands, 
set  up  the  rebel  banners.  Norwich  surrendered  to  Hugh  Bigod  and 
seven  hundred  knights  from  Flanders.  King  Henry  was  in  Nor- 
mandy, but,  on  realizing  his  peril,  he  took  ship  for  England,  landed 
at  Southampton  and  made  straight,  not  for  his  army,  but  for  the 
shrine  of  Saint  Thomas  a  Becket  at  Canterbury.  Just  four  years 
before,  when  his  quarrel  with  the  Archbishop  was  at  its  height, 
Henry  had  uttered  the  fatal  words  which  sent  the  knights,  Tracy, 
Fitzurse,  de  Morville,  and  Brito  across  the  Channel,  breathing  threats 
and  slaughter  against  a  Becket.  And  now,  hemmed  round  by  foes, 
among  whom  were  his  wife  and  sons,  Henry  went  fasting  and  in 
tears,  with  bleeding  feet,  a  pilgrim  and  a  penitent  to  the  shrine  of 
the  martyred  priest.  And  on  that  very  day,  while  the  King  of 
England's  back  was  being  scourged  by  the  monks  of  Canterbury,  a 
great  historic  event  was  in  progress  far  away  in  the  north — an  event 
in  which  Bernard  de  Balliol  was  playing  a  glorious  part.  Let  us 
turn  at  once  to  the  chroniclers  of  the  time — to  William,  Canon  of 
the  Augustine  Priory  of  Newburgh,  in  Yorkshire,  from  whom  we 
have  quoted  already  (b.  1136,  d.  1198),  and  to  Master  Jordan 
Fantosme,  clerk  to  Henry  de  Blois,  Bishop  of  Winchester. 
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"  LET  HIM  GO  BACK  WHO  CHOOSES  " 
Canon  William  tells  us  the  story  in  good  monkish  Latin  prose: 

The  nobles  on  the  King's  side,  indignant  that  the  Scots  should  infest 
the  confines  of  England,  assembled  at  Newcastle  on  Friday,  the  sixth  day 
of  the  week,  wearied  by  a  long  and  laborious  march.  The  more  prudent 
declared  it  was  neither  safe  for  themselves  nor  useful  to  the  King  of  Eng- 
land to  advance  any  further,  lest  they  should  expose  their  scanty  numbers 
to  the  infinite  multitude  of  barbarians,  to  be  devoured  like  a  piece  of  bread. 
The  more  eager  replied  that  these  most  malignant  foes  ought  to  be  attacked 
by  all  means.  Ultimately  the  opinion  of  the  latter  prevailed,  and  the  men 
of  valour,  among  whom  the  principal  were  Robert  de  Stuteville,  Ralph  de 
Glanville,  Bernard  de  Balliol,  and  William  de  Vesey,  being  refreshed  a  little 
by  a  night's  rest,  set  out  early  in  the  morning,  hastening  forward  with  such 
swiftness,  as  if  propelled  by  some  invisible  power.  For  they  marched  twenty- 
five  miles  before  five  o'clock — a  thing  which  seemed  scarcely  possible  to  be 
done  by  men  loaded  by  the  weight  of  armour;  and  while  they  were  advanc- 
ing, so  dense  a  fog  covered  them  that  they  hardly  knew  whither  they  went. 
Then  the  more  prudent  among  them,  pleading  the  peril  of  the  way,  declared 
that  certain  danger  awaited  them  unless  they  turned  and  went  back.  To 
this  Bernard  de  Balliol,  a  noble  and  magnanimous  man,  said:  "Let  him 
go  back  who  chooses;  but  I  will  go  on  though  no  one  follow  me,  for  I  will 
not  brand  myself  with  perpetual  infamy."  ("  Recedat  qui  voluerit,  ego 
autem  etiamsi  nullus  sequatur  procedam,  et  perpetuam  mihi  maculam  non 
inuram.")  While  they  were  thus  marching  onward,  the  fog  suddenly  cleared 
away,  and  they  saw  the  Castle  of  Alnwick  before  them ;  when  lo !  the  King 
of  Scots,  with  a  troop  of  about  sixty  knights,  was  stationed  for  observation 
in  the  open  fields  not  far  off,  the  multitude  of  his  barbarians  being  widely 
dispersed  for  plunder." 


"DAN  BERNART  DE  BAILLOU  WILL  STRIKE  HARD" 

We  will  continue  the  narrative  from  the  pages  of  Jordan  Fan- 
tosme,  our  poet-chronicler,  who  wrote  the  story  in  his  beautiful 
native  tongue  of  Old  France.  He  mentions  the  great  men  of  the 
proud  company  of  English  barons.  Odinel  de  Umfraville,  he  says, 
rides  with  them,  and 

William  d'Estutevile,  who  helps  him  right  well, 
And  Randulf  de  Glanvile  slackens  not  his  pace ; 
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Dan  Bernart  de  Baillou  with  his  furbislud  sword 

Will  strike  hard  on  the  people  of  Albany. 

Said  Bernard  de  Baillo:  "  Whoever  now  has  not  boldness, 

Ought  not  to  have  honour  or  anything  that  belongs  to  it." 

In  the  morning  in  the  dawn  of  that  July  day  in  1174,  while  the 
English  barons  were  close  at  hand,  hidden  in  the  thick  fog,  the 
King  of  Scotland  is  conversing  with  his  Knights.  "  We  will  wait  for 
our  host,"  he  says, 

And  then  with  great  strength  we  will  attack  the  castle. 

Because  of  the  heat  which  is  great,  lords,  let  us  dine. 

And  he  takes  off  his  helmet ;  very  well  we  know  it, 

We  who  write  this  history  wish  not  to  lie. 

****** 

The  King  of  Scotland  was  brave,  haughty  and  bold, 

Before  Alnwick  he  stood  unarmed. 

I  do  not  relate  a  fable  as  one  who  has  heard  it, 

But  as  one  who  was  there;  I  myself  saw  it. 

Jordan  then  tells  us  that  the  English  knights  raised  their  war- 
cries;  the  warcry  of  De  Vesci;  "  Glanvile  Chevaliers!  "  for  Randulf 
de  Glanvill;  "Balliol!"  for  Bernard  de  Balliol.  "Then,"  says 
Jordan, 

Then  knew  King  William  that  he  was  nearly  betrayed, 
Quickly  he  collected  himself,  nor  was  he  dismayed; 
The  King  causes  himself  to  be  soon  and  promptly  armed, 
And  he  mounted  his  swift  horse, 
And  goes  into  that  fight  with  very  great  daring. 

All  the  chroniclers  and  the  modern  historians,  especially,  of 
course,  the  Scottish  historians,  have  borne  testimony  to  the  bravery 
of  the  Scottish  king.  "  One  moment  of  reflection,"  says  Robertson, 

would  have  warned  him  not  to  imperil  the  whole  fortune  of  war  upon  such 
an  unequal  contest,  but  no  such  thought  crossed  the  mind  of  William,  and 
with  the  hasty  exclamation,  "  Now  will  be  seen  who  is  a  true  knight,"  he 
dashed  at  once  against  the  enemy  with  all  the  reckless  gallantry  of  a  knight 
errant,  "  fiercely  clashing  his  arms,"  says  William  of  Newburgh,  before  he 
charged. 

Jordan  goes  on: 

The  first  whom  he  struck  he  knocks  to  the  ground; 
The  fighting  of  the  King  and  his  people  was  very  strong. 
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All  might  have  gone  well  to  my  knowledge 

If  it  had  not  been  that  a  man  at  arms  who  dashes  at  him 

With  the  lance  that  he  held,  rips  up  his  horse  too. 

Do  not  ask  if  the  King  was  grieved; 

The  sins  of  the  Scots  embarrass  him, 

The  King  falls  to  the  ground  and  his  war-horse  too, 

He  could  not  rise,  the  horse  lay  upon  him; 

Now  he  has  enough  trouble,  difficulty  and  anxiety. 

****** 

He  was  immediately  taken,  with  my  two  eyes  I  saw  it, 

By  Randulf  de  Glanvile,  to  whom  he  then  surrendered, 

And  the  boldest  of  his  knights  are  taken. 

Then,  with  a  chivalrous  gallantry  which  is  one  of  the  principal 
features  of  this  romantic  battle,  King  William's  knights,  seeing  their 
lord  unhorsed  and  captive,  threw  down  their  arms  and  surrendered; 
even  those  who  were  at  a  distance  rode  in  and  gave  themselves  up 
to  share  his  fate. 

Our  poet  then  goes  on  to  tell  us  who  fought  well  on  that  great 
day  beneath  the  battlements  of  Alnwick.  William  de  Mortimer, 
he  says,  fought  well  on  the  Scottish  side. 

He  goes  into  the  midst  of  the  ranks  like  an  infuriated  wild  boar, 

Gives  great  blows  and  often  receives  his  share; 

He  found  himself  confronted  by  a  bold  knight, 

Dan  Bernart  de  Baillol,  of  whom  you  hear  me  speak; 

He  it  was  felled  him  and  his  war  horse  to  the  ground. 

So  he  put  him  on  parole,  as  they  do  with  knights; 

Dan  Bernart  dots  this  well,  he  cannot  be  blamed; 

At  the  end  of  the  battle  he  will  be  praised 

Who  strikes  best  with  the  sword  and  fights  the  best. 


I  cannot  tell  you,  for  it  would  be  too  long, 

Of  all  those  who  were  taken  and  led  miserably  away; 

But  indeed  I  will  tell  you  of  nearly  a  hundred 

Whom  William  de  Vesci  ransomed,  quite  according  to  his  good  pleasure, 

Both  Bernart  de  Baillol  and  the  other  good  people. 

These,  then,  are  a  few  of  the  verses  from  this  interesting  battle- 
poem  of  the  twelfth  century.  After  reading  it,  as  after  reading 
Chaucer,  one  feels  a  sort  of  personal  affection  for  Jordan ;  he  accents 
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his  narrative  with  quaint  touches  which  appeal  to  a  sympathetic 
reader.  In  the  middle  of  his  description  of  the  devastation  of  the 
north  of  England  by  the  Scots,  for  instance,  he  tells  us : 

The  land,  which  was  so  full  of  such  prosperity, 

Is  now  sad  and  devoid  of  all  riches; 

There  is  no  drink  but  spring  water, 

Where  they  used  to  have  beer  throughout  the  week. 

"  The  English  nobles,"  says  William  of  Newburgh, 

returned  joyfully  in  the  evening  with  their  royal  prisoner  to  Newcastle, 
whence  they  had  departed  in  the  morning.  .  .  .  "This  battle  was  happily 
won  by  the  favour  of  God  on  Saturday  the  third  of  the  ides  of  July  in  the 
1 1 74th  year  from  the  fullness  of  time  when  the  Word  was  made  flesh,  and 
the  news  was  soon  spread  far  and  wide  and  received  with  gladness  in  all 
the  counties  of  England,  while  the  bells  rang  out  for  solemn  joy." 

The  whole  narrative  reads  like  some  romance  of  chivalry  from 
the  "  Morte  d'Arthur  "  or  "  Amadis  de  Gaule," — the  band  of  heavily 
armed  knights,  riding  through  a  mist,  cast  about  them,  as  it  were, 
by  some  magician,  in  an  enchanted  land;  the  council  of  war;  the 
advice  of  the  faint-hearted ;  the  stern,  brave  words  of  the  good 
knight  and  true;  the  lifting  of  the  fog;  the  sudden  appearance  of 
the  great  castle,  its  battlements  towering  above  the  breaking  mist; 
the  hostile  knights  in  the  fields  beneath  the  walls,  eating  and  drink- 
ing, their  horses  held  by  their  squires;  the  sudden  alarm;  lances 
couched;  the  fierce  defiance,  the  ringing  warcry;  the  clash  of 
battle ;  the  slaying  of  the  king's  war-horse ;  the  surrender  of  the  King ; 
the  chivalrous  yielding  up  of  themselves  by  the  beaten  knights  to 
share  the  fate  of  their  lord. 

By  the  year  1194  Bernard  de  Balliol  was  dead,  for  in  that  year 
the  Sheriff  of  Northamptonshire  rendered  account  of  him  for  2os. 
[Red  Book  of  the  Exchequer,  p.  82],  and  in  1197-8,  the  same  sheriff 
owed  2OJ.  for  his  third  scutage  \_Rot.  Pipae,  Northants,  9  Ric.  /,  rot. 
6,  dorso~\,  part  of  which  was  still  owing  in  1199-1200  [Ibid.,  i  John, 
rot.  2.] 

There  stands  in  the  grounds  of  Alnwick  Castle  a  monument — 
a  block  of  sandstone  with  an  inscription — marking  the  spot  where 
the  King  of  Scotland  was  taken  prisoner;  but  there  is  no  monument 
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anywhere  to  the  man  who  then  helped  to  save  his  country  when 
his  country  was  in  dire  peril,  neither  in  his  own  town  of  Bernard's 
Castle  nor  his  manorial  town  in  Hertfordshire,  in  one  or  both  of 
which,  were  they  French  or  German  towns,  his  statue  would  stand 
in  the  market  place  with  his  own  words  carved  beneath, 

"  I  WILL  GO  ON,  THOUGH  NO  ONE  FOLLOW." 
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CHAPTER  IX 
A  MAN  OF  PEACE 

I  HE  first  mention  that  we  find  of  Eustace  de  Balliol.the 
fourth  Balliol  lord  of  Hitchin,  successor  of  Bernard  1 1, 
is  in  the  Accounts  of  the  Sheriffof  Essex  and  Herts. 
He  accounts,  in  1 194-5,  f°r  4°s-  °f  Eustace  de  Balliol, 
who  hold  two  knights'  fees  \_Red  Book  of  Exchequer, 
p.  95].  In  1 198-9,  the  same  sheriff  accounts  for  BOJ.,  paid  by 
Eustace  for  the  second  and  third  scutages  of  the  Army  of  Nor- 
mandy, 4os.  for  each  [Rot.  Pipae,  Essex  and  Herts,  10  Ric.  I,  rot.  g, 
dorso~\;  and  in  1196-7,  the  Sheriff  of  Northants  accounts  for2OJ.  for 
one  knight's  fee  [Red  Bk.,  Exchequer,  p.  105].  In  1199-1200,  as 
heir  of  Bernard  de  Balliol,  Eustace  rendered  account  of  60  marcs 
for  his  scutage,  of  which  he  had  paid  10  marcs.  He  also  owed 
£120  for  the  second  and  third  scutages  of  Richard  I,  which  was 
remitted  by  brief  of  the  King  [Rot.  Pipae,  Northd.,  i  John,  rot.  8, 
dorso].  In  1201,  he  still  owed  50  marcs,  the  balance  of  his  own 
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scutage,  reduced,  in  1202,  to  40  marcs  [Ibid.,  3  John,  rot.  17],  and 
still  further  reduced  in  1208  to  17^  marcs  [Ibid.,  10  John,  rot.  7], 
leaving,  in  1209,  after  a  payment  of  £10  iBs.  &d.,  the  sum  of 
15^.  4*/.  still  owing  [Ibid.,  1 1  John,  rot.  15,  dorso\ 

The  life  of  Eustace,  unlike  those  of  his  father  and  grandfather, 
was  not  an  eventful  one.  I  have  made  diligent  search  among  the 
records,  and  the  two  most  interesting  things  I  can  learn  of  him 
are  that,  not  being  apparently  of  a  military  turn  of  mind,  he  was 
heavily  fined  for  having  declined  to  go  on  the  King's  service  over 
sea,  and  that  he  paid  a  very  large  sum  to  the  King  for  permission 
to  marry  a  widow.  It  was  in  1199,  the  first  year  of  King  John, 
that  he  had  to  pay  200  marcs  of  silver  for  not  wanting  to  fight. 
He  was  allowed  to  pay  it  in  three  instalments  [Rot.  de  Oblates, 
Northd.,  i  John,  No.  21].  By  next  year  he  had  paid  40  marcs  of 
this  fine  [Rot.  Pipae,  Northd.,  2  John,  rot.  i],  but  he  did  not  finally 
settle  up  until  1209-10  [Ibid.,  1 1  John,  rot.  1 5,  dorso}.  As  regards  the 
widow,  I  find  that  Eustace  married,  for  his  second  wife,  the  widow 
of  Robert  Fitz  Piers,  for  which  marriage  he  had  license  in  the  year 
1190,  paying  a  fine  of  £100.  The  lady  must  have  possessed  great 
attractions!  [Rot.  Pipae,  Wiltshire,  2  Ric.  I,  rot.  10.]  He  paid  this 
also  by  instalments,  namely,  £,\"j  8s.  id.  cash  down, and  the  balance 
in  yearly  instalments  of  £16  6s.  The  name  of  this  expensive  lady 
was  Petronell;  her  late  husband,  Robert  Fitz  Piers,  was  probably 
a  relative  of  Geoffrey  Fitz  Piers,  Earl  of  Essex.  I  find  that  in 
1198  Eustace  de  Bailliol  and  Petronell,  his  wife,  quit-claimed  land 
in  Sauteharp,  Wiltshire,  to  Gaufrid  Fitz  Peter,  whose  tenants  they 
were,  receiving  from  him  30  marcs  of  silver  [Pedes  Finium,  Pipe 
Roll  Soc.,  vol.  24,  p.  1 5]. 


EUSTACE  DE  BALLIOL'S  GRANTS  TO  THE  CHURCH 

The  fourth  Balliol  lord  of  Hitchin  was  a  benefactor  to  Holy 
Church,  as  were  his  ancestors.  With  assent  of  his  son  and  heir, 
Hugh,  he  confirmed,  between  1199  and  1205,  their  grants  to  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Mary  at  York  [Reg.  S.  Mariae  Ebor.,  fol.  304].  This 
confirmation  was  executed  (Canon  Greenwell  says)  probably  after 
the  termination  of  a  lawsuit  he  had  with  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  of 
which  it  was  the  issue.  In  1200  there  was  a  plea  between  Robert 
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the  Abbot  and  Eustace  de  Baiolo  and  his  son,  Hugo,  of  the  advow- 
son  of  the  Church  of  Gainsford,  with  the  chapels  of  Castellum 
Bernard!,  Midelton,  Denton,  Hoctona,  and  Sumerhusum.  Eustace 
admitted  that  the  advowson  belonged  to  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  and 
undertook  to  quit-claim  it  to  the  monks,  receiving  in  return  20 
marcs  of  silver  [Pedes  Finium,  Ebor.,  Surt.  Soc.,  vol.  94,  p.  5]-  The 
confirmation  is  witnessed  by  Hubert,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  by  Geoffrey  Fitz  Piers,  Chancellor  of  England  (Galfridus,  filius 
Petri,  comite  Essexiae,  tune  capital!  justiciario  domini  Regis) — the 
Geoffrey  Fitz  Piers,  Earl  of  Essex,  to  whom  I  alluded  just  now  as 
a  relative  of  Eustace's  wife. 

It  is  interesting  to  find  in  connection  with  the  church  endow- 
ments of  Eustace  that  in  conjunction  with  his  father  Bernard,  he 
had  granted  two  mills  in  the  Manor  of  Woodhorn,  Northumber- 
land, to  the  great  military  order  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem,  who  succeeded,  later,  to  all  the  possessions  of  the 
Knights  Templars.  This  grant  was  confirmed  by  King  John  in 
his  first  year,  1199  [Rot.  Chart,  in  Turr.  Lend.,  Record  Series, 
p.  16]. 

The  first  Bernard,  Eustace's  grandfather,  had  given  out  of  his 
Scottish  estates  a  fishery  at  Woodhorn  on  the  Tweed  to  the 
monastery  of  Kelso  (a  grant  which  had  been  confirmed  by  King 
David  of  Scotland  and  Bernard  de  Baliol  II,  and  the  charter  was 
witnessed  by  Guy  and  Bernard  II,  the  sons  of  Bernard  I)  [Liber 
S.  Mariae  de  Calchou,  Bannatyne  Club,  pp.  24-42,  43].  To  his 
grandfather's  gift  Eustace  added  land  near  Heley  Chestres  [Ibid., 
p.  222]. 

In  the  Cartulary  of  Newminster  Abbey  it  is  recorded  that 
Eustace  confirmed  Bernard's  grant  to  that  abbey,  and  that  he 
added  the  gift  of  a  fishing-boat  [Newminster  Cartulary,  Surt.  Soc., 
vol.  66,  p.  244]. 

To  the  monastery  of  Durham  Eustace  confirmed,  in  about 
1 190,  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  at  Bywell,  in  Northumberland,  the 
centre  of  the  great  Balliol  barony  there.  This  was  done  in  two 
charters  confirmatory  of  the  agreement  between  the  monks  of 
Durham  and  the  monks  of  St.  Albans,  by  which  St.  Peter's  at 
Bywell  and  the  Church  of  Edlingham  had  been  conveyed  to 
Durham.  Both  charters  are  in  the  treasury  of  Durham  Cathedral. 
In  one  of  them  Eustace  acts  with  the  advice,  and,  in  the  other, 
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with  the  consent  and  will,  of  his  son  and  heir,  Hugh,  who  is  the 
first  witness  to  both  documents.  Both  these  charters  bear  the  seal 
of  Eustace;  the  documents  are  fine  specimens  of  twelfth-century 
handwriting,  and,  with  their  seals,  are  in  excellent  preservation. 
As  in  other  early  Balliol  documents,  they  remind  us  in  their  open- 
ing sentence  of  the  French  origin  of  the  family:  "  Eustachius  de 
Baillol,  omnibus  hominibus  suis,  Francis  &  Anglis,  presentibus  et 
futuris,  salutem." 


EQUESTRIAN  SEAL  OF  EUSTACE  DE  BALLIOL 

The  interesting  seal  reproduced  at  the  head  of  this  chapter 
shows  Eustace  de  Balliol  mounted,  and  armed  with  sword  and 
shield,  hauberk  of  chain  mail,  and  surcoat;  on  his  head  is  the  flat- 
topped  helmet  characteristic  of  the  period.  His  face  is  half  covered 
by  the  helmet  and  hood  of  mail,  and  he  holds  his  convex  shield 
up  over  his  nose  and  right  cheek,  his  right  eye  glaring  over  the 
edge  of  the  shield.  Altogether  a  warlike  representation  of  a  most 
unwarlike  person.  The  shield  bears  on  it  the  design  known  as  an 
"  escarbuncle  " ;  but  this  must  not  be  regarded  as  a  heraldic  charge, 
being  in  fact  only  the  usual  metal  strengthening  bars  of  the  long 
shield  of  the  period  wrought  in  that  ornamental  form.  Later,  when 
heraldry  was  fully  established,  the  escarbuncle  became  a  heraldic 
charge,  but  it  was  never  the  armorial  bearing  of  the  Balliols.  This 
seal  is  of  importance  to  students  of  heraldry,  because  it  affords 
positive  proof  that,  in  1190,  even  a  great  baronial  family  like  the 
Balliols  had  not  as  yet  adopted  hereditary  heraldic  insignia. 
Around  the  seal  is  the  inscription:  "SlGlLLUM  EUSTACHII  DE 
BALLIOLO." 

Eustace  appears  to  have  died  about  1210,  leaving  four  sons. 
Three  of  them,  Hugh,  Ingelram,  and  Bernard,  are  mentioned  as 
witnesses  to  a  charter  of  Eustace,  granting  land  in  Middleton, 
which  is  preserved  in  the  muniment  room  of  Streatham  Castle,  and 
a  fourth,  Henry,  is  also  mentioned  along  with  them  in  the  "  Book 
of  Life  "  of  Durham  Cathedral. 
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CHAPTER  X 
HUGH  DE  BALLIOL:   "CONSILARIUS  INIQUISSIMUS" 

i  HE  extent  and  value  of  the  possessions  of  the  House 
of  Balliol  at  the  time  when  Hugh  de  Balliol,  who 
had  succeeded  his  father  Eustace,  had  earned  at 
the  hands  of  the  chronicler,  Matthew  Paris,  the 
uncomplimentary  epithet  of  a  "  most  wicked  ad- 
viser" of  King  John,  may  be  ascertained  from  the  Pipe  Roll  of  the 
thirteenth  year  of  that  king  (1211-1212),  where  he  answers  for  the 
large  amount  of  thirty  knights'  fees.  Bywell,  the  original  barony 
of  his  family,  he  held  by  the  service  of  five  knights'  fees  and  by 
providing  thirty  men,  as  his  ancestors  had  done,  for  guarding 
Newcastle.  He  held  Hitchin  by  the  service  of  two  knights'  fees. 
In  1204,  before  his  father's  death,  he  had  a  grant  from  King  John 
of  a  fair  at  Newbigginge  to  be  held  on  23rd  August  and  seven 
following  days,  and  of  a  market  there  on  every  Friday  in  the  year. 
Newbigginge  had,  therefore,  no  doubt  been  transferred  to  him  by 
his  father  before  his  death.  In  1209  we  find  Hugh  engaged  in  a 
lawsuit  with  his  relative,  Robert  Bertram,  about  two  carucates  of 
land  in  Pentermore,  and  twelve  men  were  chosen  to  hold  the  great 
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assize  between  them.  In  1211-1212,  Hugh  was  discharged  by  the 
Sheriff  of  Northumberland  of  his  scutage  of  30  fees,  but  it  would 
seem  that  he  was  in  arrears  for  scutage  (the  shield-tax  for  personal 
service  due  by  a  tenant  to  his  superior)  to  the  extent  of  nearly 
£236,  which  it  was  arranged  should  be  paid  off  at  the  rate  of  20 
marks  annually.  He  was  exonerated  from  the  scutage  of  I2II  and 
1212,  and  by  1214  his  debt  was  reduced  to  ,£182  12s.  This  was 
further  reduced  by  a  payment  of  80  marks,  when  the  remainder  of 
the  debt,  amounting  to  .£129  5^.  4^.,  was  remitted  in  consideration 
of  his  finding  two  knights  for  the  King's  service.  From  the  scutage 
of  1215  he  was  specially  exempted,  being  joined  in  commission 
with  Philip  de  Ulecote  in  defending  the  King's  interests  in  the 
North. 

In  1213  we  find  recorded  an  order  from  King  John  to  Aimeric, 
Archdeacon  of  Durham,  and  Philip  de  Ulecotes,  guardians  of  the 
See  of  Durham  during  its  vacancy  after  the  death  of  Philip  de 
Poiton,  directing  them  to  restore  the  castle  of  Bernard  and  all  the 
other  lands  and  chattels  of  Hugh  de  Balliol  which  they  had  re- 
tained. It  does  not  appear  how  and  why  Hugh's  property  had 
thus  been  seized  by  the  See  of  Durham,  but  it  was  no  doubt  in 
consequence  of  some  trouble  over  the  Palatine  rights  of  the  Prince- 
Bishops,  with  whom  the  Balliols  seem  to  have  been  incessantly 
squabbling,  and,  as  we  shall  see  later,  the  quarrel  had  results  which 
are  in  evidence  in  our  own  day,  seven  hundred  years  after  the  entry 
in  the  State  Rolls  of  King  John. 

In  the  same  year,  1213,  we  come  upon  an  interesting  entry  in 
the  Roll  of  the  King's  Letters  Patent.  On  i;th  September,  King 
John  writes  to  the  bailiffs  of  his  seaports  and  the  keepers  of  the 
English  galleys,  informing  them  that  he  had  allowed  Hugh  de 
Balliol  for  that  one  term  to  send  a  ship  beyond  seas  with  his  own 
goods  and  merchandise.  The  permission  was  to  last  until  Christ- 
mas, and  is  perhaps  connected  with  the  ancient  over-sea  estates  of 
the  Balliols  in  Picardy. 

HUGH  DE  BALLIOL'S  BENEFACTIONS  TO  THE  CHURCH 

Following  the  example  of  his  ancestors,  Hugh  was  a  liberal 
benefactor  of  the  Church.  He  added  his  own  confirmation  to  that 
of  his  father  of  the  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Bywell  to  the  monastery 
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of  Durham ;  by  another  charter  he  gave  to  the  monastery  for  the 
use  of  that  church  the  tithes  and  obventions  of  a  new  assart  (a 
clearing  in  the  woods)  between  Whittonstall  and  the  river  Derwent, 
which  afterwards  became  the  hamlet  of  Newlands,  together  with 
pasture  in  his  lands,  "sicut  decet."  The  seal  to  this  document, 
which  is  preserved  in  the  Treasury  of  Durham,  shows  a  heart- 
shaped  shield,  charged  with  the  orle  of  the  family,  and  bears  the 
inscription,  "  Sigill.  Hugonis  de  Balliolo."  For  St.  Mary's  Abbey, 
York,  Hugh  confirmed  the  old  family  grant  of  Gainford  and  other 
places ;  to  Hexham  Priory  he  gave  the  homage  of  John  de  Swyne- 
burne-Est,  with  12  pence  rent  from  his  messuage  at  Est  Swynburne 
and  a  tithe  grange  and  garden ;  to  the  monks  of  Rievaulx  he  gave 
10  acres  of  arable  land  of  his  demesne  and  common  pasture  for 
8  oxen  in  Neasham;  he  confirmed  to  the  Abbey  of  Whitby  the 
grant,  made  by  his  grandfather  Bernard,  of  the  churches  of  Ingleby 
and  Kirkby;  we  find  him  keeping  up  the  traditions  of  his  house  as 
regards  the  Knights  Templar  by  confirming  to  them  (King  John 
adding  his  own  royal  confirmation)  the  vill  of  Westerdale. 


LAND  UNDER  LANGLEY  WOOD  IN  THE  TOWN  OF  HICHE 

Finally,  we  find  among  the  Cottonian  Manuscripts  in  the  British 
Museum  [Julius,  D.  III.]  the  following  grant  of  land  to  St.  Alban's 
Abbey  from  his  manor  of  Hitchin : 

Charter  of  Hugh  de  Baillol  concerning  jive  shillings. 

That  those  present  and  to  come  may  know  that  I,  Hugh  de  Baillol, 
have  given  and  granted,  and  by  this  my  charter  confirmed  to  the  Abbot  of 
St.  Albans  and  the  convent  of  the  same  place,  for  the  salvation  of  my  soul 
and  for  the  salvation  of  the  souls  of  my  father  and  of  my  ancestors,  all  that 
land  which  Roger  Campion  held  of  my  father  in  the  town  of  Hiche,  under 
Langley  Wood,  in  free  and  perpetual  alms,  for  which  the  aforesaid  Roger 
formerly  rendered  five  shillings  to  the  aforesaid  Abbot  and  Convent  by  the 
grant  of  my  father  and  of  my  ancestors.  And  be  it  known  that  the  afore- 
said Roger  quit-claimed  the  aforesaid  land  in  the  Court  of  St.  Albans  to 
the  aforesaid  Abbot  and  convent  for  twenty  shillings  which  the  aforesaid 
Abbot  gave  the  aforesaid  Roger.  These  being  witnesses :  Dominus  Conem 
Dominus  Wido  [and  nineteen  others]. 
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KING  JOHN'S  FRIEND 

Hugh  de  Balliol  sided  with  King  John  in  his  great  struggle 
against  the  Barons,  and  it  is  on  record  that  at  the  very  beginning 
of  John's  reign,  and  before  the  death  of  Hugh  de  Balliol's  father, 
he  was  in  favour  with  and  evidently  useful  to  that  obnoxious 
monarch.  Among  the  documents  formerly  preserved  in  the  Tower 
of  London,  now  at  the  Record  Office,  is  one  by  which  King  John, 
in  his  2nd  year,  1201,  grants  leave  to  Hugh  de  Balliol  to  do  as 
much  injury  as  he  possibly  can  to  Radulf,  Count  of  Eu,  in  the  war 
then  beginning  between  King  John  and  the  King  of  France,  and 
promises  that  no  distraint  shall  be  made  upon  him  in  respect  of 
payment  or  satisfaction  for  anything  taken  from  the  Count  of  Eu 
in  the  war.  I  do  not  know  how  it  was  that  Hugh  de  Balliol  was  a 
tenant  under  the  Count  of  Eu,  but  this  charter  seems  to  imply  that 
he  was  so,  and  that  the  Count  could  levy  a  distress  upon  him. 
This  Count  d'Eu  was  Radulph  de  Lusignan,  who,  withdrawing  the 
support  he  had  given  to  Henry  II  and  Richard  I,  had  gone  over 
to  the  King  of  France. 


THE  QUARREL  WITH  THE  POPE 

Hugh  de  Balliol  was  on  John's  side  in  1205,  in  the  dispute  with 
Rome  as  to  the  right  of  nomination  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. John  sought  to  impose  on  the  monks  of  the  monastery  of 
Christ  Church,  Canterbury,  with  whom  the  right  lay  (subject  to  the 
King's  wish,  however),  his  treasurer,  John  de  Grey,  Bishop  of 
Norwich;  the  monks  chose  their  own  Sub-prior,  Reginald,  and  sent 
him  to  Rome  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  Pope  Innocent  III. 
Innocent  found  Reginald  to  be  a  fool,  and  told  the  monks  they 
must  choose  another.  He  suggested  Stephen  Langton  ;  the  monks 
chose  him;  John  turned  them  all  out  in  1207, and  in  1208  Innocent 
laid  England  under  an  interdict.  On  the  day  appointed  (23rd 
March)  no  church  throughout  the  land  opened  its  doors ;  no  mass 
was  celebrated ;  the  sacraments  were  no  longer  administered  except 
to  infants  and  those  who  were  dying;  the  bodies  of  the  dead  were 
buried  in  silence  in  unconsecrated  ground.  For  six  years  England 
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lay  under  the  Ban  of  God.    "  During  the  stress  of  the  Interdict," 
says  Matthew  Paris,  the  great  monk-chronicler  of  St.  Albans : 

The  King  had  most  wicked  advisers  (consilarios  iniquissimos)  whose 
names  in  part  I  will  not  omit  to  set  down:  William,  brother  of  the  King 
and  Earl  of  Salisbury;  Alberic  de  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford ;  Geoffrey  fitz  Peter, 
Chancellor  of  England;  three  courtier  Bishops,  Philip  of  Durham,  Peter 
of  Winchester  and  John  of  Norwich  .  .  .  Hugh  de  Bailul  and  Bernard  his 
brother  .  .  .  and  many  others  whom  it  would  be  long  to  enumerate;  who, 
desiring  to  please  the  King  in  all  things,  gave  their  advice  not  according 
to  reason,  but  according  to  his  pleasure  (Matt.  Paris,  ii,  532.) 

In  1209  Innocent  excommunicated  John,  and  now  the  King 
began  to  fear,  with  good  reason,  that  his  own  Barons,  influenced  by 
that  dread  curse,  would  turn  against  him;  he  raised  money  to 
withstand  them,  first  from  the  Jews,  then  from  the  Abbots.  Inno- 
cent next  threatened  deposition,  and  the  proclamation  of  Philip 
of  France  as  King  of  England.  This  brought  John  to  his  knees ; 
he  preferred  submission  to  the  Pope  before  submission  to  his  enemy 
of  France,  or  his  own  Barons.  He  did  homage  to  the  Papal  Legate 
for  his  kingdom,  made  head  against  France  with  his  ally,  the 
Emperor  Otto  IV,  his  sister's  son ;  was  overthrown  at  Bouvines  in 
Flanders;  went  back,  beaten,  to  England,  to  find  his  Barons  in 
arms  for  liberty  and  law;  and,  on  Thames  side  at  Runnymede, 
signed  the  Great  Charter  of  English  freedom. 


WAR  WITH  THE  BARONS 

In  the  following  year,  however  (1216),  John  once  more  tried 
conclusions  with  the  Barons.  He  invoked  the  aid  of  his  overlord, 
the  Pope,  who  annulled  the  Great  Charter.  Foreign  mercenaries 
were  brought  over  to  fight  with  an  English  King  against  his 
English  subjects.  John  gave  half  his  army  to  his  brother,  the  Earl 
of  Salisbury,  with  instructions  to  keep  Essex,  Hertfordshire,  Middle- 
sex, Cambridge,  Ely,  and  Huntingdon  well  under  subjection,  while 
he  himself  ravaged  the  Midlands,  and,  "  roused  to  a  high  pitch  of 
rage,  took  the  Castle  of  Berwick  and  others  which  seemed  impreg- 
nable, and,  taunting  King  Alexander  therewith,  said,  alluding  to 
his  red  hair, '  thus  we  will  rouse  the  red  fox  from  his  lair.' " 
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The  Barons,  meanwhile,  holding  London  but  powerless  against 
the  hordes  of  the  King,  looked  on,  lamenting.  Matthew  Paris  has 
described  them  as  remaining  in  the  capital  (more  mulierum  puer- 
perarum  in  puerperio  jacentium},  "  lying  in  the  City  of  London," 
he  says,  "  like  women  in  labour,  giving  all  their  attention  to  their 
food  and  drink,  and  thinking  what  new  dainty  could  be  set  before 
them,  which,  by  removing  their  nausea,  might  give  them  new 
appetite.  But,  though  they  slumbered,  the  King  slept  not  until  he 
had  got  all  their  lands  and  possessions,  castles  and  towns  from  the 
Southern  Sea  to  the  Scottish  Sea." 


KING  JOHN  AT  BARNARD  CASTLE 

In  January  of  the  year  1216,  King  John,  on  his  way  south  to 
meet  the  new  and  terrible  danger,  the  invasion  of  his  kingdom  by 
Louis,  Dauphin  of  France,  to  whom  in  their  despair  the  Barons 
had  offered  the  Crown  of  England,  stayed  at  the  castle  of  his  friend, 
Hugh  de  Balliol — that  mighty  stronghold  on  the  Tees,  founded  by 
Bernard.  While  he  was  there,  Matthew  Paris  tells  us,  when  he  had 
disposed  of  the  possessions  of  the  Barons  at  his  pleasure,  the  King 
committed  to  the  care  of  Hugh  de  Balliol  and  Philip  de  Ulecote's 
the  entire  country  between  the  river  Tees  and  Scotland,  with  its 
castles  and  dependencies,  assigning  to  them  a  force  of  knights  and 
men-at-arms  which  would  suffice  for  the  defence  of  the  country." 

The  King's  trust  was  well  kept.  "The  King  of  Scots,"  says 
Matthew,  "  subdued  the  whole  province  of  Northumbria  for  Lewis, 
except  the  castles  which  Hugh  de  Balliol  and  Philip  de  Ulecotes 
most  strenuously  defended  against  hostile  attacks." 


THE  "  RED  Fox  "  is  ROUSED 

We  may  imagine  the  state  of  the  country  that  terrible  year 
from  the  fact  that  Alexander  of  Scotland,  who  had  set  out  from  the 
north  with  a  large  force  actually  marched  through  England  to 
Dover  to  do  homage  to  Louis  of  France,  did  it,  and  marched  safely 
back  again.  The  expedition  was  not  without  incident.  On  his  way 
to  do  homage  to  Louis  for  the  right  which  he  ought  to  hold  from 
the  King  of  the  English,  Alexander  of  Scotland,  says  Matthew 
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Paris,  was  passing  Bernard's  Castle,  which  was  in  the  Fee  of 
Hugh  de  Bailliol;  and,  with  the  nobles  of  the  district,  "  rode  round 
the  castle  to  see  if  it  was  open  to  assault  in  any  part.  Whilst  thus 
employed  a  certain  cross-bow  man,  who  was  in  the  castle,  dis- 
charged his  weapon  and  struck  a  noble  of  high  rank,  Eustace  de 
Vesci,  on  the  forehead.  The  weapon  piercing  his  brain,  he  fell 
dead."  This  Eustace  had  married  the  sister  of  the  King  of  Scotland, 
and  therefore  he,  as  well  as  all  the  party  of  barons,  was  much 
grieved  (Matt.  Paris,  ii,  665);  but,  as  a  later  writer  adds,  "they 
were  not  able  to  amend  it." 


A  ROYAL  GIFT  AND  ITS  CONSEQUENCES 

But  Hugh  got  more  from  his  friend  the  King  than  the  custody 
of  the  royal  castles  in  the  north.  There  exists  to  this  day,  among 
the  Patent  Rolls  preserved  in  the  Record  Office,  the  following 
document,  issued  by  King  John  during  his  stay  at  Bernard's 
Castle: 

The  King  to  Geoffrey  de  Neville,  Chamberlain,  greeting.  We  command 
you  that  you  deliver  to  our  beloved  and  faithful  Hugh  de  Balliol  the 
castle  of  Hweruelton  with  all  its  lands  and  appurtenances,  which  belonged 
to  Robert  de  Meisnille,  which  we  have  committed  to  the  same  Hugh,  to 
have  so  long  as  it  may  be  pleasing  to  us.  And  in  this,  etc.  [you  will  fail  at 
your  peril].  Witness,  I,  myself,  at  Bernard's  Castle,  the  3oth  day  of  January, 
in  the  year  of  our  reign  the  lyth"  (1216). 


"  Whorlton  Castle  "  was  the  principal  seat  of  the  great  Yorkshire 
family  of  Meisnille,  held  by  them  of  the  See  of  Canterbury,  by  the 
tenure  of  serving  the  Archbishop  on  the  day  of  his  Consecration 
with  the  cup  out  of  which  he  was  to  drink  on  that  day. 

By  this  mandate,  therefore,  Hugh  de  Balliol  added  to  his  im- 
mense possessions  the  Castle  and  the  Barony  of  Whorlton,  in 
Cleveland,  Yorkshire.  It  was  a  grand  haul  for  the  Balliol  net  — 
another  mighty  northern  stronghold  with  far  extending  lands  about 
it  added  to  the  already  immense  possessions  of  the  family  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  France. 

But  Hugh  de  Balliol  was  not  to  enjoy  his  new  possession  very 
long.  The  hand  of  death  was  on  King  John  even  then,  in  Barnard 
Castle  Hall,  when  he  was  making  out  the  coveted  parchment  deed 
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for  his  faithful  supporter.  A  few  months  afterwards,  having  lost  his 
baggage  train  with  his  treasure  and  regalia  in  the  sands  and  shoals 
of  the  Wash,  near  Wisbeach,  King  John  lay  dying  of  the  "  tyrant 
fever  "  that  burned  him  up. 


"  J'Y  SUIS,  J'Y  RESTE  " 

Friend  though  he  had  been  with  Henry's  father,  things  changed 
with  Hugh  de  Balliol  when  King  John  was  gone  and  Henry 
reigned  in  his  stead.  It  is  recorded  in  the  Close  Rolls  of  the  first 
year  of  Henry  III  that  in  October,  1216,  the  King  ordered  the 
Sheriff  of  Yorkshire  to  give  seisin  of  the  Castle  and  Barony  of 
Whorlton  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Stephen  Langton  [Rot. 
Lit.  Claus.,  i,  339]. 

The  Sheriff  apparently  could  not  do  it.  Probably  Hugh  de 
Balliol's  men,  having  dropped  their  portcullis,  raised  their  draw- 
bridge, and  manned  their  battlements,  invited  the  Sheriff  to  come 
on  and  take  the  castle.  Within  a  month  King  Henry  issued  an- 
other document,  notifying  the  same  Sheriff  that  he  had  ordered 
Hugh  de  Balliol  to  give  seisin  of  the  castle  and  lands  to  the  Arch- 
bishop; and  that  in  case  Balliol  did  not  obey,  the  Sheriff  himself 
was  to  give  seisin  [Rot.  Lit.  Claus.,  i,  346].  That  was  all  very  well, 
but  how  was  the  Sheriff  to  give  seisin?  For  there  was  Balliol,  saying, 
presumably,  as  a  Marshal  of  France  said,  centuries  later:  "  J'y  suis, 
j'y  reste! "  Six  months  passed,  and  once  more  the  King  reminded 
the  unfortunate  Sheriff  that  the  Archbishop  had  not  had  seisin  of 
Whorlton;  that  he  was  to  put  him  in  possession  immediately;  and 
that  if  any  persons  resisted  him  they  were  to  give  security  to 
appear  before  the  King's  Council  at  Westminster  to  show  cause 
why  they  had  disobeyed  and  resisted  the  King's  precept.  [Rot.  Lit. 
Claus.,  i,  3613.]  Ten  months  more  passed;  Hugh  had  not  budged 
an  inch;  the  Balliol  banner  still  hung  out  upon  the  outward  walls 
of  Whorlton. 


HUGH'S  MANOR  OF  HITCHIN  is  DISTRAINED 

And  then  a  happy  thought  struck  the  King  and  his  councillors 
at  Westminster.    It  is  contained  in  the  following  document  in  one 
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of  the  Close  Rolls.   Translated  from  the  Latin,  just  as  it  stands,  it 
reads : 

The  King  to  the  Sheriff  of  Hertford  greeting:  Whereas  we  have  assigned 
a  term  to  Hugh  de  Baillol  of  rendering  to  our  venerable  Father  Stephen, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  land  which  belonged  to  Robert  de  Mesnill, 
the  custody  of  which  he  ought  to  have,  by  reason  of  the  heir  of  that  same 
Robert  being  in  his  wardship.  .  .  .  And  that  term  has  elapsed  and  the 
land  of  the  aforesaid  Robert  de  Mesnill  not  yet  rendered  to  the  Archbishop: 
it  has  seemed  [good]  to  the  Council,  and  it  is  put  forth  by  it,  that  he,  the 
Archbishop,  ought  to  have  seisin  of  the  land  of  Hitchin  until  he,  Hugh  de 
Balliol,  shall  render  the  land  of  Robert  de  Mesnill  as  we  have  oftentimes 
ordered.  And  therefore  we  command  you  that  without  delay  you  cause  the 
Archbishop  to  have  full  seisin  in  the  manner  aforesaid,  of  the  Manor  of 
Hitchin^  with  appurtenances  which  belongs  to  Hugh  de  Balliol  in  your 
bailliwick.  Witness  the  Lord  Peter,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  at  the  New 
Temple,  London,  the  gth  day  of  March  [1219]. 

Another  document,  intended  probably  for  service  upon  Hugh, 
and  issued  at  the  same  time,  reads  as  follows : 

It  is  ordered  to  the  same  Hugh  that  the  lord  the  King  has  ordered 
seisin  of  his  land  of  Hitchin  to  be  made  to  the  said  Archbishop,  and  the 
more  quickly  he  shall  have  returned  the  land  of  the  aforesaid  Robert  to 
him  according  to  the  mandate  of  the  King  he  will  cause  the  land  of  Hitchin 
to  be  returned  to  the  same  Hugh. 


HUGH  DE  BALLIOL  AND  WALTER  THE  TEMPLAR 

Among  the  Patent  Rolls  preserved  in  the  Record  Office  we  find 
a  document  (Rot.  Lit.  Pat.,  17  John}  which  seems  to  show  that 
Hugh  did  occasionally  keep  good  company.  In  February,  1216, 
when  King  John  was  at  Barnard's  Castle,  two  of  the  fractious  barons 
— and  very  powerful  ones — Robert  de  Ros  and  Peter  de  Brus — 
wished  to  see  the  King  to  make  their  peace  with  him.  John  granted 
them  a  safe-conduct  to  come  to  him,  without  arms,  and  for  their 
greater  security  he  asked  Aimeric,  Archdeacon  of  Durham,  Wido 
de  Fontibus,  and  brother  Walter  the  Templar,  who  was  the  head 
of  the  Preceptory  of  the  Templars  in  Yorkshire,  to  accompany  de 
Ros  and  de  Brus.  Walter  the  Templar  is  described  in  the  document 
as  unus  de  sociis  (one  of  the  companions)  of  Hugh  de  Balliol. 
Ninety  years  later,  when  the  great  Order  was  falling  to  ruin,  that 
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would  have  been  anything  but  favourable  to  Hugh,  but  in  1216, 
when  the  Crusades  were  still  exercising  their  potent  spell  on  all 
that  was  good  and  great  in  Europe,  it  was  a  different  matter.  To 
be  the  friend  of  a  Templar  at  that  time  was  to  share  the  odour  of 
sanctity,  and  Hugh  de  Balliol  must  receive  all  the  credit  due  to 
that  desirable  state  of  existence. 


HUGH  " HOLDS  THE  FORT"  AGAIN 

Among  the  royal  and  historical  letters  preserved  in  the  Record 
Office  in  Chancery  Lane  is  one  which  is  of  great  interest  as  showing 
the  power  of  the  great  barons  of  the  time,  and  of  Hugh  de  Balliol 
in  particular.  It  is  an  oblong  parchment,  closely  written,  its  words, 
faded  in  the  lapse  of  six  hundred  and  eighty-seven  years,  still  easily 
legible  save  for  two  stains  caused  by  damp.  The  following  is  a 
translation  of  it  from  the  original  Latin: 

To  his  most  dear  lord,  the  lord  Hubert  de  Burgh,  justiciar  of  England, 
Philip  de  Ulecot,  greeting  and  due  service. 

For  the  great  diligence  which  you  have  applied  about  the  expediting  of 
my  affairs  at  Winchester,  as  I  have  learnt  by  Alan  my  clerk,  I  return  to  you 
manifold  giving  of  thanks  .  .  .  you  that  in  the  undertaking  of  the  letters 
of  the  lord  the  king  and  of  the  legate  and  of  yours  which  Walter  de  Lundon, 
clerk,  brought,  lord  Hugh  de  Balliol  has  asserted  that  he  strictly  forbade 
that  I  should  yield  the  castle  of  Midford  to  any  one  unless  first  his  rights 
were  rendered  to  him  which  he  ought  to  have  in  the  manor  of  Mere,  which 
the  lord  earl  of  Salisbury  likewise  detains  in  occupation.  He  added  also  in 
the  hearing  of  Walter  de  Lundon,  clerk,  and  in  the  presence  of  knights 
Roger  Bertram,  and  very  many  others  that  if  I  yielded  the  castle  he  would 
withdraw  himself  from  the  good  service  of  the  lord  the  king,  and  would 
complain  with  all  his  power  of  annoyance  and  grievance  to  me.  And  although 
I  wished  to  yield  the  castle  I  could  not  do  this  easily  because  the  knights 
and  servants  who  kept  the  said  castle  in  the  name  of  the  said  Hugh  by 
agreement  made  thereupon  at  Gloucester  are  yet  within  the  said  castle,  nor 
will  they  easily  go  out  therefrom  without  the  special  command  of  the  said 
Hugh. 

And  therefore  I  entreat  your  excellency  that,  respect  being  had  for  the 
tranquillity  of  the  kingdom,  you  cause  to  be  rendered  without  longer  delay 
to  the  said  Hugh  his  right  which  he  claims  in  the  said  manor  of  Mere,  and 
that  you,  together  with  the  lord  of  Winchester,  according  to  your  promise, 
take  care  to  thoroughly  satisfy  me  concerning  the  operations  and  costs 
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incurred  in  strengthening  the  said  castle,  that  I  may  know  what  I  ought  to 
receive  therefor,  that  so,  all  controversy  and  discord  being  hushed,  the 
castle  aforesaid  may  be  restored  to  the  said  Roger,  and  we,  who  have  faith- 
fully laboured  to  serve  well  the  lord  the  king  and  you,  may  be  more  fully 
informed.  It  is  also  manifest  enough  to  you  that  I  have  never  separated 
the  cause  of  the  lord  Hugh  from  the  agreement  which  I  made  with  you 
concerning  yielding  the  said  castle,  and  if  perchance  it  seem  to  you  that  in 
the  aforesaid  manner  the  lord  Hugh  and  I  ought  not  to  be  satisfied,  do 
you  prefix  for  us  a  suitable  day,  and  call  together  Philip  Marc  and  others 
who  have  carried  word  between  the  lord  the  king's  council  and  me ;  and  we, 
according  to  their  record  and  declaration,  will  be  obedient  to  your  con- 
sideration as  is  fitting.  And  do  not  suffer  us  to  be  everywhere  impeded  nor 
let  us  wonder  if  those  things  which  we  justly  possess  we  unwillingly  leave  in 
the  hands  of  your  enemies  when  until  now  we  have  been  losing  in  all  things, 
and  on  this  account  are  made  an  opprobrium  to  our  enemies  and  a  derision 
to  those  who  are  in  our  circuit.  For  through  fear  of  one  man  alone,  a  thing 
which  we  say  in  grief,  you  permit  such  men  to  be  promoted  beyond  their 
merits  as  have  rather  deserved  to  succumb  than  to  be  soldiers.  Farewell  in 
the  Lord. 

Philip  de  Ulecotes  and  Hugh  de  Balliol  were  the  right  hand 
men  of  the  King — both  of  John  and  of  Henry  III — in  the  north, 
and  well  they  kept  their  trust.  The  chronicle  of  Lanercost  Priory 
tells  us  that  in  May  of  1217, 

The  King  of  Scotland,  having  gathered  together  his  whole  army,  laid  siege 
to  the  Castle  of  Midforde,  which  when  he  had  done  for  a  week,  he  returned 
home.  Whereupon  Philip  de  Ullecotes  and  Hugh  de  Bailliol  threatened 
that  in  revenge  they  would  lay  waste  the  land  of  Scotland;  upon  hearing 
which  the  lord  the  King  in  greatest  haste  again  marched  towards  North- 
umbria  with  a  general  army  of  English,  Scotch,  and  men  of  Galway 
[Galloway]  the  third  nones  of  July  [1217]. 

King  John  had  made  careful  arrangements  as  to  the  custody  of 
these  great  northern  castles.  Three  documents  relating  to  them 
are  preserved  in  the  Record  Office  (Patent  Roll,  1 8  John} ;  one  of 
them  is  a  letter  to  Hugh  de  Balliol,  which  reads  as  follows: 

The  King  to  Hugh  de  Baillol,  greeting. 

We  command  you  that,  if  our  trusty  Philip  de  Ulecot  should  happen 
to  die — which  God  forbid — you  take  the  care  of  our  castles  of  Durham, 
Norham,  Midford,  Prudho,  and  Newcastle  on  Tyne,  and  other  the  castles, 
guards,  and  bailiwicks  by  us  committed  to  the  same  Philip,  and  especially 
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of  our  castle  of  Bamburg,  providing  and  taking  care  that  those  castles  be 
well  fortified  and  guarded,  and  to  our  honour,  and  especially  those  which 
are  dearest  to  us;  and  put  such  people  in  those  castles,  if  it  so  happens, 
that  we  may  be  uninjured  and  you  may  have  honour  thereby.  And  we 
have  commanded  all  the  garrisons  of  the  said  castles  and  all  bailiffs  of 
those  parts  to  be  aiding  and  responsive  to  you  in  all  things. 

Witness  ourself,  at  Winchester,  the  5th  day  of  June  in  the  i8th  year  of 
our  reign  (1217). 

In  a  letter  to  Philip  de  Ulecot  King  John  says: 

If  you  happen  to  die — which  God  avert — we  will  that  our  trusty  Hugh 
de  Baillol  have  the  guard  of  all  our  castles  committed  to  your  custody 
together  with  your  other  bailiwicks,  and  the  custody  of  the  bishopric  of 
Durham  as  long  as  it  shall  please  us.  Wherefore  we  command  you  that 
by  your  open  letters  you  signify  to  all  your  constables  of  all  the  castles 
which  we  have  committed  to  you  that  if  it  so  happen  to  you — which  God 
forbid — they  deliver  those  castles  to  the  aforesaid  Hugh,  together  with  your 
custodies  and  bailiwicks,  and  the  custody  of  the  bishopric  of  Durham. 
And  in  [witness]  hereof  &c.  we  send  you. 

Witness  ourself,  at  Winchester,  the  sth  day  of  June  in  the  year  &c.  as 
above. 

And,  finally,  on  the  same  day  the  following  letter  was  also 
despatched : 

The  King  to  the  constables  of  Bamburg,  Norham,  Durham,  Newcastle 
on  Tyne,  Midford,  and  Prudeho,  and  all  bailiffs  of  Philip  de  Ulecot,  and 
all  knights  and  free  tenants  of  the  bishopric  of  Durham,  greeting. 

Know  ye  that  if  Philip  de  Ulecot  happens  to  die — which  God  forbid — 
we  will  that  our  trusty  Hugh  de  Baillol  have  the  guard  of  all  those  afore- 
said castles,  and  of  the  bishopric  of  Durham  as  long  as  it  shall  please  us. 
And  therefore  we  command  you,  ordering  that  if  the  said  Philip  happens  to 
die,  you  be  aiding  and  responsive  to  the  said  Hugh  as  well  in  respect  of 
the  castles  and  bailiwicks  as  of  the  custody  of  the  same  bishopric.  And  in 
[witness]  hereof  &c.  we  have  caused  to  be  made. 

Witness  ourself,  at  Winchester,  the  5th  day  of  June  in  the  i8th  year  of 
our  reign. 

These  documents  will  serve  to  show  the  great  importance  of 
the  Balliols  on  the  northern  border.  Their  own  great  stronghold 
on  the  Tees  was  constantly  threatened  by  the  Scottish  invasions. 
In  Midford  Castle  they  had  a  special  interest,  for  it  will  be  re- 
membered that  Hawise,  the  daughter  of  Guy  de  Balliol,  the  first 
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of  the  race  who  came  to  England,  married  William  Bertram  of 
Midford.  Roger  Bertram,  their  descendant,  was  in  rebellion  against 
King  John  in  1214,  and  his  estates,  being  forfeited,  were  given  to 
Philip  de  LJlecote,  then  Sheriff  of  Northumberland. 

The  result  of  Philip  de  Ulecote's  letter  to  Hubert  de  Burgh 
was  that  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  was  ordered  to  give  seisin  of  the 
Manor  of  Mere  to  Hugh  de  Balliol,  so  that  he  might  be  in  a 
position  to  resist  any  claim  which  might  be  made  to  it  (Close 
Rolls,  i  Hen.  III). 

Joscelin  de  Balliol,  a  brother  of  Bernard  de  Balliol  the  First, 
held  the  Manor  of  Mere  in  1156,  in  the  time  of  King  Henry  II, 
with  whom  he  was  in  high  favour;  his  great-nephew  and  heir, 
Eustace,  succeeded  him,  and  Hugh  then  held  it  as  the  son  of 
Eustace.  In  1215,  however,  King  John  gave  it  to  William  Talbot, 
and  in  1222  it  was  granted  to  Lucas  de  Rumare,  "saving  the 
chattels  of  William  Talebot  and  the  grain  he  had  sown."  In  the 
interval,  in  1217,  Hugh  put  in  his  claim,  with  the  threats  contained 
in  the  letter,  to  the  Justiciar. 

It  is  not  on  record  what  was  the  issue  of  the  order  to  the  Earl 
of  Salisbury,  nor  are  the  Balliols  found  to  have  any  subsequent 
interest  in  the  manor.  Mere  was  appurtenant  to  the  Castle  of 
Devizes,  and  was,  according  to  custom,  assigned  to  those  who  held 
the  castle  for  their  maintenance  when  in  the  King's  service. 

In  1217  we  again  find  Hugh  de  Balliol  mentioned  in  the  Patent 
Rolls  of  Henry  III  as  one  of  those  who,  with  the  Archbishop  of 
York,  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  others,  was  commanded  to  assist 
Robert  de  Veteriponte,  to  whom  the  King  had  given  custody  of 
the  county  of  Cumberland  and  the  Castle  of  Carlisle,  in  recovering 
that  castle  from  Alexander,  King  of  Scotland,  together  with  the 
lands  and  prisoners  he  had  taken  during  the  war  between  the 
English  and  French  kings. 

The  last  of  the  references  made  by  Matthew  Paris  to  Hugh  de 
Baliol  is  contained  in  the  following  passage: 

In  the  year  1218  King  Henry  held  his  Court  at  Northampton.  There 
were  at  that  time  in  England  many  people,  who,  during  the  last  war,  found 
it  very  pleasant  to  live  by  plunder.  When  peace  was  made  and  all  were 
called  upon  to  enjoy  it  these  could  not  restrain  their  prurient  hands  from 
plunder.  The  principal  authors  of  these  outrages  were  William  Earl  of 
Albemarle,  Falcaise  and  his  castellans,  Robert  de  Vieux  Pont,  Brien  de 
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I'Isle,  Hugh  de  Balliol,  and  many  others,  who  held  castles  lands  and  pos- 
sessions of  certain  bishops  and  lords  against  the  will  of  the  King  and  of 
the  owners. 

The  case  of  the  castle  and  lands  of  Whorlton  {Matt.  Paris,  iii, 
33)  was  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  Matthew  Paris  when  he  wrote; 
being  a  monk,  he  would  naturally  feel  indignant' in  the  case  of 
lands  which  were  vested,  rightly  or  wrongly,  in  the  Church. 

In  the  year  1219  we  find  Hugh  de  Balliol  charged  with  the 
sum  of  £,200  advanced  to  him  by  King  John  in  Poictou. 


THE  ROYAL  MINE  IN  TYNEDALE 

Even  at  this  early  period  mining  interests  in  Tynedale  were 
important,  for  about  the  year  1219  we  find  Robert  de  Veteriponte, 
the  governor  of  the  Castle  of  Carlisle,  complaining  to  the  King's 
Council  that  Hugh  de  Balliol  had  prevented  the  miners  from  going 
to  the  King's  mine  of  Alston  (Aldeneston),  or,  as  it  was  also  called, 
the  mine  of  Carlisle.  The  mine  was  an  appendage  of  the  castle, 
and  the  governor  was  responsible  for  its  profits.  Why  Hugh  de 
Balliol  interfered  with  the  mines,  and  whether  he  took  any  notice 
of  the  mandate  that  was  issued  forbidding  him  to  do  so  lest  it 
should  become  necessary  for  the  King  to  take  action  against  him, 
there  is  no  record  to  show ;  but  the  same  trouble  arose  again,  as 
we  shall  see,  in  the  time  of  Hugh's  successor,  John  de  Balliol. 


"  MY  BURGESSES  OF  BERNARD'S  CASTLE" 

Hugh  de  Balliol  lived  in  troublous  times;  his  character  has 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  monkish  chroniclers,  and  even  modern 
historians  have  pronounced  him  "  unamiable  and  astute."  Astute 
he  must  have  been  to  have  kept  his  head  on  his  shoulders  and  his 
property  intact  at  such  a  period;  but  the  disproof  of  his  un- 
amiability  lies  to  this  day  in  a  charter  still  preserved  in  the  town 
chest  at  Barnard  Castle,  to  which  a  portion  of  Hugh's  baronial  seal 
is  still  attached.  Among  the  witnesses  to  it  are  Ingelram  de  Balliol, 
his  brother,  and  Joceline  de  Hiche.  By  this  charter  Hugh  granted 
to  his  burgesses,  "  de  Castello  Bernard!,"  the  whole  of  the  common 
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pasture  and  all  the  common  rights  on  the  east  and  north  parts 
within  certain  boundaries,  with  the  restriction  only  that  they  should 
not  cut  or  take  wood  from  certain  woods  without  permission.  By 
another  charter  common  pasture  was  granted  to  them  and  their 
tenants  living  in  the  town  for  all  their  cattle  in  his  forest  of  Mar- 
wood  without  agistment  or  pannage  (payment  for  such  right), 
and,  further,  every  burgess  might  make  and  enjoy  his  own  oven 
(furnum)  without  paying  any  rent  for  it,  unless  the  lord  should 
erect  one  (which  it  seems  he  did),  in  which  case  they  must  have 
permission  to  have  their  own ;  the  burgesses  might  put  up  buildings 
in  front  of  their  houses,  and  they  might  collect  the  manure  from 
there  to  the  middle  of  the  road ;  the  burgesses  were  to  enjoy  these 
privileges  in  fee  and  inheritance;  they  were  to  grind  the  corn 
which  was  grown  in  the  town  field  at  the  lord's  mill,  with  the 
mulcture  of  a  sixteenth  part  only,  and  the  lord's  baker  was  to  bake 
their  bread  for  a  halfpenny  and  was  to  find  the  fuel.  We  smile  at 
this  quaint  list  of  concessions.  "  These  privileges,"  says  one  of  the 
historians  of  Northumberland: 

may  not  appear  to  be  of  much  importance  now  when  rights  then  withheld 
have  been  obtained  for  all  and  when  within  the  law  a  man  may  do  the 
thing  he  will,  but  in  the  early  thirteenth  century,  when  the  Feudal  System 
was  in  full  operation  and  the  power  of  the  lord  was  almost  paramount, 
such  concessions  cannot  be  regarded  as  trifling,  but  were  of  the  essence  of 
things  that  went  to  the  root  of  decent  living  and  reasonable  maintenance 
and  independence.  The  manner  in  which  Hugh  de  Balliol  acted  towards 
the  Burgesses  of  Barnard  Castle  shows  that  he  was  possessed  of  a  liberal 
and  considerate  disposition.  It  indicates  a  desire  to  lighten  the  burdens  of 
his  men  and  to  add  to  the  improvement  of  their  condition  in  regard  to  the 
requirements  of  daily  life.  But  he  went  further  than  that  on  the  lines  of 
social  progress  by  granting  them  privileges  which  ensured  the  stability  and 
enlarged  the  scope  of  their  position  as  members  of  the  community  which 
his  ancestors  had  created.  It  is  true  that  the  general  spirit  of  the  time  was 
tending  to  elevate  the  humbler  part  of  the  population  and  to  create  the 
wish  to  stand  higher  and  to  feel  more  safe  in  their  several  ranks  of  life. 
This  was  more  especially  the  case  in  the  towns  where  a  growing  trade  was 
begetting  a  longing  for  greater  comfort  of  living  and  was  generating  a 
demand  for  more  freedom  and  security.  But  making  every  allowance  for 
this,  it  must  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  lord  of  Barnard  Castle  that 
instead  of  resisting  a  popular  and  just  requirement  which  he  might  have 
done  he  furthered  it  so  far  as  within  his  own  limits  he  was  able  to  do. 
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And  another  of  the  northern  historians,  commenting  on  these 
interesting  documents,  says: 

How  much  of  generosity  or  merciful  consideration  was  recognized  and 
conveyed  in  these  privileges  may  be  most  effectually  felt  and  estimated  by 
a  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  they  ameliorated  the  unalienable  misery  of 
days  when  the  total  amount  of  a  burgess's  goods  might  not  exceed  the 
value  of  thirty  shillings  and  of  even  this  taxation  could  at  once  deprive  him 
of  a  tenth  when  they  could  not  sell  their  goods  or  dispose  of  their  lands  or 
even  marry  their  children  without  the  intervention  of  their  feudal  lord. 
How  appropriately  then  does  it  not  become  those  whose  forefathers  lived 
and  died  generation  after  generation  under  this  yoke  to  remember  these 
things  in  their  light  estimate  of  the  liberties  they  enjoy. 

We  must,  therefore,  set  against  the  epithet  of  "consilarius 
iniquissimus  "  which  Matthew  Paris  has  fixed  upon  him,  and  the 
assertion  made  by  Dugdale  that  he  pursued,  after  John's  death, 
"  his  wonted  course  of  plundering,"  Hugh  de  Balliol's  charters  to 
his  "  Burgesses  of  Bernard's  Castle."  He  probably  treated  his 
tenants  on  his  Manor  of  Hitchin  equally  well.  We  have  seen  that 
Joceline  of  Hiche,  no  doubt  one  of  his  men  on  his  great  Hertford- 
shire manor,  was  one  of  the  witnesses  to  the  Barnard  Castle 
charter. 


HUGH  DE  BALLIOL'S  FAMILY 

Hugh  de  Balliol's  wife  was  Cecilia  de  Fontaines,  daughter  of 
Aleaume,  lord  of  Fontaines,  Long,  Longpr6  La  Neuville-au-Bois, 
and  Lorette  de  St.  Vale'ry.  She  is  mentioned  by  Hugh  as  one  of 
those  for  whose  soul  he  granted  lands  at  Newsam  to  the  Abbey  of 
Rievaulx.  He  married  her  in  or  before  1210,  for  at  that  date,  in  a 
charter  by  which  Hugh  granted  to  the  Chapter  of  Longpre"  his 
fishery  at  Courchon,  he  describes  it  as  belonging  to  him  as  part  of 
the  dowry  of  his  wife,  "fille  de  sa  tres  honored  dame  et  mere 
Lorette  de  St  Valery."  By  this  lady  Hugh  had  six  sons  and  a 
daughter,  namely: 

JOHN  DE  BALLIOL,  who  succeeded  him. 

HUGH  DE  BALLIOL,  lord  of  Hdicourt,  living  in  1282. 

INGELRAM  DE  BALLIOL,  who  received  300  livres  de  petit 
tournois  from  the  King  of  France  for  taking  part  in  the  Crusade  in 
the  host  before  Carthage. 
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JOCELIN,  living  in  1255. 

BERNARD,  priest  of  Gainford,  in  his  father's  barony. 

EUSTACE,  who,  in  1270,  had  letters  of  protection  when  about  to 
set  out  for  the  Holy  Land  with  Prince  Edward.  Eustace  married 
Hawise,  daughter  and  heir  of  Ralph  Levynton,  and  died  in  1272. 

ADA,  who  married  John  fitzRobert,  lord  of  Warkworth.  Their 
son  adopted  his  mother's  name  of  Balliol.  Her  father  gave  her  as 
dower  the  large  fee  of  Stokesley  with  all  its  appendages,  including 
the  forest  of  Basedale;  the  estate  of  Lynton,  in  Northumberland, 
was  also  part  of  her  dower.  She  died  at  Stokesley  in  1251. 


BALLIOL   OF   ENGLAND. 


BALLIOL    OF    PICARDY. 


HUGH  DE  BALLIOL  died  in  1228.  Under  the  thirteenth  year  of 
King  Henry  III  (1229)  we  find  the  record  that  "  Hugh  de  Balliol 
owed  200  marks  and  more;  he  is  now  dead  and  has  not  paid  nor 
fined  respecting  it,  but  John  his  heir  has  fined  respecting  it  and  is 
not  to  be  summoned." 

With  the  existing  seal  of  Hugh  de  Balliol,  attached  to  the 
charter  confirming  the  church  of  Bywell  St.  Peter  to  the  Monas- 
tery of  Durham,  preserved  in  the  Durham  Treasury,  and  of  which 
an  illustration  is  given  at  the  head  of  this  chapter,  we  have  the 
first  recorded  heraldry  of  the  English  branch  of  the  Balliols. 
Hugh  de  Balliol  is  shown  mounted,  and  armed  in  the  long  hauberk 
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of  chain  mail,  beneath  which  appears  the  skirt  of  the  long  garment 
which  was  worn  under  the  mail  and  reached  to  the  feet.  On  his 
head  is  the  flat-topped  vizored  helm ;  in  his  right  hand  a  sword,  on 
his  left  arm  a  long  shield  charged  with  the  arms  of  the  family: 
Gules  an  orle  argent.  Round  the  seal  is  the  inscription  "  Sigillum 
Hugonis  de  Bailliolo."  From  this  time,  therefore,  the  red  shield 
with  the  silver  border  within  it  was  the  well-known  bearing  of  the 
House  of  Balliol.  The  arms  of  the  Picardy  house  are  stated,  on  the 
authority  of  M.  Rene  de  Belleval,  to  have  been :  Ermine  a  shield 
gules.  Both  the  English  shield  of  Balliol  and  that  of  the  Picardy 
house  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  drawing. 
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CHAPTER  XI 

THE  SHADOW  OF  THE  THRONE 
JOHN  DE  BALLIOL,  FIRST  OF  THAT  NAME 

|  T  the  beginning  of  his  succession  we  find  John  de 
Balliol,  as  we  have  found  several  of  his  pre- 
decessors, in  debt  to  the  Crown;  and  we  are 
confronted  at  the  outset  with  threats,  and  sheriffs, 
and  distraints,  and  sureties,  and,  in  addition,  a 
terrific  quarrel  with  his  own  Bishop,  Richard  Poor,  the  Prince 
Bishop  of  Durham.  The  Bishop,  it  seems,  claimed  that  the  homage 
of  5£  knights'  fees  of  the  Balliol  Barony  of  Gainsford  belonged  to 
him  as  being  held  of  the  Palatinate.  John  de  Balliol  and  Bishop 
Poor  came  to  an  agreement  (Copy  in  Hunter  MS S.,  Durham  Cathe- 
dral) on  the  question  in  1231,  but  the  quarrel  went  on;  John  and 
his  relatives  and  his  men  committed  acts  of  violence  in  the  Pala- 
tinate, and  John  had  eventually  to  eat  humble  pie;  he  had  to  do 
homage,  and  was  fined  besides.  He  seems  to  have  looked  after  his 
Manor  of  Hitchin,  however,  for  in  the  very  first  year  of  his  suc- 
cession he  was  discharged  for  the  scutage  (the  army  tax)  of  2£ 
knights'  fees  of  that  great  property.  The  Essex  and  Hertford 
Pipe  Roll  of  13  Hen.  Ill,  No.  14,  gives  us  that  satisfactory  in- 
formation. 

MARRIAGE  WITH  DERVORGUIL 

About  five  years  after  his  succession  John  de  Balliol  took  a 
step  fraught  with  consequences  to  himself  and  his  family — he 
married.  His  bride  was  one  of  the  greatest  ladies  and  one  of  the 
greatest  heiresses  in  Europe,  the  Lady  Dervorguil,  daughter  of 
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Alan,  Lord  of  Galloway,  by  Margaret,  daughter  of  David,  Earl 
of  Huntingdon.  David,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  was  grandson  of 
David  I,  King  of  Scotland.  Dervorguil  thus  came  into  the  line  of 
succession  to  the  Crown  of  Scotland,  and  in  that  important  fact 
lay  the  fate  of  the  House  of  Balliol. 

One  of  the  chronicles,  the  "  Chronicle  of  Lanercost,"  in  record- 
ing the  death  of  Alan  of  Galloway,  Dervorguil's  father,  gives  us  in 
a  few  lines  a  vivid  picture  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  Scotland  : 

"  A.D.  1 232.  At  that  time,  towards  the  Purification  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
Alan,  Lord  of  Galloway,  died.  His  savage  clan,  always  ready  for  mischief, 
could  not  withhold  their  hands  from  evil  as  much  as  2  years  after  the 
death  of  their  chief.  Wishing  to  shake  off  their  subjection  to  the  King  of 
the  Scots,  and  scorning  girls,  they  made  to  themselves  Lord  and  almost 
King  the  illegitimate  son  of  Alan,  Thomas  by  name.  They  also  leagued 
with  a  certain  scoundrel,  called  Gilleroth,  and,  sallying  from  their  boun- 
daries, laid  waste  with  fire  and  sword  the  surrounding  country  belonging  to 
the  King  and  his  Barons  and  Knights.  The  King,  therefore,  mustered  an 
army  and  attacked  them.  He  made  an  infinite  slaughter  of  the  caitiffs,  and 
took  the  chief  of  the  conspiracy  prisoner.  Then  he  restored  the  land  in 
peace  and  quiet  to  the  daughters  of  Alan,  the  lawful  heirs.  Later,  the  lord 
John  de  Balliol  married  Dervorguil,  the  eldest  of  these  sisters,  and  the 
aforesaid  misbegotten  Thomas  was  handed  over  to  his  custody  and  was 
confined  up  to  an  extreme  old  age  in  the  Keep  of  Bernard's  Castle."  Poor 
misbegotten  Thomas! 

THE  DOWER  OF  DERVORGUIL 

This  illustrious  lady  brought  to  the  sixth  Lord  of  Hitchin 
Manor  an  enormous  addition  to  his  already  vast  estates.  With  her 
John  de  Balliol  received  most  of  the  County  of  Galloway,  with  the 
castles  of  Botel  and  Kenmore;  the  castle  of  Fotheringhay  in 
Northamptonshire  (destined  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  to 
be  the  last  home  of  Mary  Stuart);  the  manor  of  Kemstone  in 
Bedfordshire;  with  many  other  estates  and  manors.  The  extent  of 
Dervorguil's  estates  in  Scotland  may  be  realized  by  the  fact  that 
her  son  John,  when  he  succeeded  to  the  Balliol  properties,  was 
assessed  for  them  at  £3,289,  representing  at  least  £80,000  of  our 
present  money.  Add  to  these  his  own  ancient  Balliol  baronies  in 
Northumberland,  and  Durham,  on  Tyne  and  Tees,  the  manor  of 
Hitchin,  and  the  ancestral  domains  of  the  House  in  Picardy,  and 
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we  may  well  realize  the  fact  that  by  this  marriage  John  de  Balliol 
now  became  one  of  the  most  powerful  Barons  in  England.  As  one 
of  the  historians  of  Durham  remarks,  "  every  pleasing  variety  of 
climate,  every  picturesque  change  of  scene,  from  the  sunny  plains 
of  France  to  the  rugged  hills  of  Scotland  was  secured  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  Balliols."  It  was  a  journey  of  nearly  five  hundred 
miles  from  their  northernmost  possession  to  their  French  domain  on 
the  Somme.  We  hear  no  more  of  sheriffs  and  duns  after  the 
daughter  of  the  great  Pictish  lord  became  the  Domina  de  Balliol ; 
though  I  regret  to  say  her  husband  still  squabbled  with  the 
Bishop. 

THE  RISE  OF  JOHN  DE  BALLIOL 

Not  many  years  pass  before  we  find  John  de  Balliol  helping  to 
make  history.  In  1244  the  Barons,  assembled  in  Parliament  in 
London,  appointed  him  one  of  the  twelve  commissioners  deputed 
to  consider  the  King's  proposal  for  a  subsidy  to  pay  the  debt  for 
the  war  in  Gascony;  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  one  of  the 
Barons  who  sent  a  letter  to  Rome  to  obtain  from  the  Pope  the 
confirmation  of  the  Charter  of  Alexander  III,  King  of  Scotland, 
promising  to  keep  faith  with  and  observe  due  affection  for  his 
liege  lord,  Henry  III,  King  of  England;  and  that  he  would  not 
enter  into  any  alliance  with  the  enemies  of  his  said  liege  lord.  In 
1251  John  de  Baliol  rose  yet  higher.  On  the  marriage  of  young 
Alexander  III  with  Margaret,  daughter  of  Henry  III,  he  and 
Robert  de  Ros  were  appointed  Regents  of  Scotland,  and  guardians 
of  the  youthful  pair.  Serious  accusations  were  soon  made  against 
the  Regents;  in  1255  they  were  deprived  of  their  office  on  a  charge 
of  treason  and  bad  treatment  of  the  young  queen,  who  complained 
to  King  Henry's  envoys  that  she  was  kept  in  close  confinement  in 
the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  and  that  she  saw  nothing  of  her  husband. 
The  envoys,  Matthew  Paris  tells  us,  being  men  of  discretion, 
checked  her  tears  and  lamentations,  and  at  once  arranged  matters 
to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  the  young  couple.  King  Henry  was 
extremely  angry  with  the  two  Regent  Barons;  but  "John  de 
Balliol,"  says  Matthew,  "  a  rich  and  powerful  knight  (whose  father, 
a  man  brave  in  war,  had  done  much  good  service  to  King  John 
and  had  often  rendered  assistance  to  him  in  cases  of  doubt  and 
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difficulty)  cautiously  made  peace  with  the  King  by  supplying  him 
in  his  necessity  with  money,  of  which  he  possessed  abundance. 
Altogether  John  does  not  appear  to  advantage  in  this  matter;  but 
the  fact  of  his  having  been  a  co-Regent  of  the  Kingdom  of  Scot- 
land is  of  pathetic  interest  as  one  of  those  shadows  cast  before  by 
coming  events.  Years  afterwards  his  son  was  actually  to  wear  the 
crown  and  wield  the  sceptre  of  that  kingdom,  with  results  far  more 
disastrous. 


THE  PENANCE  OF  JOHN  DE  BALLIOL 

It  seems  that  no  sooner  was  our  lord  John  out  of  the  King's 
frying  pan  than  he  fell  into  the  Bishop's  fire.  He  was  not  a 
favourite  of  the  Church.  That  matter  of  the  homage  claimed  by 
the  Palatinate  of  Durham  rankled  in  his  mind.  John's  brothers, 
Eustace  and  Joceline,  taking  up  his  quarrel,  actually  ambushed  the 
Bishop  and  his  retinue  in  a  wood,  and  carried  off  four  of  the 
Bishop's  men  to  Bernard's  Castle,  whence  they  were  only  ex- 
tricated by  the  King's  writ.  Matthew  Paris,  being  a  monk, 
naturally  has  a  fling  at  John,  who,  he  says,  "  more  than  was 
becoming  or  safe  for  his  soul  was  covetous,  rapacious,  and  grasp- 
ing; for  a  long  time  he  had  unjustly  and  severely  molested  both 
the  Church  of  Tynemouth  and  the  Church  of  Durham,  and  had 
worried  and  harried  other  churches,  ecclesiastics  and  barons  of  his 
neighbourhood,  according  to  the  saying, '  No  proud  man  will  ever 
brook  a  rival.' " 

But  'tis  an  ill  wind  that  blows  no  good,  and  the  quarrel  between 
John  and  the  powerful  Prince  Bishop,  whose  domains  were  so  un- 
pleasantly near  his  own,  was  the  cause  of  one  of  the  most  notable 
events  in  the  history  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  story  is  told 
in  the  "  Chronicle  of  Lanercost,"  in  that  terse,  simple  way  which 
makes  these  ancient  records  such  interesting  reading.  "  In  the  year 
1260,"  says  the  "  Chronicle," 

the  Lord  Walter  de  Chirkham,  Bishop  of  Durham,  departed  this  life,  full 
of  days,  a  man  gentle  and  pure;  in  person  little,  but  in  mind  very  large  and 
devout,  who  loved  to  survey  not  the  woods  but  the  Psalms.  He  was  of  such 
authority  in  the  exercise  of  his  office  that  he  was  honoured  and  feared  by 
the  mightiest,  and  he  sternly  checked  those  that  rebelled  against  the  Church. 
Now  it  happened  that  a  Baron  of  his  diocese,  a  man  well-renowned  in  the 
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whole  of  England,  had  gotten  himself  drunk  with  beer,  quite  contrary  to  the 
fair  esteem  beseeming  his  rank,  and  had  done  other  evil  disrespectful  to 
the  Church.  When  he  heard  of  the  audacity,  the  pious  pastor  admonished 
him  that  he  should  make  amend;  but  inasmuch  as  pride  chooses  rather  to 
be  confounded  than  to  be  corrected,  he  added  scorn  to  effrontery.  But  the 
Bishop,  strengthening  his  heart,  so  sagaciously  brought  back  his  erring  son 
to  his  bosom,  that  with  much  ceremony,  at  the  entrance  of  Durham 
Cathedral,  and  before  the  eyes  of  all  the  people,  he  suffered  whipping  at 
the  hand  of  the  Bishop,  and  assigned  a  sum  affixed  maintenance  to  be  con- 
tinued for  ever  to  scholars  studying  at  Oxford. 

Such  was  the  penance  of  our  priest-hating,  beer-loving  lord  of 
Hitchin ;  and  such  was  the  origin  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  Think 
of  it!  A  great  Baron,  the  raising  of  whose  little  finger  would  bring 
to  his  side  a  hundred  men-at-arms,  is  impertinent  to  a  little  priest; 
the  little  priest  tells  him  to  get  off  his  high  horse,  take  off  his  mail 
coat  and  be  whipped ;  the  baron  dismounts  and  gives  his  back  to 
the  lash,  and  the  result  is  Balliol  College!  Balliol,  which  has  given 
us  men  of  light  and  leading  through  the  generations  that  have  come 
and  gone  since  the  whipping  of  its  founder,  and  in  our  own  day, 
Jowett  and  Curzon  and  Milner,  scholars,  statesmen,  rulers. 


"  PRO  REGE " 

John  de  Balliol,  like  his  father,  was  a  king's  man;  he  fought  for 
Henry  II I  in  the  Barons' War.  He  joined  the  great  levy  of  royalists 
at  Oxford  with  Richard,  King  of  the  Romans,  Prince  Edward, 
William  de  Valence,  Robert  Bruce,  Marmion,  Percy,  Mortimer,  and 
many  other  illustrious  personages,  and  his  lands  were  seized  by  the 
rebellious  barons  in  1263.  He  was  at  the  siege  of  Northampton, 
and  shared  the  disasters  of  the  King's  party  at  the  great  battle  of 
Lewes  (1264),  falling,  with  the  King  himselt,  into  the  hands  of 
Simon  de  Montfort,  the  great  popular  leader,  who  in  that  memor- 
able struggle  founded  the  House  of  Commons.  Strange,  is  it  not, 
to  know  that  a  Frenchman  founded  the  House  of  Commons?  John 
de  Balliol  was  set  free  by  an  exchange  of  prisoners.  I  do  not  think 
he  was  at  the  final  struggle  between  the  King  and  de  Montfort  at 
Evesham,  that  "  great  battle  in  the  west,"  where  the  great  Baron 
laid  down  his  life  for  the  cause  of  justice  and  freedom.  "  It  is  God's 
grace,"  was  Simon's  last  cry,  before  his  heroic  soul  passed  away. 
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It  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  extraordinary  mingling,  shifting, 
and  changing  of  state  affairs  in  the  Middle  Ages,  to  find  that  John 
de  Balliol,  who  fought  against  Simon  de  Montfort  at  Lewes,  was 
associated  with  him  five  years  before,  and  with  the  great  Richard 
de  Clare,  Earl  of  Gloucester  and  Hertford,  in  important  negotiations 
with  Louis,  King  of  France,  as  set  forth  in  the  Letters  Patent  of 
the  43rd  year  of  Henry  III.  John  de  Balliol,  during  his  interesting 
career,  was  Governor  of  the  Castle  of  Carlisle  (1255),  Keeper  of  the 
Castle  of  Nottingham  (1262),  Sheriff  of  Cumberland  (1249-1255), 
Sheriff  of  Nottingham  and  Derby  (1260),  Custodian  of  the  Honour 
of  Peverell  (1261).  Besides  Balliol  College,  he  founded  (1230)  the 
Hospital  of  St.  John  Baptist  at  Bernard's  Castle— which,  I  believe, 
still  preserves  his  endowment,  and  he  exchanged  with  his  burgesses 
there  the  lands  which  had  been  granted  by  his  ancestors  for  wider 
tracts,  which  placed  them  in  possession  of  9,500  acres  of  excellent 
land. 

THE  VALHALLA  OF  HERALDRY 

In  the  choir  aisles  of  our  great  national  church,  "the  temple  of 
silence  and  reconciliation,"  the  Abbey  of  Westminster,  King 
Henry  III,  its  builder,  set  up,  carved  in  stone,  in  the  spandrils  of 
that  glorious  gothic  arcading  which  decorates  the  north  and  south 
walls,  the  shields  of  the  great  kings  and  barons  of  his  day — the 
Imperial  Eagle  of  Frederick  II,  grandson  of  Barbarossa;  the  lilies 
of  Saint  Louis,  King  of  France;  the  rampant  lion  of  Alexander  III 
of  Scotland ;  and  then,  in  a  splendid  series  of  glowing  blazons,  right 
down  to  the  western  wall  of  the  Abbey,  the  shields  of  the  great 
families  of  England  and  France — the  grandest  collection  of  heraldry 
that  ever  gleamed  on  the  walls  of  a  building.  The  devastating 
torrents  of  the  Reformation  and  the  Renaissance  swept  away  many 
of  these  with  so  much  else  that  was  precious  and  beautiful,  but 
before  it  was  yet  too  late,  one  of  the  old  Elizabethan  heralds  made 
a  list  of  the  shields  [John  Holland's  MS.,  1598],  and  he  recorded 
the  existence  in  the  north  aisle,  in  the  seventeenth  place,  counting 
from  the  east,  of  the  shield  of  Johannes  de  Balliol— gules  au  orle 
argent. 

There,  where, 

.  .  .  thro'  the  long-drawn  aisle  and  fretted  vault 
The  pealing  anthem  swells  the  note  of  praise," 
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for  many  centuries  glowed  the  shield  of  Balliol;  but  it  needs  not 
"  the  pomp  of  heraldry  "  to  keep  green  the  memory  of  that  name- 
While  Balliol  College  stands,  the  memory  of  the  sixth  lord  of 
Hitchin  Manor,  and  of  that  great  and  noble  lady  his  wife,  Dervorguil, 
the  name  of  Balliol  will  be  part  and  parcel  of  our  great  inheritance 
from  the  past. 

John  de  Balliol  died  in  1268.  Dervorguil,  his  widow,  saw  three 
of  her  sons,  Hugh  in  1268,  Alexander  in  1271,  John  II  in  1278, 
succeed  to  the  Balliol  estates.  She  herself  survived  until  1290,  and 
in  those  twenty-two  years  of  her  widowhood,  there  is  to  be  found 
a  record  of  loyalty,  devotion,  and  piety,  not  to  be  surpassed  in  the 
annals  of  human  love  and  duty. 

John  de  Balliol,  like  all  his  predecessors,  maintained  his  position 
as  a  seigneur  of  Picardy.  We  find  him,  just  before  his  death,  arbi- 
trating with  good  result  in  a  case  which  was  brought  before  him. 
Two  lords  of  Ponthieu,  Hugh  de  Vaudricourt  and  Drieson  de 
Graussart,  were  at  war  with  each  other,  and  the  Countess  of  Ponthieu, 
Jeanne  de  Castille,  wishing  to  put  an  end  to  their  strife,  drew  up  a 
document,  dated  March,  1267, appointing  "  Jehans,  sire  de  Bailleul" 
and  herself  to  arbitrate  in  the  dispute.  The  upshot  was  that  the 
daughter  of  one  of  the  disputants  was  given  in  marriage  to  the  son 
of  the  other,  and  the  clash  of  weapons  was  lost  in  the  sound  of 
wedding  bells. 

John  de  Balliol's  character  is  well  summed  up  by  Canon  Green- 
well,  as  that  of  a  brave  and  skilful  warrior,  who  also  possessed 
statesmanlike  qualities  which  made  him  an  efficient  adherent  to 
any  cause  he  adopted,  as  was  fully  recognized  by  King  Henry  III. 

But  the  encouragement  he  gave  to  learning,  and  the  large  plan  he  had 
conceived  to  carry  into  effect  his  designs  in  that  direction,  are  his  greatest 
claims  to  distinction  and  remembrance — namely,  the  design  he  entertained 
to  found  a  college  at  Oxford.  This  generous  scheme,  which  his  death  left 
unfinished,  was  piously  and  devotedly  completed  by  his  wife,  Dervorguil. 
A  centre  of  learning,  in  many  ways  illustrious  through  the  ages,  based  on 
the  broad  foundation  of  a  true  scholastic  education,  which  carries  on  the 
tradition  of  a  culture  neither  narrow  in  its  scope,  nor  too  academic  in  its 
training,  which  has  borne  ripe  and  ample  fruit  of  many  sorts,  Balliol  College 
well  justifies  the  foresight  of  its  founders. 
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CHAPTER  XII 
THE  LADY  OF  BALLIOL 

A  BETTYR  LADY  THAN  SCHE  WAS  NANE 
IN  ALL  THE  YLE  OF  MARE  BRETANE. 

Andrew  de  Wyntoun. 

'N  the  death  of  John  de  Balliol,  King  Henry  III, 
wishing  to  show  special  favour  to  his  widow,  ordered 
that  the  lands  which  her  husband  had  held  of  her 
inheritance  should  be  delivered  to  her,  and  an  In- 
quisition was  made  at  Bywell  of  the  extent  and  value 
of  Sir  John's  lands.  They  were  fully  set  out  with  the  names  of  the 
holders  of  the  property  and  the  rentals.  The  priors  found  that 
Hugh  de  Balliol,  his  son,  was  his  heir,  being  then  of  the  age  of 
thirty  and  upwards.  Besides  the  lands  of  her  own  inheritance,  the 
widowed  Dervorguil  certainly  held  (presumably  by  some  family 
arrangement)  the  Manor  of  Hitchin,  for  it  is  on  record  that  in  the 
sixth  year  of  King  Edward  I  (1277)  the  widow  of  John  de  Balliol, 
Dervorguilla,  held  Hitchin,  then  valued  at  .£40  per  annum — say 
about  .£600  of  our  money. 
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Possessed  of  great  wealth  and  influence,  Dervorguil's  twenty- 
two  years  of  widowhood  were  passed  in  good  deeds  and  in  constant 
remembrance  of  the  husband  whom  she  had  loved  so  well. 
Dominican  friaries  at  Wygton  and  Dundee,  two  chapelries  at 
Glasgow  and  other  religious  houses  were  founded  by  her ;  but  her 
chief  work  was  the  completion  of  the  endowment  of  Balliol  College. 
At  the  "  House  of  Balliol,"  as  his  establishment  was  called,  John 
had  provided  for  the  maintenance  of  poor  scholars,  allowing  to  each 
of  them  towards  the  expenses  of  a  common  table  the  sum  of  8  pence 
a  week,  equivalent  to  about  1 $s.  to-day.  This  maintenance  Der- 
vorguil  continued  until  she  was  able  to  endow  the  scholars  of 
Balliol  with  permanent  buildings  and  substantial  funds.  This  she 
finally  did  in  or  about  the  year  1282,  when  she  drew  up  those 
Statutes  for  the  "  House  of  Balliol "  at  Oxford  which  are  still  pre- 
served with  reverential  care  at  Balliol  College.  These  Statutes 
contain  not  only  the  revelation  of  a  great  heart,  but  are  a  fine 
specimen  of  simple  and  dignified  literature  worthy  of  .her  who  was 
described  as  "a  woman  great  in  wealth  and  in  lands  as  well  in 
England  as  in  Scotland ;  but  much  greater  in  nobleness  of  heart." 


THE  STATUTES  OF  BALLIOL  COLLEGE,  A.D.  1282 

These  original  Statutes  of  Balliol  College,  preserved  in  the 
College  Archives,  are  very  clearly  written  in  Latin  on  one  sheet  of 
parchment,  and  the  seal  of  red  wax  is  almost  intact.  The  Statutes 
and  seal  are  among  the  most  interesting  documents  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  which  have  come  down  to  us.  The  following  is  a 
translation  of  them: 

Dervorguil  of  Galloway,  Lady  of  Balliol,  to  her  beloved  in  Christ, 
Brother  Hugh  de  Hertilpool,  and  Master  William  de  Menyl,  Everlasting 
Salvation  in  the  Lord. 

Desiring,  with  a  mother's  affection,  to  provide  for  the  well-being  of  our 
sons  and  Scholars  dwelling  in  Oxford,  we  will,  ordain,  and  prescribe  that 
they  do  keep  inviolate  all  that  we  hereinafter  make  known.  Therefore,  to 
the  Honour  of  Our  Lord,  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  His  glorious  Mother,  Mary 
and  of  all  the  Saints : 

Firstly,  we  will  and  ordain  that  our  Scholars,  each  and  all,  be  bound  on 
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Sundays  and  the  chief  Feast  Days  to  be  present  at  the  Divine  Office,  and 
likewise  at  the  sermons  or  discourses  held  on  those  days  and  Feasts,  unless 
it  chance  that  any  one  of  them  be  hindered  by  reason  of  some  urgent 
necessity  or  matter  of  evident  utility;  but  that  on  other  days  they  do  dili- 
gently attend  the  Schools  and  give  heed  to  their  studies,  according  to  the 
Statutes  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  according  to  the  manner  herein- 
after made  known. 

Also  we  ordain  that  our  Scholars  be  bound  to  obey  our  Procurators,  in 
all  matters  that  according  to  our  ordinance,  grant,  and  commission,  are 
known  to  concern  their  order  and  well-being. 

Also  we  desire  that  our  Scholars  do  choose  from  among  themselves  a 
Principal  whom  all  the  rest  shall  humbly  obey  in  those  matters  which  con- 
cern the  office  of  Principal,  according  to  the  Statutes  and  customs  used  and 
approved  among  them.  And  the  aforesaid  Principal  when  he  shall  have 
been  lawfully  chosen,  shall  be  presented  to  our  Procurators,  and  shall  in  no 
way  exercise  his  office  until  he  shall  have  been  invested  with  the  aforesaid 
office  by  them,  and  by  our  authority. 

Also  we  decree  that  our  Scholars  have  three  Masses  celebrated  solemnly 
every  year  for  the  soul  of  our  beloved  husband  the  lord  John  de  Balliol, 
and  for  the  souls  of  our  predecessors,  and  for  all  the  faithful  departed. 
And  likewise  for  our  salvation  here  and  hereafter.  And  of  these  the  first 
Mass  shall  be  celebrated  in  the  first  week  of  the  Advent  of  our  Lord,  and 
the  second  in  the  week  of  Septuagesima,  and  the  third  in  the  first  week 
after  the  octave  of  Easter;  and  the  aforesaid  Masses  shall  be  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  or  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  or  for  the  faithful  departed,  according  as 
the  Procurators  shall  appoint. 

And  on  every  day,  both  at  breakfast  and  at  supper,  they  shall  say  the 
benediction  before  they  eat,  and  after  the  meal  they  shall  give  thanks. 

And  they  shall  pray  in  particular  for  the  soul  of  our  beloved  husband 
aforesaid,  and  for  the  souls  of  all  our  predecessors,  and  likewise  for  the 
souls  of  our  children  that  are  dead;  and  for  our  security,  and  the  security 
of  our  children,  and  all  our  friends  that  are  yet  alive;  and  also  for  our 
Procurators,  according  to  ancient  usage. 

And  that  better  provision  be  made  for  the  sustenance  of  the  poor,  for 
whose  advantage  it  is  our  intent  to  labour,  we  desire  that  the  richer 
members  in  the  Society  of  our  Scholars  be  zealous  so  temperately  to  live 
that  the  poorer  be  in  no  way  oppressed  by  the  burden  of  expense. 

And  if  it  chance  that  the  whole  Community  of  our  Scholars  in  any  week 
exceed,  in  their  common  expenses,  the  sum  granted  to  them  by  us,  we 
desire  and  prescribe  strictly  that  for  the  payment  of  expenses  thus  in  excess 
not  more  than  one  penny  be  received  in  any  week  from  those  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  discretion  and  judgement  of  our  Procurators,  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  no  means,  or  means  not  sufficient,  for  the  payment  in  full  of  such 
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expenses,  if  an  equal  portion  were  exacted  from  each  member.  Yet  we  do 
not  desire  that  the  aforesaid  be  extended  to  the  Long  Vacation,  which  lasts 
from  the  Translation  of  Blessed  Thomas,  the  Martyr,  till  the  Feast  of 
St.  Luke;  nor  to  those  weeks  in  which  occur  the  Feast  of  the  Nativity  or 
Circumcision  of  our  Lord,  or  of  the  Epiphany,  or  of  Easter  or  of  Pentecost; 
nor  in  other  cases  in  which  it  shall  seem  good  to  our  Procurators  to  omit 
the  enforcement  of  this  rule. 

Also  we  desire  that  our  Procurators  make  diligent  examination  concern- 
ing the  above  mentioned  matters.  And  the  Scholars  themselves  shall  go  to 
our  Procurators  with  all  confidence  to  inform  them  of  their  necessity. 

And  if  it  chance  that  any  one  or  more  of  our  Scholars  murmur  against 
this  ordinance,  or,  on  the  occasion  of  this  ordinance  being  enforced,  pro- 
voke the  poorer  Scholars  by  word  or  sign,  we  desire  that  our  Scholars  be 
bound  under  oath,  sworn  to  us,  to  reveal  to  the  Procurators  the  names  of 
those  that  are  guilty  01  such  murmuring  or  provocation.  And  the  Procurators 
if  they  have  sufficient  proof  of  the  matter  shall  by  the  authority  of  these 
presents  immediately  expel  such  person  or  persons,  without  hope  of 
return. 

We  also  do  appoint  that  our  Scholars  shall  in  common  speak  Latin,  and 
he  who  shall  chance  to  have  acted  in  contravention  hereof  shall  be  reproved 
by  the  Principal.  And  if  when  reproved  twice  or  thrice  he  shall  not  amend 
himself,  he  shall  be  put  away  from  their  company  at  table,  and  eat  alone, 
and  shall  be  served  last  of  all.  And  if  he  remain  incorrigible  throughout  a 
week  he  shall  be  expelled  by  our  Procurators. 

We  desire  also  that  in  every  other  week  one  Sophism  shall  be  discussed 
and  determined  among  our  Scholars  in  their  House,  and  this  shall  be  done 
in  turn  in  such  manner  that  the  Sophists  shall  introduce  and  reply,  and  they 
shall  determine  who  shall  have  determined  in  the  Schools.  But  if  any 
Sophist  shall  have  made  such  progress  that  he  shall  shortly  have  the  right 
to  determine  in  the  Schools,  then  the  Principal  shall  bid  him  first  to 
determine  at  home  among  his  fellows.  And  at  the  end  of  each  Disputation 
the  Principal  shall  post  up  the  day  of  the  next  Disputation.  And  he  shall 
order  the  Disputation,  and  restrain  them  that  speak  over  much,  and  appoint 
the  Sophism  to  be  next  discussed,  and  them  that  shall  introduce  reply  and 
determine  in  order  that  they  may  be  the  better  able  to  make  provision.  In 
like  manner  shall  they  discuss  a  question  every  other  week. 

Also  we  ordain  and  strictly  enjoin  upon  our  scholars  that  the  Porti- 
torium,  which,  for  the  soul  of  our  beloved  husband,  we  have  granted  to 
our  Scholars,  they  do  diligently  keep,  nor  permit  it  in  any  wise  to  be 
pledged,  or  by  any  means  alienated. 

Also  our  Scholars  shall  keep  one  poor  Scholar,  appointed  by  our  Pro- 
curators, for  whom  they  shall  be  bound  every  day  to  save  the  remnants  of 
their  table,  unless  our  Procurators  shall  decree  that  this  be  omitted. 
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And  that  the  above  ordinances,  each  and  all,  be  kept  inviolate  by  our 
Scholars,  obeying  the  Procurators,  whoever  they  shall  at  any  time  be,  we 
have  confirmed  this  writing  with  the  corroboration  of  our  seal. 

Given  at  Botel,  in  the  octave  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Glorious  Virgin 
Mary  in  the  year  of  Grace  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty  two. 

The  seal  attached  to  these  Statutes  is  shown  in  the  drawing  at 
the  head  of  this  chapter.  It  represents  on  the  obverse  Dervorguil 
de  Balliol  in  her  widow's  weeds  and  wimple.  In  her  right  hand  she 
holds  up  the  Shield  of  Balliol  (gules,  an  orle  or)  in  her  left  that  of 
Galloway  (a  lion  rampant  crowned).  Hanging  to  trees  are,  on  her 
right,  the  shield  of  Chester  (azure  3  garbs  or)  derived  from  her 
grandmother  Maud,  daughter  of  Hugh  Earl  of  Chester;  on  her  left 
(2  piles  in  point,  should  be  3  piles  in  point),  Huntingdon,  derived 
from  her  grandfather,  David,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  grandson  of 
King  David  of  Scotland.  The  inscription  around  the  obverse  is: 
"  Sigillum  Dervorgille  de  Balliol  filiae  Alani  de  Galewad."  The 
reverse  of  the  seal  shows  the  dimidiated  shield  of  Galloway  and 
Balliol  hanging  to  a  tree,  and,  above,  smaller  shields  of  Chester  and 
Huntingdon.  The  inscription  of  the  reverse  is,  "  Sigillum  Dervor- 
gille de  Galewad',  Domine  de  Balliolo."  This  seal  is  reckoned  one 
of  the  finest  thirteenth-century  seals  that  have  come  down  to  us, 
and  historically  and  heraldically  one  of  the  most  interesting. 


"  DULCE  COR  " 

To-day  we  remember  Dervorguil  de  Balliol  as  the  co-founder  of 
Balliol  College ;  in  her  own  day  she  was  also  famous  for  her  devo- 
tion to  the  memory  of  her  husband,  which  she  devoutly  and 
tenderly  cherished.  Andrew  of  Wyntoun  has  preserved  for  us  the 
strange  and  beautiful  story  of  Dervorguil  and  her  husband's  heart. 
"  When  the  Balliol,"  he  says, 

that  was  her  lord  gave  up  his  soul  to  his  Creator,  she  caused  his  body 
to  be  opened,  and  his  heart  taken  out  entire,  and  embalmed  with  sweet 
smelling  and  flavouring  spices,  and  caused  it  to  be  laid  in  a  coffer  of  ivory, 
enamelled  and  perfectly  adorned,  and  locked  and  bound  with  bright  silver. 
And  always,  when  she  went  to  meat,  she  had  the  coffer  set  at  the  table  and 
did  reverence  to  it  as  though  her  lord  were  present.  And  then  when  she 
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rose  the  courses  were  distributed  among  the  poor.  And  this  she  never 
ceased  to  do  while  she  lived.  And  in  her  Will  she  ordained  that  the  heart 
should  be  laid  upon  her  breast  and  buried  with  her. 

Dervorguil  de  Balliol  died  in  1290.  We  find  her  death  thus 
recorded  under  that  year  in  the  "  Chronicle  of  Lanercost ": 

On  the  Feast  of  St.  Agnes  (January  21)  in  the  evening,  passed  from 
this  world  the  noble  dame,  Lady  Dervorguil,  widow  of  the  Lord  John  de 
Balliol.  She  was  a  woman  largely  endowed  with  money  and  lands  both  in 
England  and  in  Scotland ;  but  she  had  a  much  richer  endowment  in  the 
nobility  of  her  heart ;  being  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  magnificent  Alan, 
some  time  Lord  of  Galloway.  She  passed  from  the  world  full  of  years  at 
Castle  Barnard,  and  was  buried  at  Du  Quer  [i.e.  Doux  Cceur]  in  Galloway, 
a  Monastery  of  Cistercians  which  she  herself  built  and  endowed. 


THE  ABBEY  OF  THE  SWEET  HEART 

It  was  in  1275  that  Dervorguil  built  on  the  river  Nith,  not  far 
from  the  town  of  Dumfries,  that  noble  and  beautiful  Abbey  which 
she  called  the  "  Abbey  of  the  Sweet  Heart,"  for  upon  its  comple- 
tion she  placed  in  it  the  casket  containing  her  husband's  heart, 
which,  when  she  died,  was,  no  doubt,  in  accordance  with  her  will, 
buried  with  her  before  the  high  altar.  There,  presumably,'  her 
remains  and  the  casket  still  rest  within  the  roofless  walls  of  what  is 
now  a  beautiful  ruin — one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture in  the  north.  Its  predominating  forms,  says  one  of  its 
historians,  have  all  the  graceful  and  solemn  dignity  of  the  Early 
English  style  in  its  best  day,  and  the  second  pointed  or  Decorated 
style  had  just  come  in  to  give  richness  and  variety  to  the  tracery 
of  the  windows.  The  Abbey  lies  under  the  shadow  of  Criffel,  with 
Loch  Kinder  at  its  foot,  gleaming  like  a  mirror  in  the  sunshine, 
and  with  the  waters  of  the  Solway,  across  which  the  opposite 
English  coast  is  clearly  visible,  spread  out  to  the  southward,  the 
background  being  the  shadowy  outline  of  Skiddaw. 

The  story  of  Dervorguil  and  her  Abbey  of  the  Sweet  Heart 
has  been  told  in  verse  and  in  prose  many  a  time.  Andrew  de 
Wyntoun  told  it  in  quaint  rhymes  in  his  "  Cronykle  of  Scotland  " 
in  1426,  and  it  has  not  ceased  to  inspire  poets  of  our  own  time. 
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Principal  John  Campbell  Shairp's  charming  version,  written  with 
all  a  Balliol-man's  love  for  his  ancient  College  and  its  Lady- 
Founder,  is  here  given : 

DEVORGUILLA,  OR  THE  ABBEY  OF  THE  SWEET  HEART 

In  grey  Criffel's  lap  of  granite 

Lies  the  Abbey,  saintly  fair ! 
Well  the  heart  that  first  did  plan  it 

Finds  her  earthly  resting  there: 

Who  from  out  an  age  of  wildness, 

Lawless  force,  unbridled  crime, 
Reached  forth  wise  hands  in  mildness 

Helpful  to  the  coming  time. 

The  rude  Galloway  chieftain's  daughter- 
Memory  of  her  Norman  knight, 

And  long  widowed  sorrow  taught  her 
To  make  good  deeds  her  delight. 

Long  ere  now  their  names  had  perished, 
Had  not  those  wise  halls  she  reared 

By  the  southern  Isis  cherished 
Them  for  Founders'  names  revered. 

While  these  arches  o'er  Nith  river, 

Thronged  by  daily  passers,  still 
Witness  here  her  pure  endeavour 

To  complete  her  dear  lord's  will. 

But  for  human  use  or  learning 
Good  works  done,  could  they  appease 

Her  long  heartache?  that  lone  yearning 
Other  medicine  asked  than  these. 

So  she  spake:  "  Rise,  page,  and  ride  in 
Haste;  this  grief  will  not  be  calmed 

Till  thou  from  the  land  he  died  in 

Bear  my  dead  lord's  heart  embalmed." 

Ivory  casket  closing  round  it, 

With  enamelled  silver,  fair 
As  deft  hands  could  frame,  he  bound  it, 

And  with  fleet  hoofs  homeward  bare — 
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Generous  heart  that  once  so  truly 
With  young  love  for  her  had  beat, 

Bore  he  to  her  home,  and  duly 
Laid  before  the  Lady's  feet. 

One  whole  day  her  passionate  sorrow 
Inly  brooded,  dark  and  dumb,   • 

But  in  silence  shaped ;  the  morrow 
Clear  as  light  her  words  did  come : — 

"  Build  me  here,  high-towered  and  solemn, 
Abbey  Church  in  fairest  style, — 

Pointed  arch  and  fluted  column, 

Ranged  down  transept,  nave,  and  aisle." 

There  the  dear  heart  laid  in  holy 

Place,  the  Altar  steps  before, 
Down  she  knelt  herself  in  lowly 

Adoration  on  that  floor. 

Thither  day  by  day  she  wended, 

On  that  same  spot  knelt  and  prayed; 

There  at  last,  when  all  was  ended, 
With  the  heart  she  loved  was  laid. 

In  that  place  of  ivied  ruin 

She  hath  taken,  since  the  close 

Of  her  life  of  full  well-doing, 
Six  long  centuries'  repose. 

Meek  one!  who  'mid  proud  men  violent, 

A  pure  builder  unreproved 
Lived  and  laboured  for  the  silent 

Kingdom  that  shall  ne'er  be  moved. 
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|S  has  been  said,  her  own  inheritance  was  restored  to 
Dervorguil,  by  the  King's  authority,  on  the  death  of 
her  husband,  and  her  eldest  son  Hugh  succeeded  to 
the  Balliol  estates.  Beyond  the  fact  that  Hugh  was 
with  his  father,  and  on  the  King's  side,  at  the  battle 
of  Lewes,  in  1264,  there  is  but  little  known  of  him.  Canon  Green- 
well  has  summarized  the  references  to  him  in  the  national  records 
as  follows: 

On  May  4th,  1269,  Henry  III  granted  licence  to  Hugh  Balliol, 
on  account  of  service  done  to  him  and  his  son  Prince  Edward,  that 
he  might  discharge  the  sum  due  for  his  relief  by  yearly  payments 
of  £20.  On  the  same  day  the  king  notified  to  his  escheator  beyond 
Trent  that  he  had  remitted  to  Hugh  de  Balliol  60  marcs  out  of 
the  1 20  marks  which  the  escheator  had  received  of  the  issues  of  the 
lands  of  John  de  Balliol,  his  father,  before  Hugh  made  homage,  and 
before  the  lands  were  delivered  to  him.  He  was  ordered  to  give 
Hugh  the  money  and  to  pay  the  remaining  60  marcs  into  the  King's 
wardrobe.  These  entries  are  in  the  Close  Rolls,  53  Henry  III. 

Hugh  de  Balliol  married  Anne,  daughter  of  William  de  Valence, 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  she  being  then  widow  of  Maurice  Fitzgerald.  In 
the  Chapel  of  St.  Edmund,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  is  the  remark- 
able tomb  and  effigy  of  Hugh's  father-in-law,  William  de  Valence. 
Once  rich  in  exquisite  goldsmith's  work  and  enamel  it  is  now  a 
mere  wreck ;  but  retains  in  the  shield,  on  the  left  arm  of  the  effigy, 
the  most  wonderful  heraldic  work  in  enamel  now  extant  in  Europe. 
Portions  of  the  enamelled  work  (all  probably  executed  at  Limoges) 
remain  also  on  the  sword  belt,  on  the  slab  on  which  the  effigy  lies, 
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and  on  the  pillow  on  which  the  head  rests.  William  de  Valence 
was,  by  his  mother,  Isabel  d'Angoul£me,  half-brother  to  King 
Henry  III,  and  he  and  his  brothers  were  objects  of  so  much  favour 
that  the  indignation  of  the  barons  was  roused  against  them  and 
they  were  driven  back  to  France.  William  de  Valence  was  at 
Lewes  and  at  Evesham,  and  perished  at  Bayonne  in  1296.  It  was 
a  great  family  into  which  Hugh  de  Balliol  married,  but  he  died 
without  issue  in  1271.  It  is  recorded  of  his  wife  that  she  had  for 
dower  the  Vills  of  Gainford,  Piercelridge  and  Headlam,  and  that 
she  had  the  right  of  gallows  and  other  feudal  privileges  at  Gainford. 
She  married  for  the  third  time  John  de  Avesnes,  lord  of  Beaumont, 
and  died  in  1309. 

Hugh  de  Balliol  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Alexander, 
Alan,  the  next  brother,  being  dead.  Alexander  de  Balliol,  confirmed 
to  the  burgesses  of  Barnard  Castle  the  grants  made  to  them  by  his 
predecessors,  and  the  document  is  still  preserved  in  the  town  chest 
of  Barnard  Castle.  We  find  him  also,  in  1274,  presenting  William 
de  Pothou — evidently  a  Frenchman  from  his  own  district  in  France 
— to  the  rectory  of  Middleton  in  Teesdale,  the  presentation  being 
made  in  accordance  with  an  agreement  made  by  his  father,  John  de 
Balliol,  with  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  York,  to  which  the  church  of 
Middleton  belonged  by  grant  of  his  ancestor. 

Alexander  married  Eleanor  de  Genouere,  connected  with 
Eleanor,  queen  of  Henry  III,  who  gave  to  Alexander  and  his  wife 
a  grant  in  frank  marriage  of  the  manors  of  Mitford  and  Felton  in 
Northumberland,  with  remainder  to  the  crown  in  case  of  Eleanor's 
death  without  issue.  This  grant  is  recorded  in  the  "  Placita  de  quo 
warranto"of  21  Edward  I.  Alexander  de  Balliol  died  without 
issue  in  1278,  in  which  year  we  find  by  an  Inquisitio  post  mortem 
of  the  sixth  year  of  Edward  I  that  Thomas  de  Normanville,  the 
king's  seneschal,  was  ordered  to  take  possession  of  his  lands,  the 
custody  of  which  was  shortly  afterwards  granted  to  Robert  de 
Eure.  Alexander's  widow  married  Robert  de  Stuteville,  and  was 
living,  again  a  widow,  in  1 306. 

Thus  in  the  ten  years  which  had  passed  since  John  de  Balliol 
died  in  1268,  two  of  his  sons  successfully  inherited  the  Balliol 
estates,  and  as  they  died  childless  they  now  passed  to  the  youngest 
surviving  brother,  John  de  Balliol,  second  of  that  name,  who  was 
twenty-eight  years  old  when  he  came  to  that  great  inheritance. 
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(ITH  John,  youngest  surviving  son  of  John  de  Balliol 
and  Dervorguil,  we  reach  the  last  chapters  of  the 
"  strange  eventful  history  "  of  the  House  of  Balliol 
so  far  as  their  connection  with  their  English  estates, 
the  Manor  of  Hitchin  among  them,  is  concerned. 
Born  in  1249,  John  de  Balliol  was  in  his  twenty -ninth  year 
when  he  succeeded  his  brother  Alexander  in  1278,  his  widowed 
mother,  Dervorguil,  being  then  sixty-four.  Between  them  this 
illustrious  mother  and  son  held  some  of  the  fairest  portions  of 
England,  Scotland  and  France.  Dervorguil  had  her  own  immense 
estates — in  Galloway,  as  heiress  of  Alan ;  and  in  England,  as  heiress 
of  the  Earls  of  Huntingdon,  Chester  and  Albemarle.  She  probably 
had  her  principal  seat  at  her  ancestral  castle  of  Botel,  now  Buittle, 
near  Dalbeattie  in  Galloway,  from  which,  as  we  have  seen,  she 
dated  in  1282  the  Statutes  of  Balliol  College.  John,  her  son, 
succeeding  to  the  vast  properties  of  the  Balliols  inherited,  of  course, 
the  great  northern  baronies  on  Tyne  and  Tees,  besides  his  mother's 
large  estates  in  Hertfordshire,  Northampton  and  other  southern 
English  counties ;  many  fees  in  Scotland;  and  the  ancestral  estates 
in  Picardy,  namely  Bailleul,  Dompierre,  Harcourt,  and  Verney.  A 
complete  list  of  John  de  Balliol's  possessions,  both  in  1278,  when 
he  succeeded  his  brother,  and  in  1290,  when,  on  his  mother's  death 
he  received  her  estates,  might  no  doubt  be  compiled  from  the 
"  Inquisitiones  post  mortem  "  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  From  the 
"  Testa  de  Nevill "  (which  gives  a  full  account  of  the  Balliol  posses- 
sions in  Northumberland),  the  extent  and  value  of  John's  inherit- 
ance in  Scotland  may  be  estimated  from  the  sum  of  £3,289,  at 
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which  he  was  assessed  in  1293,  fc>r  the  relief  of  his  late  mother's 
lands  there,  a  sum  equivalent  to  £50,000  at  the  present  value  of 
money. 

THE  FATAL  LEGACY 

And  besides  all  these  broad  lands,  great  manors,  and  fees,  with 
their  towns  and  villages,  castles  and  manor  houses,  John  de  Balliol 
inherited  from  his  mother  that  fatal  blood  gift — the  presumptive 
heirship  of  the  Crown  of  Scotland.  This  heirship  may  best  be  set 
forth  in  pedigree  form  (see  page  138). 

Dervorguil  was  the  granddaughter  of  David,  Earl  of  Hunting- 
don, brother  of  William  the  Lion,  King  of  Scotland ;  and  thus, 
after  the  failure  of  the  line  of  William,  David's  elder  brother,  she 
was  in  the  direct  line  of  succession  to  the  throne. 

From  an  anecdote  told  by  Robert  de  Graystanes,  historian  of 
the  Church  of  Durham,  we  learn  that  John  de  Balliol  for  a  long 
time  attended  the  schools  of  Durham.  He  does  not  seem  to  have 
taken  any  part  in  public  affairs  until  the  year  1290,  an  important 
and  fatal  year  in  the  history  of  John  de  Balliol  and  of  his  House. 


"  WOE  TO  THE  KINGDOM  WHOSE  KING  is  A  CHILD!" 

In  the  year  1281  Margaret,  daughter  of  King  Alexander  III  of 
Scotland,  married  Eric,  King  of  Norway,  and  in  1283  she  died, 
after  giving  birth  to  a  daughter,  named,  after  her  mother,  Margaret. 
This  infant  daughter  was  known  as  "  The  Maid  of  Norway  " ;  upon 
that  frail  life  rested  the  succession  to  the  Scottish  throne.  It  was 
secured  to  the  child  by  a  great  assembly,  held  at  Scone  in  1283-1284; 
and  among  the  great  nobles,  Scottish  and  Anglo-Scottish,  there 
present,  were  Robert  de  Bruce,  Earl  of  Annandale,  and  his  son 
Robert  Comyn,  Earl  of  Buchan,  John  de  Balliol,  and  James  the 
Steward.  All  swore  loyalty  to  the  little  heiress  in  the  event  of 
King  Alexander  continuing  childless.  In  1286,  by  the  sudden 
death  of  Alexander,  there  came  upon  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  the 
curse  :  "  Woe  to  the  kingdom  whose  king  is  a  child!  " 
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"  THE  MAID  OF  NORWAY  " 

"  When  the  aforesaid  noble  Prince  was  dead,"  says  John  of 
Fordun,  in  his  "  Chronicles  of  the  Scottish  Nation," 

The  Kingdom  of  Scotland  was  six  years  and  nine  months  without  the 
governance  of  a  king,  as  was  said  in  the  old  prophecy: 

While  twice  three  years,  and  moons  thrice  three  roll  by, 
Under  no  prince  the  widow'd  land  shall  lie. 

So  it  was  governed  by  six  guardians,  namely,  William  Fraser,  Bishop  of 
St.  Andrews;  Duncan,  Earl  of  Fife;  John  Comyn,  Earl  of  Buchan,  from 
the  north  side  of  the  Forth;  and  Robert,  Bishop  of  Glasgow;  the  Lord 
John  Comyn  and  James  Steward,  of  Scotland,  from  the  south  side.  During 
these  six  prophetic  years  [Fordun  goes  on  to  say]  Edward  I,  King  of 
England,  a  noble  prince,  seeing  that  the  aforesaid  girl,  Margaret,  was  the 
true  and  lawful  heiress  of  Scotland,  and  aiming  with  all  zeal  and  earnest- 
ness at  joining  and  uniting  the  aforesaid  Kingdom  of  Scotland  to  his  own 
Kingdom,  ordained  and  appointed  in  the  year  1289  six  commissioners  to 
arrange  a  marriage  between  Edward  [afterwards  Edward  II]  his  own  son 
and  heir,  and  the  aforesaid  Margaret. 

The  proposal  found  favour  with  the  Scottish  Regents  and 
nobles,  and  it  was  decided  to  send  and  fetch  the  little  maid  from 
Norway. 

An  old  version  of  the  famous  "  Ballad  of  Sir  Patrick  Spens  " 
has  it  that  it  was  Sir  Patrick  who  was  commissioned  to  escort  the 
"  Maid  of  Norway"  home: 

The  King  sits  in  Dunfermline  Town, 

Drinking  the  blude-red  wine; 
"O  whare  will  I  get  a  skeely  skipper  [skeely  =  skilful 

To  sail  this  new  ship  of  mine?  " 

O  up  and  spake  an  eldern  knight, 

Sat  at  the  King's  right  knee, — 
"Sir  Patrick  Spens  is  the  best  sailor 

That  ever  sail'd  the  sea." 

Our  King  has  written  a  braid  letter, 

And  seal'd  it  with  his  hand, 
And  sent  it  to  Sir  Patrick  Spens, 

Was  walking  on  the  strand. 
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"  To  Noroway,  to  Noroway, 

To  Noroway,  o'er  the  faem; 
The  King's  daughter  of  Noroway, 

Tis  thou  maun  bring  her  hame." 

But  according  to  Fordun,  "the  nobles  of  Scotland  solemnly 
despatched  to  the  King  of  Norway  two  knights,  distinguished  for 
their  knowledge  and  character — Michael  of  Wemyss,  and  Michael 
Scott — to  perform  the  marriage  and  bring  the  little  girl  to  the 
kingdom." 

It  was  not  to  be.  On  the  27th  September,  1290,  the  child  died 
at  the  Orkney  Islands  on  her  way  home.  "  Woe  worth  the  day!  " 
cries  Fordun,  "  before  the  thing  was  done  the  maiden  departed 
this  life."  The  death  of  little  Margaret  was  "a  tragedy  which 
brought  the  clouds  rushing  down  upon  Scotland  "  (Rannie). 

"  HAERES  REGNI  SCOTIAE  " 

In  a  deed  dated  within  two  months  of  the  death  of  the  Maid  of 
Norway,  we  find  John  de  Balliol  styling  himself  Haeres  Regni 
Scotiae,  "the  heir  of  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland,"  for  the  line  of 
succession  to  the  throne  of  Scotland  now  lay  in  the  descendants  of 
David,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  brother  of  Malcolm  IV  and  William 
the  Lion,  whose  lines  were  extinct.  Upon  the  death  of  little 
Margaret  "  a  dispute  straightway  arose  between  John  de  Balliol 
and  Robert  de  Bruce  the  elder  (le  viel),  for  there  were  three  then 
alive  called  by  the  same  name,  to  wit,  Robert,  this  elder  noble;  his 
son ;  and  his  grandson,  who  afterwards  was  King  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Scotland."  There  had  been  strife  between  Bruce  and  Balliol 
even  before  the  Maid's  death,  for  in  1286  Bruce's  party  had 
attacked  Balliol's  Castle  of  Botel,  from  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
his  mother,  Dervorguil,  had  issued  her  statutes  of  Balliol  College. 
There  were  many  competitors  for  the  vacant  throne,  but  the  three 
chief  ones  were,  of  course,  the  direct  descendants  of  David,  Earl  of 
Huntingdon,  through  his  three  daughters,  Margaret,  Isabella,  and 
Ada;  namely,  John  de  Balliol,  grandson  of  Margaret;  Robert 
Bruce,  the  elder  son  of  Isabella;  and  John  of  Hastings,  grandson 
of  Ada. 
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DEATH  OF  THE  "  LADY  OF  BALLIOL  " 

In  that  same  fateful  year,  1290,  which  thus  brought  her  son  to 
the  steps  of  a  throne,  the  pious  and  noble  lady,  his  mother, 
Dervorguil,  died  at  her  manor  of  Kempston,  in  Bedfordshire,  close 
to  the  Abbey  of  Benedictine  nuns,  at  Elstow,  which  had  been 
founded  more  than  two  hundred  years  before  by  her  ancestress, 
Judith,  Countess  of  Huntingdon.  No  doubt  Dervorguil  passed  to 
her  rest  attended  by  those  holy  women  of  the  Abbey  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  St.  Mary,  and  St.  Helen,  whose  patroness  she  was;  it  was 
they  who  prepared  her  mortal  remains  for  their  long  journey  north- 
wards, across  the  border,  to  the  great  Abbey  which  she  had  built 
in  her  native  Galloway,  and  named,  after  her  husband's  heart, "  The 
Abbey  of  the  Sweet  Heart."  There,  with  that  long-cherished  relic, 
enshrined  with  ivory  and  silver,  she  was  laid  before  the  high  altar ; 
and  there,  in  the  "  bare,  ruined  choir,"  with  the  sky  for  roof,  we 
may  hope  she  still  lies. 

She  ordained  in  her  testament 
And  gave  bidding  with  whole  intent 
That  that  heart  should  then  be  ta'en, 
And  laid  between  her  breasts  twain, 
As  bound  in  duty  then  they  were 
To  lay  her  with  that  in  sepulture. 
A  better  lady  than  she  was  nane 
In  all  the  famous  Isle  of  Britain. 

The  Chronicle  of  Lanercost  records  that  the  following  verses 
were  inscribed  upon  Dervorguil's  tomb: 

In  Dervorgilla  moritur  sensata  Sybilla, 
Cum  Marthaque  pia  contemplativa  Maria. 
Da  Dervorgillae  requiem,  Rex  summe,  potiri, 
Quam  tegit  iste  lapis,  cor  pariterque  viri. 


A  TROUBLED  SUCCESSION 

In  the  Inquest  as  to  the  extent  of  Dervorguil's  vill  of  Kempston( 
held  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  King  Edward  I,  her  son  and  heir 
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John  de  Balliol  is  mentioned  as  being  forty  years  of  age;  and  thus 
in  the  prime  of  life  John  found  himself  launched  upon  the  troubled 
sea  of  State  affairs.  For  William  Fraser,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews, 
one  of  the  regents  of  Scotland,  had  already  written  to  King 
Edward,  telling  him  of  the  troubled  state  of  the  country,  the 
despair  of  the  people  at  the  then  reported,  and  soon  confirmed, 
death  of  the  Maid  of  Norway,  and  the  possibility  of  civil  war 
between  the  adherents  of  Robert  Bruce  and  those  of  John  Balliol. 
How  great  this  danger  was  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  in 
the  lifetime  of  Alexander  II  the  right  of  Robert  Bruce  to  the 
succession  had  been  investigated  before  the  Scottish  legislature, 
and  had  been  sanctioned  by  the  Great  Council,  which,  being 
assembled, 

Decreed  and  adjudged  by  all  their  own  laws  that  the  son  born  of  the 
second  daughter  (Isabella)  of  David,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  should  inherit 
in  preference  to  the  daughter  (Dervorguil)  born  of  the  first  daughter 
(Margaret).  And  all  present,  Clergy  as  well  as  Laity,  unanimously  de- 
clared the  same  as  a  true  judgment  to  the  King.  Such  judgment  being 
given  by  the  Great  Council,  and  accepted  by  the  Sovereign,  he,  King 
Alexander,  took  Robert  Bruce,  Lord  of  Annandale,  by  the  hand  and 
presented  him  to  all  the  Nobles,  and  Magnates,  Clerks  and  Laymen,  then 
and  there  present,  as  his  true  and  legitimate  heir  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Scotland;  and  all  such  Magnates,  by  the  King's  command  and  in  his 
presence,  took  the  oath  of  fealty  to  the  Lord  Robert  Bruce  upon  the 
Holy  Gospels. 


THE  SEVEN  EARLS  APPEAL  TO  KING  EDWARD 

Notwithstanding  this  parliamentary  recognition  of  Bruce's 
right,  we  find  William  Fraser,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  joint  Regent 
of  Scotland  with  John  Comyn,  of  Badenoch,  supporting  the  claim 
of  John  Balliol  against  the  Great  Council  and  the  "  Seven  Earls  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Scotland  " — that  select  body  distinct  from  the 
other  members  of  the  earldom,  which,  like  the  twelve  Peers  of 
France,  and  the  Seven  Electors  of  the  Empire,  possessed  high  con- 
stitutional privileges.  It  belonged  to  the  "  Seven  Earls  "  to  declare 
the  King's  rights,  and  to  judge  between  competitors  to  the  throne 
who  sought  to  establish  their  rights  according  to  law. 
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The  "  Seven  Earls  "  thereupon  appealed  to  King  Edward  I  of 
England  against  the  Regents: 

According  to  the  ancient  laws  and  usages  of  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland 
[so  runs  the  Appeal  (the  original  document  is  in  existence)]  and  from  the 
time  whereof  the  memory  of  man  was  not  to  the  contrary,  it  appertained  to 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  Seven  Earls  of  Scotland  and  the  Communitas 
of  the  same  Realm,  whensoever  the  Royal  Throne  should  become  vacant 
to  constitute  the  King,  and  to  place  him  in  such  Royal  Seat,  and  to  confer 
upon  him  all  the  honours  belonging  to  the  government  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Scotland.  And  now,  the  throne  being  vacant,  and  lest  the  Bishop  of 
St.  Andrew's  and  John  Comyn,  acting  as  Regents  of  Scotland,  together 
with  the  small  portion  of  the  Communitas  of  Scotland  to  them  adhering, 
should  of  their  own  authority  appoint  any  King  for  the  government  of  the 
Kingdom  to  the  prejudice  of  the  rights  of  the  Seven  Earls,  and  lest  also 
John  Balliol  should  bodily  intermeddle  in  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland  or  the 
government  thereof,  the  Procurator,  acting  in  the  name  of  the  before-men- 
tioned Seven  Earls,  and  also  of  the  Bishops,  Abbots,  Priors,  Earls,  Barons 
and  Freeholders  of  Scotland,  and  of  the  Communitas  to  them  adhering, 
doth  thereby  appeal  to  the  presence  or  to  the  person  of  Edward,  King  of 
England,  and  to  the  Royal  Crown  of  England,  on  account  of  the  injury 
thus  received.  And  the  Procurator  places  the  bodies  of  the  Seven  Earls 
of  Scotland,  and  of  all  others  before  mentioned,  and  all  their  kith  and 
kin,  and  all  their  property,  lands,  and  year,  under  the  protection  and 
defence  of  the  King  of  England,  and  of  the  English  Crown. 


ROBERT  BRUCE'S  APPEAL 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Seven  Earls  appealed,  Robert 
Bruce  also  sought  the  judgment  of  Edward.  In  his  appeal  (the 
original  document  exists)  he  states  that  the  Regents,  uniting  with 
others  of  the  Kingdom,  intended  and  proposed  to  appoint  John  de 
Balliol  King  of  Scotland,  in  prejudice  of  the  rights  of  Bruce,  and  in 
violation  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  Seven  Earls.  He  there- 
fore appeals  to  the  King  of  England,  and  places  himself,  specially, 
and  the  Seven  Earls,  and  all  his  kith,  kin,  and  friends,  etc.,  under 
the  special  peace,  protection,  and  defence  of  the  King  of  England 
and  of  his  Royal  Crown. 
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KING  EDWARD'S  POSITION 

It  is  quite  clear  from  these  interesting  documents,  and  others 
which  exist  in  the  State  archives,  that  the  appeals  of  the  Seven 
Earls  and  of  Robert  Bruce  were  made  to  Edward  I,  not  as  an 
arbitrator  only,  selected  to  determine  a  disputed  matter,  but  as  a 
lawful  Superior,  whose  judgment  and  protection  they  desired.  It 
is  of  great  importance  to  remember,  as  Mr.  Gardiner,  the  historian, 
has  pointed  out,  that  between  the  southern  part  of  Scotland  and 
the  northern  part  of  England  there  was  no  great  dissimilarity. 
On  both  sides  of  the  Border  the  bulk  of  the  population  was  of  the 
same  Anglian  stock,  whilst,  in  consequence  of  the  welcome  offered 
by  the  Scottish  kings  to  persons  of  Norman  descent,  the  nobility 
was  as  completely  Norman  in  Scotland  as  it  was  in  England,  many 
of  the  nobles  possessing  lands  on  both  sides  of  the  Border."  Such 
nobles  were  the  Balliol  and  the  Bruce — Anglo-Norman  nobles, 
possessing  estates  in  England  and  Scotland  (and  in  the  case  of 
Balliol  in  France  also)  each  having  a  strain  of  Celtic  blood  in  their 
veins.  Each  also  was  of  the  Royal  blood  of  Scotland — whence 
came  unnumbered  ills  for  both  countries. 
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CHAPTER  XV 
SCEPTRE  AND  CROWN 

THE  HEIR  OF  THE  SEIGNEURS  OF  PICARDY  ASCENDS 
A  THRONE 

HUS  appealed  to,  Edward,  statesman  as  he  was,  as 
well  as  warrior,  accepted  the  duty  of  deciding  be- 
tween the  competitors,  not  as  arbitrator,  selected  by 
them,  but  as  Lord  Paramount,  whose  duty  and 
right  it  was  to  administer  justice  to  his  vassals. 
He  gave  all  parties  to  understand  this,  and  summoned  them  to 
meet  him,  with  horses  and  arms  and  full  equipment,  at  the  great 
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border  fortress  of  Norham,  on  the  loth  May,  1291.  There,  with  the 
barons  of  the  northern  counties,  Edward  took  up  his  residence. 
The  Scots  assembled  at  Upsetlington,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Tweed.  The  first  meeting  was  held  in  the  parish  church  of  Norham, 
the  Norman  nave  and  chancel  of  which — the  very  stones  which 
witnessed  the  gathering — yet  remain.  "The  English  Justiciary "- 
I  quote  from  the  historian  Lingard — "  addressed  the  States  of 
Scotland  on  the  part  of  the  King,  informing  them  that  Edward 
was  come  to  decide  the  great  cause  of  the  succession  to  their 
crown ;  that  he  wished  to  avail  himself  of  their  knowledge  and 
advice;  that,  as  a  preliminary,  he  required  them  to  acknowledge 
him  for  their  feudal  and  direct  superior;  and  that  he  assigned  the 
next  dayjfor  their  answer."  It  is  said  that  some  one  in  the  meeting 
was  then  and  there  prepared  with  an  answer,  namely,  that  no 
answer  could  be  given  while  the  Scottish  throne  was  vacant.  Mr. 
Andrew  Lang  says,  in  his  History  of  Scotland,  "  the  reply  was  to 
the  point,  for  who  had  a  right  to  throw  away  the  freedom  of  the 
King  of  Scots?  Edward  thereupon  swore,  'By  Saint  Edward! 
whose  crown  I  wear,  I  will  maintain  my  just  right,  or  die  in  the 
cause ! ' '  That  was  all  that  was  done  on  the  first  day,  and  as  the 
splendid  throng  of  barons  and  knights,  priests  and  lawyers,  re- 
turned to  castle  and  camp, 

Day  set  on  Norham's  castled  steep, 
And  Tweed's  fair  river,  broad  and  deep, 

And  Cheviot's  mountains  lone; 
The  battled  towers,  the  donjon  keep, 
The  loophole  grates  where  captives  weep, 
The  flanking  towers  that  round  it  sweep 

In  yellow  lustre  shone. 
Above  the  gloomy  portal  arch, 
Timing  his  footsteps  to  a  march, 

The  warder  kept  his  guard, 
Low  humming  as  he  paced  along 
Some  ancient  Border  gathering-song. 

Next  day,  when  the  Convention  assembled,  the  Scots  asked  for 
further  delay  in  giving  their  answer,  so  that  they  might  be  able  to 
consult  those  prelates  and  barons  who  had  not  yet  arrived.  The 
request  was  granted.  Documents  containing  proofs  of  Edward's 
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claim  to  feudal  superiority  and  over-lordship  were  handed  to  the 
Scottish  representatives,  and  they  were  instructed  to  produce  their 
objections,  if  any,  by  the  2nd  day  of  June.  On  that  day  Robert, 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  the  Chancellor,  crossed  the  river  to 
Upsetlington,  met  the  Scottish  representatives  in  a  green  field  in 
the  open  air,  recapitulated  the  previous  proceedings — "  read  the 
minutes  of  the  last  meeting"  as  we  should  say — and  added  that  as 
the  King's  claim  had  not  been  opposed  Edward  would  proceed 
to  hear  the  cause. 

"  OVER-LORD  OF  SCOTLAND  " 

The  claimants  were  then  called  upon,  Robert  de  Bruce  first,  to 
answer  whether  they  admitted  King  Edward's  supremacy,  and 
would  abide  by  his  decision  as  Sovereign  lord  of  Scotland.  Robert 
de  Bruce  thereupon,  "  in  the  presence  of  the  Bishops,  Prelates, 
Earls,  Barons,  Magnates,  and  Communitas,  declared  that  he  pub- 
licly recognized  the  said  lord  Edward,  King  of  England,  as  the 
direct  Over-lord  of  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland.  And  so  answered 
the  other  competitors  present:  the  Count  of  Holland;  John  de 
Hastings;  Patrick  de  Dunbar,  Earl  of  March,  William  de  Ros; 
Walter  de  Huntercombe;  William  de  Vesey  (by  proxy);  Robert 
de  Pynkeny;  and  Nicholas  de  Soules.  John  Balliol  was  not  there, 
excusing  himself,  through  Sir  Thomas  Randulph,  his  knight,  on 
the  pretext  that  he  had  "  mistaken  the  day."  "  Perhaps,"  says 
Lingard,  "  he  was  unwilling  to  acquiesce  in  the  degradation  of  the 
Scottish  Crown,  perhaps  he  courted  popularity  by  an  affected 
delay."  On  the  following  morning,  after  hesitating  and  retiring  to 
consult  his  friends,  he  gave  a  full  consent,  just  as  Bruce  and  the 
other  claimants  had  done.  After  other  meetings,  all  more  or  less 
of  a  preliminary  kind,  held  on  the  Scottish  side  of  the  Tweed,  or  in 
the  great  hall  of  Norham  Castle,  or  in  the  little  Norman  church, 
the  "  green  field  "  of  Upsetlington  was  the  scene  of  a  notable  sitting, 
for  there,  on  the  i2th  June,  the  Regents  of  the  Kingdom  of  Scot- 
land, the  competitors,  and  all  the  bishops,  prelates,  earls,  barons, 
magnates,  nobles,  and  the  communitas  of  cities,  castles,  boroughs, 
and  towns  swore  fealty  to  Edward  as  the  Over  and  Supreme  lord 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland.  Next  day  the  "peace"  of  Edward 
was  publicly  proclaimed,  and  the  custody  of  the  Kingdom  was 
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handed  over  to  the  old  Regents — William  Fraser,  Bishop  of  St. 
Andrew's;  Sir  John  Comyn,  of  Badenoch;  Robert,  Bishop  of 
Glasgow ;  and  James,  Seneschal  of  Scotland.  To  these  was  added 
Sir  Brian  Fitzalan. 


POPE  NICHOLAS  IV  UPON  "  A  DELICATE  AND  DANGEROUS 

QUESTION  " 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  at  the  beginning  of  1292  Edward 
had  sent  envoys,  John  of  St.  John  and  Roger  L'Estrange,  to  Rome 
to  obtain  from  Pope  Nicholas  IV  a  confirmation  of  the  recognition 
which  had  been  made  by  the  competitors  that  the  Scottish  Crown 
was  dependent  upon  that  of  England.  Nicholas  consulted  his 
cardinals  and  returned  a  polite  but  firm  answer:  "  He  was  anxious," 
he  said,  "  to  comply  with  the  royal  wishes  as  far  as  his  conscience 
would  permit,  but  the  superiority  of  Edward  was  a  delicate  and 
dangerous  question  which  might  lead  to  many  serious  evils, 
and  which  involved  the  interests  of  many  among  the  clergy  and 
laity.  Nor  could  he  approve  of  any  measure  which  might  injure 
the  rights  of  individuals,  and  in  particular  that  right  which  the 
Roman  church  itself  possessed  in  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland " 
(Lingard). 

THE  PETITIONS  OF  THE  CLAIMANTS 

The  next  meeting  was  fixed  for  the  2nd  August,  at  Berwick ; 
and  there,  on  the  Friday  next  after  the  Feast  of  St.  Peter  ad 
Vincula,  petitions  were  presented  by  the  Count  of  Holland,  the 
Earl  of  March,  William  de  Vesey,  William  de  Ros,  Robert  de  Pin- 
keney,  Nicholas  de  Soules,  Patrick  Galythly,  Roger  de  Mandeville, 
John  Comyn  of  Badenoch,  John  de  Hastings,  John  de  Balliol  and 
Robert  de  Bruce,  Lord  of  Annandale,  all  setting  forth  their  several 
descents  and  pedigrees.  On  the  I2th  August  the  king  assigned  to 
the  parties  a  day  in  his  next  parliament,  namely,  the  Morrow  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  2nd  June,  1292,  at  Berwick.  On  that  day  and 
on  four  other  days  in  the  same  month  meetings  were  held;  the 
petitions  were  read,  the  competition  was  reduced  to  the  claims  of 
Bruce  and  Balliol  and  those  two  argued  their  respective  cases. 
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Portions  of  the  original  petitions  still  remain  among  the  National 
Archives.  "  These  documents,"  says  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  in 
1837,  "which  are  in  the  French  language,  are  in  the  last  stage  of 
decay  so  that  many  portions  fell  into  dust  whilst  they  were  under 
transcription.  Fragments  as  they  are,  they  possess  great  interest 
and  curiosity,  presenting  us  with  the  language  and  the  sentiments 
of  the  parties.  Nor  can  the  historical  inquirer  do  otherwise  than 
consider  the  ingenuity  of  the  arguments,  the  subtlety  and  precision 
of  reasoning,  and  the  research  and  labour  which  they  exhibit, 
as  being  highly  worthy  of  attention." 


THE  CLAIM  OF  ROBERT  DE  BRUCE 

Robert  de  Bruce  argues  that,  as  more  worthy  in  blood,  he  in  his 
person  extinguishes  all  rights  which  could  have  been  possessed  by 
Margaret,  the  grandmother,  or  Dervorguil,  the  mother,  of  John  de 
Balliol ;  that  as  John  de  Balliol  is  more  distant  by  one  degree  from 
the  Royal  blood  of  the  last  tenant  of  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland  than 
he  (Bruce),  there  is  no  cause  to  show  why  Balliol  should  bar  him 
of  his  demand;  that  as  neither  Margaret,  nor  Isabella,  nor  Ada, 
the  daughters  of  David,  Earl  of  Huntington,  ever  lived  to  acquire  a 
vested  interest,  he  and  Balliol  should  be  judged  according  to  their 
estate  at  the  time  when  the  kingdom  became  void,  without  having 
respect  to  descent  or  ancestry;  but  when  the  interests  did  become 
vested  he,  Bruce,  was  nearer  than  Balliol,  and  the  nearest  male  in 
degree  of  the  blood  female  should  reign.  On  these  and  other 
grounds,  most  ably  and  ingeniously  set  out,  Bruce  prays  that 
Balliol's  demand  be  neither  heard  nor  allowed. 


THE  ANSWER  OF  JOHN  DE  BALLIOL 

The  original  answers  or  pleas  of  John  de  Balliol  are  much 
mutilated  and  decayed.  One  of  them  contained  seven  arguments, 
the  first  being  to  show  that  no  right  ever  vested  in  Isabella,  the 
mother  of  Bruce,  because  the  kingdom  not  being  partible  the  eldest 
sister,  Dervorguil,  took  and  transmitted  the  same  right  as  an  elder 
brother  would  have  done;  and  that  if  Isabella  had  no  right  her  son 
could  have  none.  Balliol  further  argues  that  according  to  the  laws 
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of  Scotland  Earldoms  are  not  partible;    that  the  recognition  of 
Bruce  by  Alexander  II  was  of  no  effect;  that  when  the  Bishops 
and  great  men  of  Scotland  had  sworn  to  defend  the  Kingdom  for 
their  Lady,  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  Norway,  and  had  done 
fealty  to  her  as  their  liege  Lady,  Sir  Robert  de  Bruce  and  his  son, 
the  Earl  of  Carrick,  attacked  the  castle  of  Dumfries  with  fire,  and 
arms,  and  banners  displayed,  and  expelled  the  Queen's  forces;  that 
then  Sir  Robert  de  Bruce  advanced  to  the  castle  of  Botel,  and 
caused  a  proclamation  to  be  made  within  the  bailey  of  the  castle, 
warning  away  certain  individuals   (possibly    Dervorguil   herself?) 
with  the  result  that  good  subjects  quitted  the  land  or  were  banished 
therefrom.    Balliol  urges  in  conclusion  that  right  may  be  done  him 
according  to  the  usages  of  Scotland  and  England,  and  not  by  the 
Imperial  law,  for  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  is  held  of  the  Crown  of 
England  and  not  of  any  empire,  and  that  the  King  of  England  was 
bound  to  do  right  to  all  demandants,  and  to  restore  the  kingdom 
to  him  who  has  best  right  therein.    Further,  that  as  to  what  Bruce 
alleged  that  a  woman  cannot  reign  he  has  "  said  what  pleases  him," 
for  he  and  all  the  Baronage  of  Scotland  accepted  and  received  the 
Lady  Margaret  ("  the  Maid  of  Norway  ")  as  the  Queen  and  Lady  of 
Scotland;  and  if  a  woman  cannot  reign  then  Bruce  can  claim  no 
right  in  the  kingdom,  for  he   has  none   excepting   through   his 
mother,  Isabella.    And  the  better  to  declare  his  own  right  Balliol 
points  out  that  if  (for  the  sake  of  argument)  Isabella,  the  mother  of 
Bruce,  had  committed  a  felony,  he,  Balliol,  would  not  have  been 
foreclosed  from  demanding  his  right;  whereas  if  Margaret,  Balliol's 
grandmother,  or  Dervorguil,  his  mother,  had  committed    felony, 
then  the  heirs  of  Isabella  would  have  been  foreclosed,  as  well  as  the 
heirs  of  Margaret,  because  in  Margaret  the  right  vested. 


THE  FINAL  SESSIONS 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  petitions  of  all  the  Claimants 
were  put  up  in  a  bag,  which  was  sewed  up,  sealed  with  the  seals  of 
the  Bishops  of  St.  Andrew's  and  of  Glasgow,  and  of  the  Earls 
of  Mar  and  Buchan,  and  were  deposited,  during  the  process,  in  the 
Castle  of  Berwick;  King  Edward  directing  that  careful  search 
should  be  made  meanwhile  in  the  Treasury  and  in  the  Monasteries 
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for  documents  relating  to  the  rights  of  the  parties,  thereby  showing 
(unless,  indeed,  it  was  a  piece  of  sheer  hypocrisy)  that  he  was  sin- 
cerely anxious  that  justice  should  be  done,  and  that  the  right  man 
should  win. 

On  the  25th  June,  1292,  being  the  Wednesday  next  after  the 
Feast  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  Bruce  and  Balliol  declared  before 
the  Parliament  that  they  had  nothing  more  to  say  unless  the  King 
should  so  direct. 

There  were  further  adjournments  to  the  I4th  October  and 
6th  November,  for  arguments  and  pleadings  as  to  the  laws  by 
which  the  question  was  to  be  decided,  and  as  to  the  partibility  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  a  day  was  appointed — the  Monday 
next  after  the  Feast  of  St.  Martin — when  the  final  meeting,  the 
nineteenth,  was  to  be  held,  and  judgement  delivered.  The  delegates 
had  made  their  report,  and  King  Edward  laid  it  before  the  united 
parliament  of  the  two  nations.  To  simplify  the  subject,  the  abstract 
question  was  asked :  Whether  the  Crown  of  Scotland  descended  in 
the  order  of  birth  or  was  hereditable  by  proximity  of  blood  ?  The 
answer  was  unanimously  in  favour  of  primogeniture — a  decision 
fatal  to  the  pretensions  of  Bruce.  By  the  retreat  or  non-appear- 
ance of  the  other  competitors  the  suitors  had  been  reduced  to 
three:  Balliol,  Bruce  and  Hastings,  of  whom  the  two  latter  had 
united  to  demand  a  partition  of  the  Kingdom  on  the  ground  that 
the  inheritance  of  David,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  ought  to  be  divided 
among  the  descendants  of  his  three  daughters.  But  it  was  decided 
that  the  Kingdom  was  indivisible,  and  that  therefore  John  de 
Balliol,  the  heir  of  David  through  his  eldest  daughter,  should 
recover  and  have  seizin  of  it  and  of  all  its  appurtances. 


"  THOU  HAST  SUNG  WELL!" 

John  of  Fordun  has  given  in  his  "  Chronicle  of  the  Scottish 
Nation  "  a  curious  account  of  the  closing  days  of  the  great  Com- 
petition. Like  most  other  Scottish  historians  (ancient  and  modern) 
he  cannot  see  in  the  manner  in  which  Edward  I  conducted  the 
inquiry  anything  but  ambition  and  duplicity.  John  of  Fordun's 
life  lay  in  the  next  century;  he  was  born  soon  after  the  case  was 
decided  and  lived  to  1385,  and,  being  so  nearly  contemporary,  his 
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account  of  the  doings  of  the  Assize  is  interesting.  Having  described 
the  gathering  at  Berwick,  he  says  that  the  Assize  was  held  in  a 
spot 

Away  from  the  haunts  of  the  people  and  closely  guarded,  and  the  King 
alone  was  wont  to  go  in  when  and  as  often  as  he  would,  and  would  often- 
times ask  how  the  thing  would  go.  At  length  from  their  hints  he  gathered 
that  according  to  law  and  approved  custom  the  right  of  Robert  the  Bruce 
was  the  stronger.  Thereupon  he  strengthened  the  guard  of  the  Assize 
and  withdrew,  and,  having  privily  called  his  own  people,  he  announced  to 
them  the  determination  of  the  Assize,  and,  with  their  counsel,  debated  as  to 
what  was  to  be  done. 

But  Anthony  Bek,  Bishop  of  Durham,  put  this  question  to  him:  "If 
Robert  Bruce  were  King  of  Scotland  where  would  Edward  of  England  be? 
For  this  Robert  is  of  the  noblest  stock  of  all  England,  and  with  him  the 
Kingdom  of  Scotland  is  very  strong  in  itself,  and  in  times  gone  by  a  great 
deal  of  mischief  has  been  wrought  to  the  Kings  of  England  by  those  of 
Scotland."  At  this  the  King,  patting  him  on  the  head  as  it  were,  answered 
in  the  French  tongue:  "  Par  le  sang  Dieu!  vous  aves  bien  chante1,"  which 
is  to  say:  "By  Christ's  blood  thou  hast  sung  well.  Things  shall  go  other- 
wise than  I  had  arranged  at  first."  In  like  manner  all  of  his  council,  now 
stealthily,  now  openly,  suggested  to  him  that  he  should  never  give  judg- 
ment without  receiving  their  subjection,  for  that  a  fit  time  was  at  hand 
when  he  could  fulfil  the  desire  he  had  so  long  brooded  over.  When  this 
had  been  thus  well  weighed,  he  sent  for  Robert  of  Bruce  and  asked  him 
whether  he  would  hold  the  kingdom  of  him  in  chief,  so  that  he  might 
appoint  him  King  thereof.  Robert  answered  straightforwardly  and  said : 
"  If  I  can  get  the  Kingdom  by  means  of  my  right  and  a  faithful  Assize,  well 
and  good ;  but  if  not  I  shall  never  in  gaining  that  Kingdom  for  myself 
reduce  it  to  thraldom — a  Kingdom  which  all  the  Kings  thereof  have  hitherto 
with  great  toil  and  trouble  kept  free  from  thraldom  in  security  of  peace." 
When  he  heard  this  and  Robert  had  moved  away,  Edward  called  John  de 
Balliol  and  plied  him  in  like  manner  with  the  same  question ;  but  Balliol, 
after  having  quickly  deliberated  with  his  council,  which  had  been  quite 
bought  over,  fell  in  with  the  King's  wishes  that  he  should  hold  the  Kingdom  of 
Scotland  of  him  and  do  him  homage  for  the  same.  Thereupon  the  parties 
were  soon  after  called  up,  and,  in  presence  of  the  nobles  of  Scotland  and 
England,  Edward  pronounced  John  Balliol  to  be  the  lawful  heir  in  the 
succession  to  the  throne.  After  the  judgment  was  given,  however,  the  Earl 
of  Gloucester,  holding  Robert  de  Bruce  by  the  hand,  in  sight  of  all  spoke 
thus  to  the  King:  "Recollect,  O  King,  what  kind  of  judgment  thou  hast 
given  to-day,  and  know  that  thou  must  be  judged  at  the  last."  And 
straightway,  at  that  earl's  bidding,  Robert  de  Bruce  withdrew;  nor  did  he 
ever  tender  homage  or  fealty  to  John  de  Balliol. 
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The  Earl  of  Gloucester  here  mentioned  was  Gilbert  de  Clare, 
whose  daughter  Robert  de  Bruce  had  married. 


KING  EDWARD'S  GOOD  FAITH 

Such  is  John  of  Fordun's  account,  and  as  has  been  said  from 
him  down  to  the  very  latest  Scotch  historians  of  Scotland — 
Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  for  instance — we  get  scant  acknowledgement  of 
Edward's  good  faith. 

The  Scottish  writers  upon  Scottish  history,  warmed  by  the  courage 
and  heroism  of  Bruce  and  Wallace,  have  characterised  the  repeated  sub- 
missions to  the  English  King  as  acts  of  disgrace  and  stains  upon  the 
national  honour.  But  the  justice  of  the  cause  must  be  judged  according  to 
the  conscience  of  the  parties.  If  men  without  compulsion  persevere  in  a 
series  of  consistent  acts  testifying  sentiments  which  they  inwardly  repudi- 
ate, the  whole  basis  of  the  law  of  nations  is  destroyed.  .  .  .  We  have  not 
the  slightest  reason  for  surmising  that  Edward  used  any  undue  influence 
upon  the  Auditors,  or  that  they  gave  an  opinion  contrary  to  their  con- 
science or  to  what  they  held  to  be  the  law. 

Thus  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  in  his  Introduction  to  the  "  Documents 
and  Records  illustrating  the  History  of  Scotland." 

But  the  whole  question  turns  upon  the  word  compulsion.  Edward 
was  a  masterful  man,  the  greatest  of  the  Plantagenets,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  all  English  kings,  and  he  had  behind  him  echelonned, 
so  to  speak,  along  the  Scottish  border  the  whole  might  of  England. 
That  he  desired  the  union  of  the  whole  island  of  Great  Britain  is 
certain ;  but,  r\mn\ngpari  passu  with  that  ambition,  why  may  there 
not  have  been  the  sincere  desire  of  raising  the  general  condition  of 
Scotland?  South  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  the  "Scots'  Water,"  were 
Norman  nobles,  Northumbrian  Angles,  Flemings,  and  the  Britons 
of  Strathclyde;  none  of  them  Scottish;  five  of  the  Guardians  of 
Scotland  were  of  Norman  lineage,  and,  as  Mr.  Lang  admits,  lords 
of  Anglo-Norman  descent,  even  when  they  had  a  strain  of  Celtic 
blood  through  heiresses  (as  was  the  case  with  John  de  Balliol  and 
Robert  de  Bruce)  holding  lands  in  England  and  in  Scotland,  they 
could  have  had  little  or  no  national  sentiment.  When,  later,  Scot- 
land rose  against  England,  it  was  a  rising  of  the  commons  and  the 
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clerics;  the  resistance  was  a  popular  and  clerical  movement,  and 
Robert  the  Bruce  (grandson  of  the  Claimant)  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  it  only  through  stress  of  personal  danger. 

Making  allowance  for  the  bias  of  race  on  either  side,  it  would 
seem  to  be  certain  that  Edward  I  preserved  his  integrity  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  long  and  famous  cause  cttebre  of  the  Competi- 
tion for  the  Crown  of  Scotland.  If  the  subjugation  and  annexation 
of  Scotland  had  then  been  in  his  mind,  the  unwise  proposal  of  some 
of  the  competitors  to  divide  the  kingdom  into  three  offered  him  a 
signal  opportunity  of  advancing  his  plans.  His  interests  lay  in  the 
partition  of  Scotland.  He  rejected  the  proposal  and  he  allowed  the 
law  to  pronounce,  as  it  would  certainly  pronounce  in  our  days,  that 
the  true  and  rightful  heir  to  the  Scottish  throne  was  John  de 
Balliol,  son  of  Dervorguil  of  Galloway,  granddaughter  of  David, 
Earl  of  Huntington. 


THE  CORONATION  OF  JOHN  DE  BALLIOL 

Upon  the  pronouncement  of  the  judgment  the  Regency  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Scotland  was  dissolved ;  the  royal  castles  were  delivered 
to  Balliol ;  the  great  seal  used  by  the  Regents  was  broken  and  the 
pieces  were  deposited  in  the  English  Treasury.  A  new  great  seal 
was  made  for  Scotland,  of  the  obverse  of  which  an  engraving  stands 
at  the  head  of  this  chapter.  It  shows  John  de  Balliol  crowned  and 
enthroned  and  holding  a  floriated  sceptre;  on  his  right  is  the 
shield  of  Balliol,  gules  an  orle  argent,  and  on  his  left  the  shield  of 
Galloway,  his  mother  Dervorguil's  paternal  shield — a  lion  rampant. 
Around  is  the  inscription:  "JOHANNES  DEI  GRATIA  REX  SCOT- 
TORUM."  On  the  other  side  of  the  seal  John  is  shown  mounted 
and  armed ;  he  wears  the  chain  mail  armour  of  the  time  and  his 
horse's  trappings  and  his  shield  are  emblazoned  with  the  royal  arms 
of  Scotland. 

To  this  pitch,  then,  had  the  Balliols  come  in  the  two  hundred 
and  twenty-six  years  which  had  elapsed  since  John's  ancestor,  the 
seigneur  of  Picardy,  set  out  with  the  Conqueror  to  win  lands  and 
honours,  little  dreaming  that  in  the  sixth  generation  a  royal  throne 
awaited  his  race. 
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On  the  last  day  of  November,  1292,  says  John  of  Fordun,  this 
John  of  Balliol  was  made  King  at  Scone,  and  having  been  there 
set  on  the  royal  throne,  as  is  the  custom,  he  was  promoted  in  due 
manner. 

"  There,"  says  Andrew  of  Wyntoun,  another  old  chronicler, 

...  he  took  of  his  baronage 
Fealty,  service,  and  homage; 
But  of  Robert  the  Brus  he 
Got  neither  homage  nor  fealty. 

The  judgment  was  pronounced  on  the  i/th  November,  1291, 
in  the  castle  hall  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed.  On  the  2Oth  Balliol 
swore  fealty  to  Edward  at  Norham;  on  the  3Oth  (St.  Andrew's 
Day)  he  was  crowned  at  Scone.  He  had  to  do  homage  to  King 
Edward  both  before  and  after  his  coronation.  At  Norham  this  was 
the  oath : 

Hear  you  this,  my  lord  Edward,  King  of  England,  and  sovereign  lord 
of  the  realm  of  Scotland,  that  I,  John  of  Balliol,  King  of  Scotland,  do 
fealty  to  you  for  the  realm  of  Scotland  which  I  hold  and  claim  to  hold  of 
you ;  that  I  will  be  faithful  and  loyal  to  you  and  faith  and  loyalty  will  bear 
to  you  of  life  and  limb  and  worldly  honour  against  all  men  that  may  live 
and  die,  and  loyally  I  will  acknowledge  and  loyally  perform  the  services 
that  are  due  to  you  for  the  aforesaid  Kingdom  of  Scotland — So  help  me 
God  and  these  Holy  Gospels. 

After  his  coronation  Balliol  was  summoned  to  Newcastle  to  do 
homage  again,  and  this  time  he  swore  as  follows: 

My  lord,  Sir  Edward,  King  of  England.  Sovereign  lord  of  the  realm  of 
Scotland,  I,  John  Balliol,  King  of  Scotland,  become  your  liege  man  for  the 
Kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  all  its  appurtenances  and  appendages,  which 
Kingdom  I  hold  and  ought  of  right  and  claim  to  hold  by  inheritance  for 
myself  and  my  heirs,  Kings  of  Scotland,  of  you  and  your  heirs,  Kings  of 
England.  And  faith  and  loyalty  I  will  bear  to  you,  and  your  heirs,  Kings 
of  England,  of  life  and  limb,  and  earthly  honour  against  all  men  that  may 
live  and  die. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 
"AS  A  LAMB  AMONG  WOLVES" 

HE  chronicles  of  St.  Alban's  Abbey,  compiled  by 
William  Rishanger,  one  of  the  monks  who  lived  at 
at  the  time,  give  us  this  deplorable  picture  of  Balliol 
in  his  new  Kingdom: 


John,  thus  distinguished  by  a  diadem,  hastened  into  Scotland.  But  the 
Scots,  both  those  who  were  willing  and  those  who  were  unwilling,  angry  in 
mind,  with  difficulty  brought  themselves  to  recognize  him  as  King.  They 
immediately  drove  away  all  those  of  his  household  who  were  of  his  kin  and 
of  his  nation,  and  deputed  others  unknown  to  him  to  attend  upon  him. 
They  hardly  gave  him  the  name  of  King,  and  did  so  not  of  their  own  will 
but  from  compulsion,  and  they  deprived  him  of  the  Kingly  office,  saying 
one  to  another,  "  We  do  not  wish  this  man  to  reign  over  us."  But  he, 
simple  and  inexperienced,  and  as  though  dumb  and  speechless,  knowing, 
as  he  did,  the  unreasonable  discord  of  the  Scots,  did  not  open  his  mouth, 
for  he  feared  the  fatal  fury  of  that  people,  lest  they  should  starve  him  or 
deliver  him  over  to  imprisonment.  Thus  lived  he  among  them  for  a  whole 
year  as  a  lamb  among  wolves. 

Such  a  state  of  things  could  not  last  long.  At  Scone,  at  the 
Coronation,  as  the  Metrical  Buik  of  the  Croniclis  of  Scotland  says, 
there  was  indeed  "  greit  triumph  and  plesance,"  but  in  his  very  next 
line  the  chronicler  says:  "The  quhilk  indurit  till  ane  richt  schort 
space."  For  now  was  seen  that  "  thread  of  the  attorney "  in 
Edward's  mind,  of  which  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  speaks,  and  he  began 
to  carry  too  far  and  to  abuse  his  lawful  right ;  he  attempted  to 
extend  the  incidents  of  his  supremacy  beyond  their  legal  bounds. 

Edward's  end  to  unite  the  whole  island  was  excellent.  The 
end,  however  did  not  justify  the  means,  for  the  means  were  to 
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press  in  a  pettifogging  spirit  every  legal  advantage  to  the  extreme 
verge,  or  beyond  the  extreme  verge,  of  the  letter  of  the  law. 

These  are  hard  words — they  are  Mr.  Lang's — to  use  against  so 
great  a  man  as  Edward  I,  but  they  are  justified,  I  think,  by  the 
facts. 


OVER-LORD  AND  VASSAL 

In  the  year  before  Balliol's  coronation  the  regents  of  Scotland 
had  had  before  them  a  suit  by  Margery  Moyne  against  Roger 
Bartholomew,  a  burgess  of  Berwick,  and  had  decided  against  Roger. 
In  December,  1292,  Roger  appealed  to  Edward  as  superior  lord  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Scotland  against  the  decision  of  the  Scottish 
Court.  Edward  announced  that  he  would  hear  and  give  judgment 
in  matters  coming  from  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  if  necessary 
would  summon  the  King  of  Scotland  to  appear  before  him  in 
England.  Balliol  submitted,  and  his  submission  was  rewarded  with 
an  order  that  seizin  should  be  given  to  him  of  the  Kingdom  of  Man, 
as  King  Alexander,  Balliol's  predecessor,  had  held  it. 

In  the  very  next  year  there  were  two  more  appeals  to  the 
superior  lord,  one  in  a  territorial  case  by  Macduff,  son  of  Malcolm, 
late  Earl  of  Fife,  and  another  from  Austrica,  cousin  and  heir  of  the 
late  King  of  Man.  Balliol  did  not  appear  to  answer  in  the  case  of 
Macduff;  he  was  ordered  to  attend  the  King's  Court  five  months 
later.  He  did  so,  and  conducted  himself  with  courage  and  dignity. 
"  When  required  to  answer  the  complaint  of  Macduff  he  replied 
that  he  was  King  of  Scotland  and  did  not  dare  to  answer  to  that 
complaint  or  to  any  other  matter  pertaining  to  his  Kingdom  with- 
out the  advice  of  good  men  of  his  realm.  When  Edward  told  him 
he  was  his  liege  man  and  had  done  homage  and  fealty  to  him  for 
his  kingdom,  and  was  then  present  in  obedience  to  his  command, 
Balliol  returned  the  same  answer  as  before."  He  was  then  adjudged 
contumacious,  and  three  of  his  castles  in  Scotland  were  ordered  to 
be  seized.  Balliol  thereupon  addressed  to  the  king  the  following 
dignified  petition: 

Sir,  I  am  your  liege  man  for  the  Realm  of  Scotland,  and  as  the  present 
matter  concerns  my  subjects  as  well  as  myself,  I  pray  you  to  forbear  till  I 
consult  them,  that  I  may  not  be  surprised  for  want  of  advice.  At  your  next 
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parliament  after  Easter  I  will  answer  according  to  their  counsel,  and  will  do 
to  you  whatever  I  ought  to  do. 

Edward  consented  to  this,  and  again  gave  Balliol  a  proof  of  his 
favour  (always,  apparently,  forthcoming  when  vassalage  was  ad- 
mitted) by  giving  him  seizin  of  English  lands  that  he  claimed — 
Tyndale,  the  manors  of  Soureby  and  Penreth,  with  the  hamlets 
that  belonged  to  them,  and  the  third  part  of  the  honour  of 
Huntingdon. 

The  manor  of  Hitchin  had  no  doubt  been  inherited  by  Balliol, 
and  remained,  with  other  great  possessions  in  England,  an  integral 
portion  of  his  inheritance.  Edward  also  allowed  exemption  for  the 
payment  of  the  relief  due  for  the  estates  of  his  mother,  Dervorguil 
(Hitchin  among  them),  which  amounted  to  the  then  enormous  sum 
of  ^3,000.  The  Macduff  appeal  case  was  adjourned  time  after  time, 
and  was  never  decided. 


BALLIOL'S  GIFTS  TO  ANTHONY  BEK,  BISHOP  OF  DURHAM 

In  June,  1294,  we  find  King  John  de  Balliol  granting  by  charter, 
dated  at  the  New  Temple,  London,  lands  at  Werk  in  Tyndale,  the 
advowson  of  the  church  of  Symundeburn,  and  the  manors  of  Pen- 
reth, Scotteby,  Karlaton,  Langwathby,  Salkilde,  and  Soureby,  with 
all  the  liberties  Balliol  or  his  ancestors  had  held  in  the  said  manors. 
It  seems  probable  that  these  gifts  were  made  as  an  acknowledge- 
ment of  the  influence  the  Bishop  had  exerted  on  his  behalf  when 
Balliol's  claim  to  the  throne  of  Scotland  was  being  tried,  and  also 
by  way  of  compromise  in  the  long  continued  feud  between  the 
Balliols  and  the  Bishops  of  Durham  as  to  the  homage  for  the  tenure 
of  Gain  ford,  and  other  territorial  matters  of  which  mention  has 
already  been  made. 

There  is  a  document  among  the  Papal  Records  at  Rome,  dated 
nth  July,  1297,  whereby  Pope  Boniface  VIII  ratifies  a  grant  by 
John,  King  of  Scotland,  to  Bishop  Bek, "  some  of  whose  possessions 
had  been  taken  byj  ohn  Balliol  and  his  ancestors,  of  the  Church  of 
Simondoborne  the  advowson  of  which  the  said  King  of  Scotland 
had  given  as  a  recompense  with  certain  lands.  The  church  which 
is  in  a  solitary  place  on  the  Border  is  to  be  served  by  a  priest  to 
whom  a  fit  stipend  is  to  be  assigned." 
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SAUCE  FOR  THE  GOOSE  is  SAUCE  FOR  THE  GANDER 

While  Edward  was  exercising  to  the  full  his  feudal  rights  and 
his  superiority  over  his  vassal  the  King  of  Scots,  he  was  himself 
compelled  to  undergo  the  same  discipline,  as  Duke  of  Aquitaine, 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  his  Over-lord,  the  King  of  France.  The 
thing  came  about  through  a  quarrel  between  two  sailors,  an  English- 
man and  a  Norman.  The  Norman  was  killed  and  the  Englishman 
was  rescued  by  his  shipmates.  The  friends  of  the  slain  man  there- 
upon boarded  the  first  English  vessel  they  met  at  sea,  took  out  an 
unfortunate  passenger,  a  peaceable  merchant  of  Bayonne,  and  hanged 
him  at  the  masthead  with  a  dog  at  his  heels.  The  quarrel  spread 
like  wild-fire. 

The  Normans  called  out  to  their  assistance  the  sailors  of  France  and 
Genoa;  the  English  associated  with  those  of  Ireland  and  Gascony;  the 
seas  were  covered  with  hostile  squadrons,  which,  without  any  commission 
from  their  sovereigns,  made  war  on  each  other.  A  Norman  fleet,  after  riding 
for  some  time  triumphant  in  the  Channel,  pillaged  the  coast  of  Gascony 
and  returned  with  its  plunder  to  St.  Mahe,  a  port  of  Brittany.  Here  the 
ships  were  discovered  by  the  mariners  of  Portsmouth  and  the  Cinque  Ports, 
who  had  collected  eighty  stout  ships  well  manned.  A  challenge  was  given 
and  accepted.  The  hostile  fleets  assembled  round  a  ship  moored  in  a  par- 
ticular spot  by  mutual  consent,  and  the  victory  was  contested  with  a  stub- 
bornness which  has  seldom  been  paralleled.  At  length  the  fortune  or  the 
valour  of  the  English  prevailed.  They  captured  every  ship  of  the  enemy, 
and  as  no  quarter  was  given,  the  majority  of  the  crews  perished  in  the 
ocean.  The  prizes,  numbering  240,  arrived  safe  in  England. 

King  Philip  of  France  was  furious  when  word  was  brought  to 
him  of  the  fight,  and  with  it  the  additional  news  that  the  sailors  of 
Bayonne  had  not  only  taken  part  in  it,  but  had  made  an  attempt 
on  the  Port  of  Rochelle.  Bayonne  was  one  of  the  principal  ports 
of  Edward's  great  French  possession  of  Aquitaine. 

EDWARD'S  OVER-LORD  USES  HIS  RIGHT 

Philip  demanded  the  arrest  of  the  accused  mariners.  It  was  not 
done.  The  French  seneschal  of  PeVigord,  which  adjoined  Aquitaine 
on  the  east,  was  told  to  seize  all  Edward's  lands  within  his  jurisdic- 
tion. The  seneschal  did  his  best,  but  was  warned  off  by  the  English 
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forces.  From  Edward,  as  King  of  England,  Philip  could  demand 
redress,  but  from  Edward,  as  Duke  of  Aquitaine,  Philip,  as  his  feudal 
Over-lord,  could  exact  it.  A  peremptory  summons  was  sent  toEdward 
ordering  him  to  appear  within  twenty  days  after  Christmas — the 
Christmas  of  1293 — to  answer  for  these  contempts  and  offences 
against  his  sovereign.  The  seizure  of  Aquitaine  was  the  real  object 
of  Philip,  and  Edward,  quite  understanding  this,  tried  to  appease  his 
Over-lord.  Among  other  conciliatory  efforts  was  a  threat  of  punish- 
ment to  the  sailors  of  the  Cinque  Ports  for  the  trouble  they  had 
given.  But  those  bold  mariners  actually  returned  a  defiance  to  the 
King's  menace.  "  Be  the  King's  Council  well  advised,"  said  they, 
"  that  if  wrong  or  grievance  be  done  to  us  in  fashion  against  right 
we  will  sooner  forsake  wiv£s,  children,  and  all  we  have  and  go  to 
seek  through  the  seas  such  profits  as  we  may."  Edward,  of  course, 
could  hardly  dispute  Philip's  citation  to  appear  at  his  Court  in  Paris 
without  weakening  his  own  position  towards  Balliol,  whom  he  had 
more  than  once, cited  to  appear  before  his  own  Courts.  He  sent 
over  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  later  his  brother  Edmund,  Earl  of 
Lancaster,  suggesting  mutual  compensation  or  arbitration  by  the 
the  Pope,  "  whose  office  it  was  to  preserve  concord  between  princes." 
Philip  told  Prince  Edmund  that  his  sole  object  was  to  guard  his 
honour,  and  he  promised  that  if  Aquitaine  were  surrendered  to  him 
for  forty  clays  in  acknowledgment  of  his  supremacy,  it  would  be 
restored.  It  was  done  by  secret  treaty,  Edward  consenting,  and 
Prince  Edmund  issued  orders  under  which  legal,  and  in  some  in- 
stances military,  possession  of  Gascony  was  given  to  the  officers  of 
the  French  Over-lord.  The  citation  ordering  Edward  to  appear,  was 
withdrawn.  But  when  the  forty  days  had  expired,  Philip's  plea  was 
that  which  a  marshal  of  France  made  so  many  centuries  after:  "J'y 
suis,  j'y  reste,"  and  judgment  was  given  against  Edward  in  default 
of  his  appearance,  the  fact  that  the  citation  had  been  withdrawn 
being  calmly  and  conveniently  ignored.  Edward  forthwith  prepared 
for  war.  He  sent  heralds  to  Paris  to  renounce  Philip's  Over-lordship. 
"  Sir,"  said  they, 

the  lord  Edward  King  of  England,  lord  of  Ireland,  and  duke  of  Aquitaine, 
did  homage  to  you  according  to  the  peace  concluded  between  your  ancestors 
and  his;  which  peace  you  have  not  observed.  He  made  with  you  a  secret 
treaty  by  means  of  his  brother  the  lord  Edmund;  which  treaty  you  have 
not  kept.  He  has  thrice  demanded  the  restoration  of  his  duchy  of  Guienne, 
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which  restoration  you  have  refused.    It  seems  to  him,  then,  that  you  do  not 
consider  him  as  your  man.    It  is  his  intention  to  be  so  no  longer. 

Edward  assembled  his  army  at  Portsmouth  in  September,  1294, 
but  the  winds  and  the  Welsh  delayed  its  sailing.  The  Welsh,  think- 
ing he  had  sailed,  rose  in  rebellion.  Edward  set  off  to  Wales,  entered 
upon  a  winter  campaign  against  the  rebels,  brought  them  under 
subjection,  with  the  aid  of  famine,  by  the  spring  of  next  year  (1295). 

And  now  Edward  called  upon  Balliol  to  furnish  him  with  a 
Scottish  contingent  for  the  war  with  France  in  Guienne.  The  demand 
was  not  complied  with.  A  Scottish  parliament,  held  at  Scone,  de- 
clared all  lands  held  by  Englishmen  in  Scotland  to  be  forfeited. 
Edward  retaliated  by  issuing  an  order  (October,  1295)  to  the  sheriffs 
of  all  English  counties,  directing  them  to  seize  the  lands,  goods  and 
chattels  of  John,  King  of  Scotland,  and  of  all  Scotsmen.  In  February, 
1296,  by  another  order,  all  goods  and  chattels  except  ploughs,  oxen, 
and  similar  instruments  of  agriculture,  belonging  to  Scotsmen  on 
their  English  estates,  should  be  sold,  and  the  proceeds  paid  into  the 
King's  exchequer.  In  April  yet  another  writ  was  issued,  ordering 
that  no  Scotsman,  nor  any  one  else  in  his  place,  should  remain 
upon  the  lands  of  Scotsmen  in  England. 


BALLIOL  JOINS  WITH  FRANCE 

But  Edward  was  not  even  now  able  to  join  his  army  which  had 
gone  to  Guienne  under  his  nephew,  John  of  Brittany,  and  was  not 
making  great  progress  in  the  recovery  of  the  duchy.  Prince  Edmund 
had  also  crossed  the  sea  in  his  brother's  cause,  and  died  in  1 296  in 
despair  at  not  having  been  able  to  regain  Bordeaux.  He  lies  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey  beneath  a  tomb  which  is  one  of  the  grandest 
surviving  works  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

Hard  upon  the  Welsh  rebellion  came  the  news  that  the  Scottish 
barons  had  made  an  alliance  with  France.  In  taking  so  tremendous 
a  step  as  this,  Balliol  himself  had  wavered.  He  calculated  the  power 
of  Edward,  and  trembled  at  the  consequences  of  a  failure.  At  last 
he  allowed  himself  to  be  carried  away  by  the  current  of  public 
opinion  and  resigned  the  management  of  the  (inevitable)  war  to  a 
committee  of  four  prelates,  four  earls,  and  four  barons.  An  alliance 
offence  and  defensive  was  concluded  with  France.  If  Edward  should 
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invade  Scotland,  the  King  of  France  engaged  to  employ  all  his 
forces  against  the  weakest  part  of  Edward's  dominions;  if  Edward 
should  transport  an  army  to  France,  Balliol  bound  himself  to  pour 
his  Scots  into  the  north  of  England.  The  French  King  at  the  same 
time  gave  his  assent  to  the  marriage  of  his  niece  Isabel,  daughter 
of  Charles  of  Valois,  to  Edward  de  Balliol,  John's  son.  The  dower 
of  Isabel  was  settled  upon  seigneuries  of  Balliol  in  Picardy — Bailleul, 
Dompierre,  Hornoy  and  H£licourt,  and  upon  all  his  seigniories  in 
Scotland.  As  a  further  measure  of  opposition  to  Edward,  Balliol 
applied  to  the  Pope  (probably  on  the  compulsion  of  his  committee 
of  twelve)  for  absolution  from  his  oath  of  fealty.  The  Pope 
granted  it. 
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•N  March,  1296,  King  Edward,  seeing  that  Balliol 
was  bent  on  war — or,  what  was  probably  the  real 
truth,  that  the  Council  of  Twelve,  backed  by  the 
communities  and  the  clergy,  had  dragged  him  into 
it — assembled  an  army  of  30,000  foot  and  4,000 
horse  at  Newcastle,  and  summoned  Balliol  to  appear  before  him, 
there  to  answer  for  his  actions.  A  strange  and  wonderful  sight 
must  the  ancient  town  of  Newcastle  and  its  great  Norman  castle 
have  presented  in  that  fatal  spring  of  1296!  Anthony  Bek,  the 
fighting  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  Prince  Palatine  was  there — 

Le  noble  eveske  de  Doureaume 
Le  plus  vaillant  clerk  de  Roiaume. 

— and  with  him  were  1,000  foot  and  700  horse  ranged  under  the 
sacred  banners  of  St.  John  of  Beverley  and  St.  Cuthbert  of  Durham. 
Besides  these  there  were  contingents  of  Welsh  and  Irish,  and  it  is 
said  that,  in  order  to  increase  his  forces,  Edward  offered  a  full 
pardon  to  all  outlaws  and  malefactors  who  should  join  it. 

"  Had  Balliol  obeyed  Edward's  summons,"  says  Lingard,  "  he 
would  have  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  forty  thousand  men ;  but 
his  barons  were  careful  to  keep  him  secluded  in  the  Highlands  " — 
"  a  lamb  among  wolves,"  as  the  old  chronicler  said — "  and  made 
active  preparations  for  the  invasion  of  England." 

"  POUR  LES  BEAUX  YEUX  DE  SA  DAME  " 

Hostilities  began  in  romantic  fashion,  a  lady  being  the  cause. 
The  stronghold  of  Wark  on  the  Tweed,  eight  miles  up  stream  above 
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Norham,  was  held  by  the  great  family  of  De  Ros  [Roos,  Ross],  one 
of  those  which,  like  the  Balliols  and  the  Bruces,  held  lands  in 
England  and  Scotland.  We  have  seen  that  William  de  Ros  was 
one  of  the  competitors  for  the  crown  of  Scotland  at  Norham.  In 
the  Temple  Church,  in  London,  is  the  effigy  of  Robert  de  Ros,  one 
of  the  barons  who  were  leagued  together  to  obtain  the  Great 
Charter  from  John  at  Runnimede,  and  one  of  those  who  undertook 
to  see  that  John  was  held  to  his  bargain.  Robert  de  Ros  married 
Isabella,  daughter  of  William,  the  Lion  King  of  Scotland,  and  he 
had  by  her  two  sons,  William  and  Robert.  To  William  he  gave 
his  castle  of  Helmesley,  and  to  Robert  his  castle  of  Wark  and  the 
barony  in  Scotland  which  he  held  of  his  brother-in-law,  King 
William  the  Lion,  by  knight's  service.  Robert  de  Ros  the  elder 
died  in  1231,  and  it  was  his  descendant  who  held  the  castle  of 
Wark  at  the  time  when  John  de  Balliol  and  King  Edward  fell  out. 
There  it  was  that  the  first  blood  was  shed  in  the  short  but  terrible 
war  which  brought  about  the  catastrophe  of  the  House  of  Balliol. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  Houses  of  De  Ros  and  Balliol 
were  associated  in  the  history  of  both  countries  when,  in  1216, 
King  John  gave  Robert  de  Ros  and  Peter  de  Brus  (Bruce)  (the 
ancestors  of  the  De  Ros  and  De  Brus  of  the  times  of  which  we  are 
now  speaking)  a  safe  conduct  to  come,  without  arms,  to  him  and 
to  make  their  peace;  and,  in  1251,  the  second  Robert  de  Ros  was 
a  joint  regent  of  Scotland  with  John  de  Balliol,  King  John  de 
Balliol's  father.  Through  their  common  descent  from  David,  King 
of  Scotland,  the  families  were  also  allied  in  blood.  And  now,  a 
third  Robert  de  Ros  was  to  influence  the  fortunes  of  the  De 
Balliols. 

While  Edward  was  at  Bamborough  Castle,  on  his  way  north,  a 
messenger  came  riding  in  hot  haste  from  Wark  Castle.  The 
message  he  brought  was  from  William,  brother  of  Robert  de  Ros, 
Lord  of  Wark,  stating  that  his  brother  Robert,  being  in  love  with 
a  Scottish  lady,  had  abandoned  the  Castle  of  Wark  and  gone  over 
to  the  Scots;  he  required  the  immediate  aid  of  the  King,  as  he 
thought  it  likely  that  Robert  would  deliver  the  castle  into  the 
hands  of  Balliol.  King  Edward  sent  off  1,000  men  to  reinforce  the 
garrison,  but  this  force  was  fiercely  attacked  at  night  in  the  village 
of  Prestfen  by  Robert  de  Ros,  who  swooped  down  upon  it  from 
Roxburgh,  burnt  the  village,  and,  it  is  said,  put  the  whole  of  King 
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Edward's  men  to  the  sword.  Edward  thereupon  in  hot  wrath 
marched  his  entire  army  to  Wark,  and  there  celebrated  the  festival 
of  Easter,  March  i7-28th,  1296.  But  though  Wark  Castle  was  thus 
saved  for  England,  the  Scots  burst  over  the  border  to  the  west, 
under  John  Comyn,  Earl  of  Buchan,  and  made  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  take  Carlisle;  then,  turning  eastward,  they  entered 
Northumberland,  burning  and  slaying  as  they  went.  Lanercost 
monastery  and  Lambley  nunnery  were  fired,  as  was  the  grand 
church  of  their  own  patron  saint,  St.  Andrew,  at  Hexham,  the  nave 
of  which  remains  in  consequence  a  ruin  to  this  day.  The  chronicle 
of  Lanercost  records  these  and  other  horrors  of  Comyn's  raid,  such 
as  the  burning  of  the  school  of  Hexham  with  its  scholars  within  it. 
Meanwhile  Edward,  not  delaying  his  advance  on  this  account, 
crossed  the  river  on  March  28th  and  occupied  Coldstream ;  on  the 
2Qth  he  was  at  Hutton ;  and  on  the  3Oth  he  attacked  Berwick. 

"  KYNG  EDWARD  WAUNE  THOU  HAVEST  BERWICK,  PIKE  THEE; 
WAUNE  THOU  HAVEST  GETEN,  DIKE  THEE." 

This  was  the  taunting  war-cry  of  the  men  of  Fife  and  the 
citizens  of  Berwick  when  the  banners  of  the  English  King  ap- 
peared before  their  defences.  If,  as  the  chroniclers  state,  the 
defences  of  Berwick,  battered  in  the  almost  incessant  warfare  of  the 
Border,  consisted  at  this  time  mainly  of  stockade  and  ditch,  the 
taunt  was  singularly  foolhardy.  King  Edward,  still  further  ex- 
asperated by  a  refusal  to  surrender,  at  once  ordered  an  immediate 
assault.  The  men  of  Berwick,  however,  seemed  to  have  believed 
that  Balliol  was  advancing  to  their  assistance,  and  that  they  could 
hold  the  town  until  the  banner  of  Scotland,  "  the  ruddy  lion  ramp- 
ing in  gold,"  appeared  descending  the  hills  of  Lammermoor.  Ed- 
ward's powerful  fleet  blockaded  the  harbour ;  his  army  ringed  the 
town  around ;  but  the  only  answer  to  all  offers  was  the  insulting 
cry:  "  Waune  thou  havest  geten,  dike  thee!"  Edward's  trumpets 
sounded  for  the  attack;  the  fleet  crossed  the  bar,  anchored  within 
arrow-shot  of  the  town,  and  began  a  bombardment  with  their 
stone-throwing  engines.  Then,  seeing  the  advance  of  the  land 
forces,  many  of  the  ships'  crews  weighed  anchor  and  stood  in 
closer;  three  of  the  ships  ran  aground  and  were  instantly  attacked 
and  set  on  fire,  their  crews  perishing  by  sword  and  flame.  Seeing 
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this  disaster,  King  Edward  gave  the  order  to  attack,  and,  with  the 
English  war-cry,  "St.  George!  St.  George  for  Merry  England!" 
the  army  dashed  at  the  barricades,  swarmed  over  them,  cleaved  a 
way  through  them  with  axes,  and  entered  the  town.  "The  sol- 
diery," says  Mr.  Sheldon,  the  historian  of  Berwick, 

did  not  yield  up  their  lives  or  liberty  without  a  dreadful  struggle;  many- 
were  the  deeds  of  valour  the  garrison  displayed,  worthy  to  be  chronicled  in 
the  records  of  their  country.  Amid  the  shrieks  and  groans  of  the  dying, 
the  cries  for  mercy,  the  infuriated  shouts  of  revenge  that  rose  toward 
heaven  from  the  conquered  town,  the  Flemings  bravely  defended  the  street 
— a  street  which  they  held  in  fief  from  King  John  Balliol  and  his  pre- 
decessors on  condition  that  they  should  defend  it  against  his  enemies. 
Well  and  gallantly  did  this  little  band  of  heroes  show  themselves  worthy  of 
their  post  that  day.  Foot  by  foot  they  retreated  up  the  Wood  Market  pre- 
senting an  unbroken  array  of  shields,  and  pressed  murderously  by  the  over- 
whelming numbers  of  bill-men  and  archers  of  Edward's  army.  Each  step 
was  marked  by  the  fall  of  a  foe. 


THE  RED  HALL  OF  THE  FLEMINGS 

With  desperate  valour  the  little  band  of  Flemings  held  the 
flower  of  the  English  fighting  men  at  bay,  while  they  fell  back  to 
their  little  fortress— the  "  Red  Hall."  This  building  was  the  factory 
of  the  Flemish  merchants  who  at  this  time  carried  on  an  extensive 
trade  with  Scotland,  and  by  the  terms  of  their  tenure  from  the 
kings  of  Scotland  they  were  bound  to  defend  it  to  the  last.  Forced 
slowly  back  in  that  gallant  struggle  in  the  Wood  Market,  the  sur- 
vivors gained  their  tower  and  barricaded  the  gate — thirty  men 
against  an  army,  but  the  cry  was  still  "  No  surrender! " 

The  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Cornwall,  touched  with  pity  for  the 
fate  of  these  gallant  men,  pressed  forward  to  save  them.  His  pur- 
pose was  misunderstood,  and  as  he  looked  up,  a  Fleming,  with  his 
long  spear,  pierced  his  eye,  and  he  fell  dead,  the  weapon  crashing 
through  his  skull.  Then  there  went  up  a  loud,  long  cry  from  the 
English.  Maddened  by  their  leader's  fall,  they  pressed  around  the 
tower;  battle-axes,  bills,  clubs,  rattled  on  the  gate;  strong  men 
vainly  endeavoured  to  batter  it  down  with  logs  of  wood.  Some 
got  on  each  other's  shoulders  and  on  ladders  and  sought  to  enter 
by  the  loopholes  and  windows.  The  thirty  Flemings  showered 
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down  bricks,  stones,  and  tiles,  and  with  sword  and  spear  rained 
blows  on  all  who  approached.  Some  of  the  bill-men,  in  the  mean- 
time, heaped  together  a  quantity  of  straw  and  wool,  mixed  with 
broken  furniture,  at  the  gate  of  the  tower;  a  torch  was  applied,  and 
the  stifling  smoke  slowly  began  to  eddy  around  the  brave  Flemings ; 
the  crackling  flames  shot  upwards  like  a  serpent's  tongue,  and  as 
the  heat  increased  the  lead  ran  down  from  the  roof  in  molten  drops 
thick  as  a  thunder  shower.  Still  they  gasped  for  breath  amid  that 
fiery  atmosphere  and  thrust  back  at  the  lance's  point  the  foremost 
of  their  besiegers.  The  flames  gained  firmer  hold.  Some  rushed 
madly  to  the  gate  to  perish  in  a  last  essay;  there  was  a  terrible 
sound  heard;  roof,  walls,  and  battlements  fell  in  with  a  thundering 
crash;  a  shower  of  brilliant  sparks  shot  up  into  the  troubled  air; 
the  evening  breeze  blew  off  the  dust  and  smoke,  and  as  the  startled 
men-at-arms  gazed  silently  and  awed  at  each  other  by  the  light  of 
the  glowing  embers,  they  saw  the  graves  of  the  brave  Flemings  and 
the  ashes  of  the  Red  Hall.  The  tenants  had  fulfilled  the  tenure  by 
which  they  held  it  of  John  de  Balliol,  King  of  Scotland;  they  had 
defended  it  to  the  last.  On  the  same  day  the  castle  surrendered, 
and  Sir  William  Douglas,  its  commander,  marched  out  with  military 
honours  after  having  made  oath  never  to  bear  arms  against  Eng- 
land. According  to  the  most  trustworthy  of  the  chroniclers,  7,000 
of  the  defenders  of  Berwick  perished  on  that  fatal  day.  John 
Fordun  says  that  the  streets  ran  with  blood  for  two  days,  and  in 
the  metrical  version  of  Hector  Boece  we  read : 

Out  thro  the  toun  abundantlie  the  blude 
Of  tha  slane  men  ran  in  so  greit  ane  flude 
Baith  deip  and  wyde,  that  large  wes  and  lang 
Wes  sufficient  to  gar  ane  corne  myln  gang, — 

deep,  wide,  and  long  enough  to  set  a  corn  mill  going! 
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kING  EDWARD  remained  in  Berwick  until  the 
27th  of  April — nearly  a  month  after  the  capture  of 
the  town — himself  superintending  the  repairing  and 
extension  of  the  defences.  During  that  time  there 
came  to  him  the  Warden  of  the  Friars  Minor  of 
Roxburgh  and  Henry,  Abbot  of  Arbroath,  bearers  of  a  letter  from 
King  John  de  Balliol.  The  official  copy  of  this  letter  exists  among 
the  national  archives,  and  it  bears  the  following  heading : 

In  the  Name  of  God.  Amen.  This  is  a  copy  of  a  certain  letter  of  the 
King  of  Scotland,  tendered  on  behalf  of  this  King  to  my  lord  the  King  of 
England,  by  the  pious  men  the  Warden  of  the  Friars  Minor  of  Roxburgh 
and  his  companion  [Henry,  Abbot  of  Arbroath],  in  the  year  of  Our  Lord 
1295  on  the  sth  of  April,  at  Berwick-on-Tweed,  in  the  castle  of  that  town. 

The  letter  reads  as  follows : 

To  the  magnificent  Prince,  the  lord  Edward,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King 
of  England,  John,  by  the  same  grace,  King  of  Scotland : 

Whereas,  which  is  not  unknown  to  you,  or  at  least  should  not  be 
unknown,  you,  and  others  from  your  Kingdom,  have  publicly  and  frequently 
done  to  us  and  the  inhabitants  of  our  Kingdom  serious  and  intolerable 
injuries,  despites  and  grievances,  and  moreover  enormous  damages  against 
our  liberties  and  those  of  our  Kingdom,  by  violent  force,  and  against  God 
and  right: 

By  citing  us  for  your  own  pleasure  beyond  our  own  Kingdom  upon  any 
man's  slight  suggestion  and  unduly  vexing  us  : 

By  occupying  the  castles,  lands  and  possessions  of  us  and  ours  within 
your  Kingdom,  unjustly  and  without  fault  of  ours. 

By  taking  and  receiving  within  your  Kingdom  our  goods  and  those  of 
our  subjects,  as  well  as  by  land  as  by  sea : 

By  killing  merchants  and  other  inhabitants  of  our  Kingdom : 
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By  violently  taking  away  our  men  from  our  Kingdom  into  your  Kingdom, 
and  by  detaining  them  and  imprisoning  them  there: 

Respecting  the  reformatiom  of  which  things  we  have  often  sent  our 
envoys  to  you,  and  hitherto  they  net  only  remain  uncorrected  but  even 
worse  things  are  day  by  day  added  to  the  former  by  you  and  yours : 

For  now,  with  an  innumerable  multitude  of  armed  men,  having  publicly 
called  together  your  army,  you  have  in  a  hostile  manner  approached  the 
boundaries  of  our  Kingdom  to  disinherit  us  and  the  inhabitants  of  our  King- 
dom: and,  proceeding  further  into  our  Kingdom,  you  have  inhumanly 
committed  devastations  and  burnings  and  violent  insults  and  invasions,  as 
well  by  land  as  by  sea: 

We,  not  being  able  further  to  endure  the  said  injuries,  despites,' 
grievances  and  losses,  nor  the  hostile  attacks:  Nor  abiding  in  your  fealty 
and  homage  extorted  by  your  violent  oppression:  Wishing  rather  to  rise 
against  you  for  our  defence  and  our  Kingdom's  (to  the  defence  and  safe- 
guarding of  which  we  are  bound  by  bonds  of  an  oath): 

WE  RENOUNCE  TO  YOU   BY  THESE   PRESENTS  THE  FEALTY  AND  HOMAGE 

rendered  to  you  as  well  by  us  as  by  all  other  our  subjects,  inhabitants  of 
our  Kingdom,  with  respect  to  the  lands  which  they  held  from  you  in  our 
Kingdom,  as  also  with  respect  to  your  household  or  retinue,  in  our  name 
and  in  their  name,  all  and  several. 

Then  follows  this  note: 

The  transcribed  letter  was  copied  and  collated  in  the  year  above  named 
on  the  fifth  day  before  the  end  of  April,  at  Berwick-on-Tweed,  in  the  house 
of  the  Carmelite  Friars,  in  the  presence  of  the  venerable  men  the  lords, 
John  de  Langeton,  Chancellor  of  the  aforesaid  King,  Willielmus  de 
Hamelton,  Archdeacon  of  York,  and  Robert,  called  of  Galbus,  notary 
public,  who,  together  with  me,  have  diligently  and  faithfully  collated  the 
same  letter  with  the  authentic  one,  which  was  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the 
aforesaid  King  of  Scotland. 


"  HA  !  CE  FOL  FELON  ! ' 

Eye-witnesses  of  the  scene  in  the  Castle  hall  of  Berwick  have 
handed  down  to  us  the  very  words  of  Edward  when  the  Scottish 
herald  finished  the  reading  of  this  letter.  As  may  be  imagined, 
they  were  explosive  words:  "Ha!  ce  fol  felon,  tel  folie  faict!  s'il 
ne  voult  venir  a  nous,  nous  viendrons  a  lui."  The  conquest  of 
Scotland  was  then  and  there  finally  resolved  upon,  and,  after  the 
manner  of  Edward,  action  swiftly  followed.  It  was  always  a  word 
and  a  blow  with  him. 
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DUNBAR,  2/TH  APRIL,  1296 

Twenty-five  miles  north-west  of  Berwick  there  stood  on  a  rocky 
promontory  of  the  seashore,  where  a  few  shapeless  masses  of 
masonry  still  stand,  the  stronghold  of  Patrick,  Earl  of  Dunbar,  the 
"stark  and  strong"  Castle  of  Dunbar.  The  Earl  was  Edward's 
man,  and  was  with  the  English  host.  His  countess,  however,  hated 
the  English,  and,  taking  advantage  of  her  lord's  absence,  she 
delivered  the  castle  into  the  hands  of  the  Scottish  earls  of  Ross, 
Athole,  and  Menteith,  and  the  Barons  John  Comyn,  William  St. 
Clair,  Richard  Seward,  and  John  de  Mowbray,  and  thirty-one 
knights  and  men-at-arms,  and  a  strong  garrison.  Edward  could 
not  leave  the  castle  thus  manned  on  the  flank  of  his  northward 
march,  and,  on  hearing  that  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  he 
detached  from  his  army  a  division  of  ten  thousand  foot,  and  a 
thousand  men-at-arms,  under  the  Earl  of  Warrenne,  with  orders  to 
recover  it.  The  castle  was  not  well  provisioned,  and  the  garrison 
agreed  to  surrender  if  the  place  was  not  relieved  in  three  days. 
On  the  third  day  the  banners  of  the  Scottish  army  appeared 
against  the  sky,  on  the  northern  heights  of  Lammermoor,  forty 
thousand  strong,  and  the  garrison,  now  confident  of  rescue,  shouted 
out  insult  and  defiance  from  the  battlements,  just  as  the  men  of 
Fife  had  done  from  behind  their  stockades  at  Berwick.  Warrenne 
advanced  to  give  battle.  On  approaching  the  high  ground  it  was 
necessary  to  deploy  through  a  valley.  The  Scots,  watching  from 
the  heights,  believed  that  the  English  were  in  confusion.  The  cry 
was  raised,  "  They  run!  "  and  down  came  the  whole  Scottish  army 
from  their  strong  position  into  the  plain — just  as  Leslie  did,  on  the 
very  same  ground,  three  hundred  and  fifty  year  after,  to  be  smitten 
hip  and  thigh  by  Cromwell.  To  their  astonishment  the  Scots 
found  Warrenne  in  good  battle  order.  Battle  was  joined,  and  the 
Scots  were  completely  routed  with  heavy  loss;  ten  thousand  fell 
on  the  field  or  in  the  pursuit  which  was  continued,  it  is  said,  up  to 
the  forest  of  Selkirk,  right  over  the  whole  breadth  of  Lammermoor. 
According  to  Fordun,  King  John  Balliol  was  present  at  the  battle. 

King  John  himself  of  adventure  that  day 
Out  of  the  feild  on  hors  was  led  awa. 
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Many  prisoners  were  taken,  including  most  of  the  Scottish 
nobles.  King  Edward,  who  moved  his  headquarters  on  the  day  of 
the  Battle  from  Berwick  to  the  great  Benedictine  Priory  of  Cold- 
ingham,  half  way  to  Dunbar,  came  up  the  next  day;  the  castle 
then  immediately  surrendered,  and  the  Earls  of  Menteith,  Athole 
and  Ross,  and  the  barons  and  knights  who  had  held  it  against  the 
King,  were  sent  into  captivity  in  England.  The  battle  of  Dunbar 
sealed  the  fate  of  Scotland  and  King  John  Balliol. 


KING  EDWARD'S  "MILITARY  PROMENADE" 

After  the  fall  of  Dunbar  Castle  there  began  what  was,  in  fact, 
a  mere  "  military  promenade  "  through  Scotland.  At  the  approach 
of  Edward  and  his  army  towns  and  castles  fell,  either  at  the  first 
blast  of  the  Herald's  trumpet,  or  after  a  very  short  resistance.  It 
was  on  the  26th  of  April  that  John  Balliol  "  on  hors  was  led  awa  " 
from  the  fatal  field  of  Dunbar;  in  May  Jedburgh  and  Roxburgh 
surrendered;  in  June  Edinburgh  Castle  was  taken;  and,  in  the 
same  month,  Stirling,  Perth  and  Scone.  There  exists  in  the  British 
Museum  the  original  manuscript  diary,  in  French,  of  the  Expedi- 
tion of  King  Edward  I  into  Scotland,  and  another  manuscript,  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  which  is  a  translation  of  it  into  English. 
These  manuscripts  summarize  briefly  and  quaintly  the  final  days 
of  John  de  Balliol's  unhappie  reign. 

After  chronicling  the  surrender  of  Dunbar  Castle,  on  Saturday, 
28th  April,  the  English  version  of  the  manuscript  proceeds  thus : 

The  Wednysday,  Assent  even  (Ascension  Day,  3rd  May),  the  Kyng  went 
to  Hadyngton.  The  Sonday  after  to  Lowedere  (Lauder).  The  Monday  to 
Rokysbrough,  at  the  Grayfreres.  The  Kyng  lodged  the  Twysday  at  the 
castell,  and  the  Kyng  stayed  there  xiiij  days.  And  the  xv  day  went  to 
Gardeford  (Jedburgh);  the  Thursday  to  Wyell  (Wheel);  the  Friday  to 
Castelton;  the  Sonday  bake  again  to  Wiell;  the  Munday  to  Guydeford 
(Jedburgh);  the  ffryday  (ist  June)  to  Rokesbrough;  the  Munday  after  to 
Lowdere  (Lauder);  the  Tuesday  to  the  Abey  of  Newbottel,  the  Wednesday 
(6th  June)  to  Edenburgh,  to  the  Abey,  and  caused  there  to  be  set  iij  engynes, 
castyng  into  the  castell  day  and  nyght,  and  the  vth  day  they  spake  of  peas. 
The  viij  day  (i4th  June)  the  Kyng  went  to  his  bed  to  Linnisca  (Linlithgow), 
engyns  casting  still  (i.e.,  continually)  before  the  castell. 
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It  was  Edinburgh  only  that  made  any  such  resistance,  but  by 
1 3th  June  the  castle  had  been  bombarded  into  submission  by  the 
stone-throwing  engines — trebuchet,  catapult,  and  mangonel — which 
formed  the  artillery  of  that  time, "  war  wolves,"  as  they  were  called. 

The  diary  goes  on : 

The  Thursday  went  to  Esteruelyn  (Stirling)  and  they  that  were  in  the 
castell  ran  awey,  and  left  non  butt  the  porter  which  did  render  the  keyes, 
and  thither  cam  therle  (the  earle)  of  Straudern  (Strathearn)  to  the  peas. 
And  the  Kyng  taryed  there  v.  dayes. 

The  capture  of  Edinburgh  and  the  occupation  of  Stirling  placed 
the  whole  of  southern  Scotland  at  the  mercy  of  Edward,  and  he 
could  advance  northward,  as  we  find  by  the  diary  he  at  once  did: 

The  Wednesday  before  Seynt  Johns  day  (zoth  June)  the  Kyng  passyd 
the  Scottyshe  see  (the  Firth  of  Forth)  and  lay  at  Lutreard,  his  castell 
(Auchterarder,  half  way  between  Stirling  and  Perth).  The  Thursday  to 
Seynt  Johns  (Perth,  anciently  so  called)  a  metely  good  towne,  and  ther 
abode  ffryday  Saturday  and  Sonday,  which  was  saynt  John  Baptist  day 
(24th  June).  The  Munday  went  to  Kyng  Colowens  castell  (Kinclevin  on  the 
Tay)  the  Tuesday  to  Cloney  castell  (Clunie)  and  there  abade  v  dayes.  The 
Monday  after  (2nd  July)  to  Entre  Coit  castell  (Inverqueich,  near  Ruthven). 
The  Twysday  to  Forfar  castell  and  a  good  towne.  The  ffryday  after  to 
Fernovell  castell  (Farnel,  near  Montrose). 

Then  comes  this  entry — pathetic  in  its  dry  brevity: 

The  Saturday  (;th  July)  to  Monorous  castell  (Montrose)  and  a  good 
towne;  and  there  abyd  Sonday,  Monday  and  Twysday;  and  ther  cam  to 
hym  Kyng  John  of  Scotland  to  his  mercy  and  did  render  quyetly  the  realme 
of  Scotland  as  he  that  had  done  amyse  (amiss). 

Or,  as  in  the  original  French: 

ET  Y  VIENT  LE  ROY  lOHAN  DESCOCE  A  SA  MERCJE  ET  LUY  RENDI  TOUT 
QUITEMENT  LE  ROYAUME  DESCOCE  COME  CELUY  Q  LAVOIT  FORFAIT. 


"PAR   NOSTRE  SIMPLESE  " 

On  the  2nd  July,  1296,  King  John  de  Balliol  was  at  the  Castle 
of  Kincardine,  friendless  and  forlorn.  He  wrote  there  the  following 
letter,  of  which  the  original,  in  French,  is  still  in  existence.  It  is 
printed  in  Rymer's  "  Foedera,"  vol.  ii,  p.  718: 
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John,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  Scotland,  to  all  those  who  shall  see 
or  hear  these  presents,  greeting. 

Whereas  we,  through  bad  counsel  and  false,  and  through  our  simplicity 
("par  nostre  simplese  ")  have  grievously  offended  and  provoked  our  lord 
Edward,  by  the  grace  of  God  King  of  England,  lord  of  Ireland  and  Duke 
of  Aquitaine,  in  many  things,  that  is  to  say : 

We,  being  and  abiding  in  his  fealty  and  in  his  homage,  made  alliance 
with  the  King  of  France  against  him,  who  was  then  and  is  now  his  enemy: 

And  procured  a  marriage  to  be  made  with  the  daughter  of  the  lord 
Charles,  his  brother. 

And  grieved  our  lord  and  aided  the  King  of  France  with  all  our  power 
by  war  and  in  other  ways. 

And  then  by  our  aforesaid  bad  counsel  defied  our  lord,  the  King  of 
England,  and  placed  ourselves  outside  his  homage  and  his  fealty  by  re- 
nouncing homage. 

And  also  sent  our  people  into  his  land  of  England  to  commit  burnings, 
to  take  plunder,  do  homicide,  and  several  other  damages. 

And  placed  and  established  armed  men  in  the  towns,  castles,  and  else- 
where in  the  land  of  Scotland,  which  is  his  fief,  to  defend  the  land  against 
him  and  to  deprive  him  of  his  fief. 

For  which  things  and  trespasses  afore  mentioned  our  Lord  the  King  of 
England  aforesaid  has  entered  the  land  of  Scotland,  and  by  force  has  taken 
it  and  conquered  it,  the  power  which  we  brought  against  him  notwith- 
standing. 

Which  thing  he  can  do  of  right  as  lord  of  his  fief,  as  we  rendered 
homage  to  him  therefor  and  did  the  things  afore  said : 

For  which  thing  we,  being  in  our  full  power,  and  with  our  free  will  have 
rendered  to  him  the  land  of  Scotland  and  all  its  people  with  all  their 
homages. 

In  witness  whereof  we  have  caused  these  our  letters  patent  to  be  made, 
given  at  Kincardine  the  second  day  of  July  in  the  fourth  year  of  our  reign. 


THE  CHURCHYARD  OF  STRACATHRO 

The  castle  of  Kincardine,  from  which  King  John  Balliol  dated 
his  renunciation  of  his  kingdom,  lies  to  the  north-west  of  Montrose 
about  ten  miles  distant,  picturesquely  situated  upon  a  natural 
hillock  in  the  opening  of  the  valley  descending  from  Cairn-o'-Mount. 
It  is  now  in  ruins,  and  no  part  of  the  massive  walls  is  more  than 
five  or  six  feet  high.  King  Edward  left  Perth  on  25th  June,  and 
was  at  Montrose  on  /th  July.  On  that  same  July  day  there  was 
enacted  in  the  churchyard  of  Stracathro,  only  seven  miles  away,  a 
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strange  scene  of  humiliation  and  surrender.  We  have  the  record 
of  it  still  extant  chronicles  of  the  time,  drawn  up  by  a  notary.  The 
following  is  a  translation  from  the  original  Latin : ' 

TRANSLATION 

On  the  same  day  (viz.,  yth  July),  at  the  hour  of  Vespers,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord,  Indiction,  and  month  last  before-written,  being  in  the  presence  of  me 
the  below-written  Notary  and  of  the  below-written  witnesses  specially  called 
and  summoned  for  the  purpose,  the  excellent  Prince  Lord  John,  by  the 
grace  of  God  King  of  Scotland,2  being  in  his  full  and  free  royal  power, 
openly,  publicly,  spontaneously  and  expressly  acknowledged  with  the  organ 
of  his  voice,  that  misled  as  well  by  his  own  rashness  as  by  the  counsel  of 
certain   perverse   men,  he   contracted  (through   certain   procurators   and 
ambassadors  of  his  sent  into  France)  certain  confederations,  covenants  and 
illicit  pacts,  in  the  names  of  himself,  his  son  Edward,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  his  realm,  with  Lord  Philip,  King  of  the  French,  and  with  certain  others 
of  the  realm  of  France,  against  the  most  Serene  Prince  his  lord  Lord 
Edward,  by  the  same  grace  illustrious  King  of  England,  against  his  homage 
and  due  fealty  which  he  previously  did  to  the  said  King  of  England, 
for  his  kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  that  he  afterwards  ratified,  approved, 
and  by  his  letters  patent  confirmed  the  aforesaid  confederations,  contracts 
and  pacts  entered  into  in  his  name,  in  that  of  his  son  Edward,  and  in 
those  of  the  inhabitants  of  his  realm.    Of  which  misdeeds  he  said  that 
he  felt  grievous  sorrow  and  repented  from  his  heart;  and  affirming  that  he 
wished  to  be  reconciled  to  his  said  Lord  the  King  of  England,  and  hence- 
forth to  cleave  to  him  in  all  things,  spurning  and  holding  as  null  the  afore- 
said confederations,  covenants  and  pacts,  he  has  revoked,  quashed,  invali- 
dated and  annulled  the  same  confederations,  covenants,  treatises  and  pacts, 
and  whatsoever  has  resulted  from  them  howsoever,  or  could  thenceforth 
result  in  any  way,  so  far  as  they  have  been  acted  upon ;  and  he  has  publicly 
declared  them  revoked,  quashed,  invalidated  and  null,  and  has  renounced 
them  spontaneously,  purely,  expressly  and  absolutely.    Moreover,  he  has 
specially  and  expressly  renounced  all  advantage  which  could  in  any  way 
result  therefrom  to  himself,  or  to  his  aforesaid  son,  or  to  the  inhabitants  of 
his  realm.    Done  in  the  cemetery  of  Stroukatherach  (Stracathro)  before  the 
venerable  Father  in  Christ  Lord  Anthony,  by  divine  permission  Bishop  of 
Durham,  there  being  present  the  venerable  men  Lord  Humphrey,  Earl  of 
Hereford,  Lord  John  Comyn,  Earl  of  Bouchan,  Lord  Hugh  le  Despenser, 

1  Wm.  Prynne,  "Hist,  of  King  John,  King  Hen.  Ill,  and  King  Edw.  I  " 
(London,  1670),  p.  650. 

•  See  Henry  de  Knyghton,  "  De  Eventibus  Angliae,"  1.  3,  c.  3,  col.  2481, 
2482.  Here,  p.  647. 
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and  Lord  John  of  Badenach  the  elder,  knights,  witnesses  hereto  specially 
called  and  summoned. 

A  cemetery  seems  a  strange — though  perhaps  in  this  case  not 
an  altogether  unfitting — place  for  such  a  gathering,  but  Stracathro 
was  in  the  ancient  days  the  scene  of  important  events,  of 

Old,  unhappy,  far-off  things, 
And  battles  long  ago. 

Sepulchral  remains  are  found  in  great  numbers  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  flat  ground  of  the  parish,  and  near  the  church  is  a 
tumulus,  known  as  the  Re  or  Rye  Hillock,  perhaps  the  burial-place 
of  Angus,  Earl  of  Moray,  slain,  with  four  thousand  of  his  men,  in 
battle  with  King  David  I  in  1130.  At  the  north-east  corner  of  the 
church,  three  Danish  sea-kings  are  said  to  lie  buried.  Stracathro, 
the  church  of  which  was  a  possession  of  the  Chapter  and  Cathedral 
of  Brechin,  had,  therefore,  already  been  a  place  of  note  in  the  annals 
of  Scotland. 

IN  THE  CASTLE  OF  BRECHIN 

From  Stacathro  Balliol  drew  nearer  to  his  conqueror,  and,  as 
though  desiring  to  mark  each  step  of  his  penitential  journey  by 
some  fresh  humiliation  which  should  serve  to  temper  with  mercy 
the  justice  of  his  Over-lord,  he  made  at  Brechin  a  further  surrender 
of  himself  and  his  kingdom.  This,  too,  is  duly  recorded,  and  is 
preserved  among  the  remarkable  series  of  contemporary  documents 
which  illustrate  this  sad  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  House  of 
Balliol.  The  following  is  a  translation  from  the  original  Latin : 

In  the  aforesaid  year  of  our  Lord  and  indiction,  on  the  tenth  day  of 
of  the  month  of  July,  the  excellent  Prince  Lord  John  aforesaid,  by  the 
grace  of  God  King  of  Scotland,  returning  to  the  benevolence  of  the 
magnificent  Prince  Lord  Edward,  by  the  same  grace  illustrious  King  of 
England,  not  compelled  by  force  or  fear  (as  he  said)  but  of  his  own  free 
will,  in  the  presence  of  me,  the  Notary,  and  of  the  witnesses  below  written, 
hereto  specially  called  and  summoned,  submitted  himself,  his  kingdom  of 
Scotland  and  all  the  right  which  he  had  in  it  or  to  it,  and  his  people  of  his 
aforesaid  kingdom,  and  all  his  goods,  spontaneously,  purely  and  absolutely 
to  the  will  of  the  aforesaid  Lord  King  of  England,  saving  only  his  life  and 
limbs,  without  imprisonment  of  his  person;  and  indeed  surrendered  to  his 
aforesaid  Lord  the  Lord  King  of  England,  with  joyful  mind  and  spontaneous 
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will,  purely  and  absolutely,  his  aforesaid  kingdom  with  all  his  homages 
and  other  rights  and  appurtenances,  and  his  royal  dignity  or  honour, 
moreover  all  his  lands  and  possessions,  with  all  his  goods  movable, 
immovable,  and  moving  themselves;  and  handed  over  and  gave  up  the 
premises  and  each  of  them  clearly  expressed  by  the  organ  of  his  voice,  and 
the  aforesaid  his  kingdom  and  the  other  things  noted  above,  into  the  hand 
of  the  venerable  Father  Lord  Anthony,  by  divine  permission  Bishop  of 
Durham,  instead  and  in  the  name  of  the  said  Lord  King  of  England, 
receiving  the  same,  together  with  his  royal  seal,  which  a  little  before  he 
sealed  with  his  secret  seal  in  a  certain  bag;  and  he  likewise  ordered  and 
bade  me  the  below  written  Notary,  by  virtue  of  the  oath  taken,  to  publish 
all  and  singular  the  premises  in  form  aforesaid,  and  to  make  a  public 
instrument  thereof  for  the  perpetual  memory  of  the  thing  and  for  the  faith 
and  testimony  of  the  premises. 

Done  in  the  castle  of  Brechin,  in  the  year,  indiction,  month  and  day 
last  before  noted,  there  being  present  the  venerable  father  in  Christ,  Lord 
Anthony,  by  divine  permission  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  the  noble  men  Lord 
John  Comyn  of  Badenoch  the  elder,  and  Lord  Brian,  son  of  Alan,  knights, 
and  Master  Alexander  Kenedy,  clerk,  then  Chancellor  of  the  aforesaid 
King  of  Scotland,  witnesses  hereto  specially  called  and  summoned. 

Brechin  Castle,  where  this  document  was  signed,  sealed  and 
delivered,  occupied  the  same  site  as  that  on  which  the  later  castle 
now  stands — a  romantic  rocky  spot  overhanging  the  South  Esk, 
which  runs  eighty  feet  below,  and  formed  its  southern  defence. 
The  castle  was  held  by  Sir  David,  of  Brechin,  who  was  a  man 
of  King  Edward  of  England,  and  it  was  occupied  by  an  English 
garrison.  Seven  years  afterwards,  being  then  held  by  Sir  Thomas 
Maule  in  the  interest  of  Wallace,  King  Edward  was  here  in  person 
when  making  his  second  conquest  of  Scotland,  and  battered  the 
castle  into  surrender  with  his  "  war  wolves." 


THE  WHITE  WAND 

From  Brechin  to  Montrose  was  a  short  stage  in  the  fallen 
king's  pilgrimage  of  penance ;  it  brought  him  into  the  presence  of 
his  conqueror,  and,  on  the  same  day,  he  handed  to  Edward  a 
white  wand  in  token  that  he  surrendered  his  fee  into  the  hands  of 
his  feudal  lord. 

Such  was  the  end  of  John  de  Balliol's  short,  unhappy  reign,  "  a 
reign,"  says  one  of  his  biographers,  "  commenced  under  conditions 
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which  gave  but  little  promise  of  permanency.  The  distracted  state 
of  the  country,  with  its  many  elements  of  disturbance,  not  alone  in 
the  rivalry  of  claimants  to  the  throne,  which  was  not  set  at  rest  by 
Balliol's  accession,  but  also  in  the  jealousy  and  scheming  of  the 
nobles  and  others  in  power,  demanded  a  stronger  and  harder  man 
than  John  Balliol  to  control  and  rule  it.  It  was  a  melancholy  end 
to  hopes  and  ambitions  which  never  had  a  fair  prospect  of  being 
fulfilled,  and  the  discrowned  king  must  often  have  looked  back 
with  sad  regret  to  the  days  when  he  played,  a  schoolboy,  on  the 
green  between  the  two  great  houses  of  the  Bishop  and  Prior  at 
Durham,  or  when  he  looked  from  the  towering  walls  of  Castle 
Barnard  over  the  rich  and  pleasant  valley,  the  ancient  inheritance 
of  his  house,  or  when,  in  the  more  peaceful  retirement  of  Bywell, 
he  wandered  by  the  woods  and  waters  of  Tyne." 

Lord  Hailes,  who  is  one  of  the  few  impartial  historians  of  his 
country,  thus  sums  up  the  character  of  John  de  Balliol,  in  his 
"Annals  of  Scotland":  "An  ill-fated  Prince!  censured  for  doing 
homage  to  Edward,  and  never  applauded  for  asserting  the  national 
independence.  Yet,  in  his  original  offence  he  had  the  example  of 
Bruce,  and  at  his  revolt  he  saw  the  rival  family  combating  under 
the  banners  of  England.  His  attempt  to  shake  off  a  foreign  yoke 
speaks  him  of  a  high  spirit  impatient  of  injuries.  He  erred  in 
enterprising  beyond  his  strength.  In  the  cause  of  liberty  it  was  a 
meritorious  error.  He  confided  in  the  valour  and  unanimity  of  his 
subjects  and  in  the  assistance  of  France.  The  efforts  of  his  subjects 
were  languid  and  discordant,  and  France  beheld  his  ruin  with  the 
indifference  of  an  unconcerned  spectator." 

SOUTHWARD  TO  THE  TOWER 

John  de  Balliol  and  his  son  Edward  (destined  also  to  wear  the 
crown  of  Scotland  for  a  few  troubled  years  long  afterwards)  were 
sent  as  state  prisoners  to  the  Tower,  stopping  for  a  while  perhaps, 
and  for  the  last  time,  at  the  great  ancestral  castle  of  the  Balliols, 
Barnard  Castle,  which,  with  Balliol  College,  preserves  the  name 
and  fame  of  the  family.  The  first  recorded  stopping  place  of  the 
prisoners,  however,  is  Hertford,  and  here  again  the  discrowned 
king  was  near  his  former  manors  of  Hitchin  and  Kempstone, 
which,  with  all  his  other  English  estates,  had  been  seized  into  the 
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hand  of  King  Edward  in  1 293.  From  Hertford  they  went  to  the 
Tower  of  London,  and  there,  with  liberty  to  range  within  a  circuit 
of  twenty  miles,  they  remained  until  July,  1299. 

Meanwhile,  Edward,  advancing  unopposed  to  Aberdeen  and 
Elgin,  and  receiving  everywhere  the  submission  and  homage  of  the 
nobles  and  principal  men  of  the  kingdom,  completed  the  First 
English  Conquest  of  Scotland.  At  Scone  he  seized  upon  the 
Coronation  stone  of  the  Kings  of  Scotland,  on  which 

Kings  were  crowned  eight  hundred  years  and  mair. 

— that  block  of  Scottish  sandstone  which  remains  to  this  day  beneath 
the  seat  of  the  Coronation  Chair  of  the  Kings  of  England,  upon 
which  every  King  of  England  from  Edward  II  to  Edward  VII  has 
been  crowned.  It  had  been,  of  course,  John  Balliol's  seat  of 
royalty — a  Stone  of  Destiny,  indeed,  for  him.  The  loss  of  this 
sacred  relic  was  among  the  causes  which  rendered  the  Balliol 
odious  to  all  Scots.  They  would  not  allow  his  name  of  John  to  be 
borne  by  any  other  of  their  kings,  and  to  him,  in  bitter  mockery, 
they  gave  the  names  of  Toom  Tabard  (Empty-coat)  and  Tyne 
Tabard  (Lose-coat).  To  this  pass  had  come  the  heir  of  the  Balliols 
and  of  the  Kings  of  Scotland — "  Toom  Tabard  ! " 
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August,  1297,  to  July,  1299,  John  de  Balliol, 
and  presumably  his  son  Edward  with  him,  remained 
in  the  Tower,  or  at  least  had  the  Tower  for  their 
headquarters,  with  permission,  maybe,  to  hunt  at 
times  in  the  royal  forest  of  Epping  or  Hainault, 
under  the  guardianship  of  the  Constable  of  the  Tower,  or,  perhaps, 
with  liberty  of  residence  at  times  in  the  City  of  London. 

"  CERTAIN  NEGOTIATIONS  " 

On  or  about  the  I2th  of  July,  1299,  John  de  Balliol  received 
from  King  Edward  I  the  following  written  command : 

The  King  to  the  noble  man  John  de  Balliol,  health.  We  command  you 
that  when  you  have  seen  this  writing  you  immediately  come  to  us  in  person 
to  Canterbury,  in  order  to  speak  with  us  about  certain  negotiations.  And 
this  by  no  means  fail  to  do.  Witness  the  King,  at  Canterbury,  the  i2th 
day  of  July. 

The  same  messenger  who  brought  this  command  to  John  de 
Balliol  brought  one  also  for  Ralph  de  Sandwich,  Constable  of  the 
Tower.  It  read  thus: 

The  King  to  his  beloved  and  faithful  Ralph  de  Sandwich  Constable  01 
his  Tower  of  London,  health. 

Whereas  we  have  commanded  John  de  Balliol  to  come  to  us  in  person 
at  Canterbury  to  hold  speech  with  us  as  to  certain  negotiations,  we,  strictly 
enjoining  it,  do  command  you  that  you  bring  to  us  the  same  John,  with  one 
Knight,  by  all  means  and  without  any  delay  whatsoever,  announcing  to  us 
his  coming  when  he  shall  have  arrived  near  to  Canterbury,  that  we  may 
send  others  to  meet  him  with  whom  he  may  come  in  a  more  fitting  manner. 
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And  if,  perchance,  in  anger  he  should  refuse  to  come,  you  are,  notwith- 
standing, not  to  fail  to  bring  him.  Witness  the  King  at  Canterbury  the 
1 2th  day  of  July. 

Copies  of  both  these  documents  exist  in  the  Close  Roll  of  the 
2/th  year  of  Edward  I,  preserved  in  the  Public  Record  Office.1 
The  King's  command  was,  no  doubt,  promptly  obeyed,  especially 
if  John  de  Balliol  had  any  inkling  of  what  the  "  certain  negotia- 
tions "  to  which  King  Edward  referred  really  were  though  indeed 
the  King's  instructions  to  his  "  beloved  and  faithful  Constable"  that 
he  was  to  bring  John  whether  he  wanted  to  come  or  not,  would 
seem  to  point  to  the  fact  that  the  cause  of  the  summons  was  un- 
known to  him. 

The  "  certain  negotiations "  were,  in  fact,  nothing  less  than  a 
Treaty  of  Peace  between  England  and  France  which,  at  the  instance 
of  the  Pope  (Boniface  VIII),  had  been  discussed  in  the  presence  of 
Raynard,  Bishop  of  Vicenza,  the  Papal  Nuncio  at  Montreuil-sur- 
mer,  and  in  which  the  fate  of  John  de  Balliol  himself  was  concerned. 
We  have  the  text,  in  the  original  French,  of  this  interesting  Treaty. 
The  clause  in  which  John  de  Balliol  appears  reads  thus: 

It  is  agreed  between  the  procurators  of  the  said  Kings  that  prisoners 
on  either  side  shall  be  hostaged  according  to  the  form  already  agreed  upon 
between  the  said  Kings.  And  the  person  of  Monsieur  John  de  Balliol  shall 
be  forthwith  placed  in  the  power  of  the  said  Pope  and  forthwith  handed 
over  and  delivered  at  Wissant  [between  Calais  and  Boulogne,  for  centuries 
the  usual  landing  place  for  passengers  from  England]  into  the  hand  of  the 
Reverend  Father  Raynaut,  by  the  grace  of  God  Bishop  of  Vicenza,  nuncio 
of  the  said  Pope  to  keep  where  he  will  in  the  name  of  the  Pope.  And  what 
shall  be  ordained  by  the  said  Pope  as  to  the  said  John  de  Balliol  shall  hold 
good  as  to  the  person  of  Edward,  son  of  this  John  de  Balliol,  if,  meanwhile, 
it  is  not  otherwise  ordained  and  agreed  upon  by  the  said  Kings  of  France 
and  England  when  they  shall  be  together. 

The  draft  of  the  treaty  is  dated  at  Montreuil-sur-mer  (between 
Boulogne  and  Abbeville)  on  the  Friday  before  the  Feast  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist  (24th  June),  1299. 

In  the  conversation  at  Canterbury,  Edward  no  doubt  came  to 
a  distinct  understanding  with  John  de  Balliol  as  to  the  price  of  his 
freedom,  namely  the  abandonment  of  any  further  thoughts  of  the 

1  They  are  printed  in  "  Documents  illustrative  of  the  History  of  Scotland," 
1286-1306,  ed.  Joseph  Stevenson,  vol.  ii,  p.  378. 
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throne  of  Scotland.  However  this  may  be,  we  find  Edward  issuing 
the  following  mandate  from  Canterbury  concerning  the  power  to 
deliver  John  de  Balliol  to  the  Bishop  of  Vicenza: l 

Edward,  by  the  grace  of  God  King  of  England,  Lord  of  Ireland  and 
Duke  of  Aquitaine,  to  all  those  who  shall  see  or  hear  these  presents, 
greeting. 

Know  that  we  make,  ordain  and  establish  our  beloved  and  faithful 
Robert  de  Boroughsth,  our  Constable  of  Dover,  our  certain  procurator: 
And  give  him  full  power,  by  these  presents,  to  hand  over  and  deliver,  in 
our  name,  John  de  Bailloel  at  Wissant  to  the  reverend  Father  Raynant,  by 
the  grace  of  God  Bishop  of  Vicenza,  messenger  of  the  Apostle  [the  Pope] 
in  the  form  which  follows,  that  is  to  say:  That  the  said  Apostle  may  say 
and  ordain  alone  concerning  the  person  of  the  said  John,  and  concerning 
the  lands  which  the  same  John  sometime  had  in  England,  as  it  shall  please 
the  good  will  of  the  said  Apostle,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  could  say  if 
the  same  John  remained  with  us  personally  in  England,  saving  to  us  and 
to  our  heirs,  Kings  of  England,  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  the  men  and  the 
inhabitants  and  all  the  appurtenances  of  the  same  kingdom. 

In  witness  whereof  we  have  caused  these  our  letters  patent  to  be  made.2 

THE  DELIVERY  AT  WISSANT 

John  de  Balliol,  and  presumably  also  his  son  Edward,  were 
accordingly  duly  landed  at  Wissant,  as  is  testified  in  a  letter  of  the 
Bishop  of  Vicenza  still  extant.  I  give  a  translation  of  it  from  the 
printed  copy  in  Rymer's  "Foedera,"  vol.  ii,  p.  846: 

To  all  who  shall  see  or  hear  the  present  letters,  Raynaldus,  by  divine 
permission  Bishop  of  Vicenza,  emissary  of  the  Apostolic  See,  sempiternal 
greeting  in  the  Lord. 

We  wish  it  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  you  all,  that  coming  into  our 
presence  at  Wyesand,  in  the  kingdom  of  France,  the  noble  man  Lord 
Robert  of  Bourghsth  [sic],  knight,  Constable  of  Dover  Castle,  having  been 
appointed  Procurator  of  the  illustrious  Lord  King  of  England,  for  the 
purpose  of  what  is  below-written,  [by  an  act  of  procuration]  in  this  form, 

Edward,  by  the  grace  of  God,  etc.,  as  above  under  date  14  June, 
recited  and  read  the  following  words : 

In  the  name  of  the  Lord,  Amen. 

Whereas  Lord  John  de  Balliol,  who  is  here  in  person  before  you,  reverend 
Father,  Lord  Bishop  of  Vicenza,  emissary  of  the  Apostolic  See,  for  some 

1  Rymer's  "Foedera,"  Hague  ed.,  vol.  i  (1737),  p.  208.   (Translation.) 

2  A.D.  1299,  27  Edw.  I.   From  a  Roll  in  the  Chamberlain's  custody. 
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trespasses  and  treasons  monstrously  committed  and  done  by  him  against 
the  magnificent  Prince  Lord  Edward,  by  the  grace  of  God  illustrious  King 
of  England,  his  superior  and  immediate  lord,  contrary  to  his  homage  and 
the  debt  of  his  fealty, 

Purely,  spontaneously  and  absolutely  submitted  altogether  to  the  will 
of  his  same  lord  the  King  of  England  (saving  only  his  life  and  limbs,  with- 
out imprisonment  of  his  person)  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland,  whereof  he  was 
sometime  King,  and  all  the  right  which  he  had  in  it  or  to  it,  and  the  people 
of  the  aforesaid  kingdom,  and  all  his  goods: 

And  indeed  with  joyful  mind  and  spontaneous  will  purely  and  absolutely 
surrendered  the  aforesaid  Kingdom  of  Scotland,  with  his  homages  and  all 
other  rights  and  appurtenances,  and  his  royal  dignity  or  honour,  moreover  all 
his  possessions  and  lands,  with  all  his  goods,  movable  and  immovable  and 
moving  themselves,  and  himself  also,  to  his  said  Lord  the  King  of  England, 
as  this  is  more  fully  contained  in  a  certain  public  instrument  made  thereof 
at  the  demand  of  the  same: 

I  Robert  de  Bourghsth,  procurator  of  the  aforesaid  Lord  King  of  Eng- 
land, by  order  of  the  same  my  Lord  King  do  presently  hand  over  and 
deliver  the  aforesaid  Lord  John,  as  proxy  [for  King  Edwd.],  to  you  Lord 
Raynaldus,  Bishop  of  Vicenza,  emissary  of  the  Apostolic  See,  because  of 
[my]  devotion,  reverence  and  honour  to  our  most  holy  Father  and  Lord 
the  supreme  Pontiff  and  to  the  Holy  Roman  Church;  on  the  following 
terms  and  conditions,  viz., 

That  the  Lord  Pope  may  say  and  ordain  only  concerning  the  person  of 
the  aforesaid  John,  and  concerning  the  lands  which  the  same  John  some- 
time held  in  England,  as  he  pleases,  according  to  his  own  will,  in  the  same 
way  in  which  my  aforesaid  Lord  the  King  of  England  could  say,  if  the  said 
John  remained  in  his  power  in  England;  saving  to  my  same  Lord  the  afore- 
said King  of  England,  and  to  his  heirs  the  Kings  of  England,  the  Kingdom 
of  Scotland,  the  men  and  inhabitants  of  the  said  kingdom,  and  all  its 
appurtenances : 

This  is  to  know  and  understand  that  our  Lord  the  supreme  Pontiff  can- 
not ordain  nor  say  concerning  the  said  Kingdom  of  Scotland,  the  men,  in- 
habitants and  appendages  of  the  aforesaid  Kingdom,  on  behalf  of  the 
aforesaid  John  de  Balliol,  nor  on  behalf  of  his  heirs  who  are  or  may  be  in 
the  future,  nor  6n  behalf  of  any  belonging  in  whatsoever  degree  or  manner 
to  the  same  Lord  John,  on  whatever  occasion  it  may  happen. 

And  we  the  aforesaid  Bishop  have  thus  received  the  aforenamed  Lord 
John  de  Balliol  handed  over  to  us,  instead  of  and  in  the  name  of  our  Lord 
the  supreme  Pontiff  aforesaid. 

In  witness  whereof  we  have  caused  the  aforesaid  letters  to  be  written 
and  published  by  our  notary  below  written,  and  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
muniment  of  our  seal. 
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Given  and  done  at  Witsand,  [in  the  hospice1]  of  John  Stenard; 

There  being  present  the  magnificent  men, 
Lord  Amadeus,  Count  of  Savoy,  and 
Lord  John  de  Barro, 

Lord  Gerard,  Archdeacon  of  Richmond,  and 
Lord  James  de  Belloforti,2  and 
Zilletus  de  Brochesse,  knights:  and 
Aymen,  Steward,  "Can.  Edven"  [Canon  of  Autun]:  and 
Lord  Lancelin,  Provost  of  St.  Tecla  at  Milan, 

and 

Thomas  de  Vicopisano,3  Canon,  Chaplains :  & 
Edscantinus  our  Notary  and  clerk : 

And  many  others,  witnesses  hereto,  in  the  year  of  the  Lord  1299,  in- 
diction  12,  and  the  i8th  of  the  month  of  July,  5th  year  of  the  Pontificate 
of  Lord  Boniface  VIII,  Pope.4 
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How  long  John  de  Balliol  remained  at  Wissant  after  his  landing 
we  do  not  know,  but  he  seems  to  have  lived  at  Cambrai  and 
Chatillon  before  he  finally  settled  down,  in  1302,  on  his  own  estates 
in  Picardy — those  ancient  paternal  estates  of  Bailleul-en-Vimeu, 
Helicourt,  Dompierre,  and  Hornoy,  from  which  his  ancestor,  Guy 
de  Balliol,  had  set  forth  with  the  Conqueror  two  hundred  and 
thirty-six  years  before.  There,  at  Bailleul,  in  the  castle,  now  repre- 
sented by  great  grass-grown  mounds  and  ditches,  or  at  Helicourt, 
where  are  similar  remains  of  a  great  seigneurial  stronghold,  John 
de  Balliol  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days,  claiming  to  the  last 
to  be,  and  calling  himself  always,  as  indeed  he  was,  King  of 
Scotland,  for 

Not  all  the  water  in  the  rough,  rude  sea 
Can  wash  the  balm  from  an  anointed  King. 

1  See  Jos.  Stevenson,  "Documents  relating  to  the  History  of  Scotland, 
1286-1306,"  ii.  383. 

2  I.e.,  Beaufort  or  Belfort. 

3  See  Stevenson,  as  above. 

4  A.D.  1299,  27  Edw.  I.   From  the  original  in  the  possession  of  the  Cham- 
berlain. 
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And  did  not  Wallace  himself,  when  he  recovered  the  independence 
of  Scotland  for  awhile  from  Edward,  govern  under  the  title  of 
"  Guardian  of  the  Realm  of  Scotland  and  Leader  of  its  Army  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  John,  by  the  consent  of  the  Community." 

Documents  preserved  among  the  archives  of  the  old  kingdom 
of  France  give  us  brief  glimpses  of  John  de  Balliol  from  time  to 
time  during  his  exile,  from  1302  to  the  time  of  his  death  at  Heli- 
court  in  1314.  They  tell  us  something  of  his  life  as  a  simple 
seigneur  of  Picardy.  One  of  them  bears  his  seal — the  Royal  Arms 
of  Scotland ;  of  its  inscription  only  the  words  "  Regis  Scocie " 
remain ;  the  rest  of  it,  "  Sigillum  Johannis  de  Balliolo,"  having 
perished.  He  is  described  in  these  documents,  four  of  which  are 
seigneurial  deeds  of  his  own,  as  "  Jehans  par  la  grace  de  Dieu  roys 
d  Escosse  et  Sire  de  Bailleul-en-Vimmeu." 

Finally,  in  a  letter  written  by  Edward  II,  King  of  England,  to 
Louis  X,  King  of  France,  dated  at  "  Langele  "  (Langley, — King's 
Langley,  in  Hertfordshire)  January  4th,  1315,  Edward  asks  Louis 
to  grant  to  Edward  de  Balliol,  son  and  heir  of  John  de  Balliol,  the 
fiefs  which  John  de  Balliol  held  in  his  dominion,  because,  he  says, 
"  The  lord  John  de  Balliol  has,  as  we  have  heard,  gone  the  way  of 
all  flesh."  It  may  be  presumed,  therefore,  in  the  absence  of  any 
precise  record,  that  John  de  Balliol  died — and  the  historian,  Rend 
de  Belleval,  says  it  was  at  Helicourt — towards  the  end  of  the  year 
1314,  eighteen  years  after  he  had  handed  the  White  Wand  of  the 
fief  of  Scotland  to  Edward  I.  His  conqueror  had  preceded  him  to 
the  grave  seven  years  before,  and  been  laid  in  that  plain  tomb  of 
granite  in  Westminster  Abbey,  on  the  side  of  which  may  be  read 
to  this  day  the  inscription :  "  Edwardus  Primus  Scottorum  malleus 
hie  est.  Pactum  Serva " — "  Edward  the  First,  Hammer  of  the 
Scots,  is  here.  Keep  the  Pact." 

****** 

At  some  time  during  his  captivity  in  England,  John  de  Balliol 
seems  to  have  been  allowed  to  visit  his  unforfeited  lordship  in 
Galloway,  his  mother  Dervorguil's  princely  inheritance.  The  Scot- 
tish Chronicle,  as  compiled  by  Holinshed  and  Harrison  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  tells  us  that  after  the  surrender  of  Balliol  he  and 
his  son  Edward  were  "  kept  in  strong  ward "  in  London  till,  at 
length,  King  Edward  I  "suffered  the  said  King  John  to  return 
into  Scotland,  but  leaving  still  his  son  in  pledge  behind  him,  lest 
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he  should  attempt  any  new  rebellion.  King  John,  upon  his  return 
into  Scotland,  perceiving  that  he  was  in  the  hatred  both  of  his 
lords  and  commons,  he  withdrew  again  of  his  own  accord  into 
England." 

It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  John  de  Balliol  was  permitted  to 
visit  any  part  of  Scotland  except  his  own  lordship  in  Galloway,  in 
what  is  now  Kirkcudbrightshire,  and  he  probably  went  there  direct 
by  way  of  Carlisle  and  Burgh-on-Sands,  over  the  very  ground 
where  his  conqueror,  the  "  Hammer  of  the  Scots,"  was  to  die  a  few 
years  later.  He  stayed,  no  doubt,  at  his  castles  of  Kenmure  and 
Botel,  where  he  had  often  resided  while  his  mother,  Dervorguil,  yet 
lived,  and  the  evil  days  had  not  come.  And  he  lingered  awhile — 
who  can  doubt  it? — in  that  stately  Abbey  close  by,  the  "  Abbey  of 
the  Sweet  Heart."  There,  at  the  High  Altar  and  the  tomb  which 
held  the  remains  of  his  saintly  princess-mother,  and  his  father's 
faithful  heart,  let  us  take  sad  leave  of  John  de  Balliol. 

The  glories  of  our  Blood  and  State 

Are  shadows,  not  substantial  things; 
There  is  no  armour  against  Fate ; 
Death  lays  his  icy  hand  on  Kings. 
Sceptre  and  Crown 
Must  tumble  down, 
And  in  the  dust  be  equal  made 
With  the  poor,  crooked  scythe  and  spade. 
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SOME  INTERESTING  GLIMPSES  OF  HITCHIN  MANOR 
IN  THE  THIRTEENTH  CENTURY 

!  E  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  history  of  the  Manor  of 
Hitchin  amid  all  the  stirring  events  which  accom- 
panied the  remarkable  rise  of  the  Family  of  Balliol 
to  greatness.  By  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Frederic 
Seebohm,  of  Hitchin,  who  has  a  large  collection  of 
transcripts  from  the  National  Records  relating  to  Hitchin,  I  am 
able  to  give  here  a  series  of  references  to  the  Manor  during  the 
time  that  Dervorguil  was  its  Lady.  Through  these  ancient  records, 
transcribed  and  translated  from  the  original  contemporary  parch- 
ments in  the  Record  Office,  we  get  glimpses  of  that  dim  past  of  six 
hundred  years  ago,  and  see  Dervorguil,  and  her  attorneys,  and  the 
justices  of  Assize,  and  the  Hitchin  jurymen  flit  past  us  for  a 
moment  like  shadows  out  of  the  night. 

The  first  of  these  transcripts  is  from  an  Assize  Roll  (No.  324) 
dated  November  3rd,  1278,  recording  the  hearing  of 

Pleas,  as  well  of  juries  as  of  assizes  and  of  the  crown,  before  John  de 
Reygate,  Roger  Loveday,  William  de  Northburch,  Walter  de  Hopton, 
and  Solomon  de  Roffensi,  Justices  in  eyre  in  the  county  of  Hertford,  on 
the  Morrow  of  All  Souls  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Edward,  son 
of  King  Henry, 

Robert  King  demands  against  Agnes  de  Chikehall  [Thi  Kehull]  one 
messuage  and  9  acres  of  land  with  the  appurtenances  in  Hitchin;  and 
against  John  Amy  3  acres  of  land  with  the  appurtenances  in  the  same  vill ; 
and  against  Dervorgulla  de  Balliol  9  acres  of  land  with  the  appurtenances 
in  the  same  vill,  into  which  the  said  John,  Agnes,  and  Dervorgulla  have  no 
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entry  except  by  Robert  de  Chikehull,  who  unjustly  and  without  judgment 
disseised  Adam  le  King,  father  of  the  aforesaid  Robert,  whose  heir  he  is, 
thereof,  after  the  first  &c. 

And  John,  Agnes,  and  Dervorgulla  come  by  the  said  Dervorgulla's 
attorney;  and  John  and  Dervorgulla,  by  their  attorney,  touching  the  tene- 
ments demanded  against  them  calls  to  warrant  the  said  Agnes,  who  freely 
warrants  to  them.  And  as  well  touching  the  tenement  demanded  against 
her  as  touching  the  tenement  which  she  warranted  to  them,  she  defends 
right  when  &c. 

And  she  says  that  a  certain  Robert  de  Sancto  Amando  one  time 
enfeoffed  a  certain  Geoffrey  Donel  of  the  aforesaid  tenement,  whose  heir 
she  is.  And  she  says  that  she  had  entry  into  that  tenement  by  hereditary 
descent.  And  she  says  that  the  aforesaid  Adam  King,  father  of  the  afore- 
said Robert,  remised  and  quitclaimed  to  the  aforesaid  Geoffrey,  her  father, 
for  himself  and  his  heirs  all  right  and  claim  which  he  had  or  could  have  in 
the  aforesaid  tenement,  for  ever.  Wherefore  she  prays  for  judgment  if  the 
aforesaid  Robert  King  can  have  action  in  [respect  of]  the  tenements  afore- 
said contrary  to  the  remise  and  quitclaim  of  the  aforesaid  Adam,  his  father. 
And  she  proffers  a  certain  writing  which  witnesseth  this. 

And  Robert  says  that  the  aforesaid  Adam,  his  father,  never  remised 
the  aforesaid  tenements  to  the  aforesaid  Geoffrey  nor  did  he  make  the 
aforesaid  writing  to  him  thereof.  And  because  the  aforesaid  Agnes,  John, 
and  Dervorgulla  had  no  other  entry  on  the  aforesaid  tenements  except  by 
the  aforesaid  Robert  de  Chikehulle,  who  unjustly  &c.  disseised  the  afore- 
said Adam,  his  father,  as  is  aforesaid,  and  that  it  is  so  he  puts  himself  on 
his  country,  therefore  let  the  jury  be  made.  Afterwards  the  aforesaid 
Robert  prays  for  licence  to  withdraw  from  his  writ,  and  he  has,  &c. 

The  next  document  is  the  following  interesting  Plea  of  the 
Crown  in  the  County  of  Hertford  before  the  same  "  Sir  John  de 
Reygate  and  his  fellows." 

DE  Novis  CAPITULIS 

Concerning  ancient  demesnes  of  the  Lord  the  King  they  [the  jurors] 
say  that  the  manor  of  Hitchin  was  ancient  demesne  of  the  Lord  the  King, 
and  that  King  Richard  Rufus  gave  that  manor  to  a  certain  Bernard  de 
Balliol,  and  Dervorgulla  de  Balliol  now  holds  that  manor  in  dower  in  chief 
of  the  Lord  the  King  by  the  service  of  ij  knights'  fees.  And  it  is  worth 
4O/.  by  the  year.  And  they  say  that  the  sheriff  of  Hertford  who  for  the 
time  shall  be  receives  in  respect  of  that  manor  for  the  aid  of  the  sheriff  40^., 
and  for  the  view  of  frankpledge  405.  And  let  the  said  manor  be  taken 
into  the  hand  of  the  Lord  the  King.  And  the  sheriff  is  commanded  to 
cause  the  said  Dervorgulla  to  come. 
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They  say  that  the  Abbess  of  Elvestowe  holds  the  church  of  St.  Andrew 
of  Hitchin  of  the  gift  of  King  William  Rufus,  and  two  hides  and  one  vir- 
gate  of  land  of  the  gift  of  the  same  King.  And  they  are  worth  4o/.  by  the 
year.  Therefore  the  sheriff  is  commanded  to  cause  her  to  come. 

Then  in  Assize  Roll,  No.  328,  dated  April  I4th,  1287,  we  have 
the  following  account  of  a  murder,  with  its  strange  consequences — 
a  lurid  vision  of  Hitchin  in  the  Middle  Ages: 

Pleas  of  the  crown  before  Solomon  de  Roffa,  Walter  de  Hopton, 
Richard  de  Bogland,  Robert  Fulcon,  Master  Thomas  de  Sudinton,  and 
Walter  de  Stirchesle,  Justices  in  eyre,  at  Hertford,  in  the  county  of  Hert- 
ford, on  the  morrow  of  the  Close  of  Easter  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign 
of  King  Edward,  son  of  King  Henry. 

John  de  Tykhell  in  the  I4th  year  of  the  now  King,  in  the  time  of  R.  de 
Bydeford,  the  coroner,  by  night  killed  Cecilia,  his  wife,  in  her  own  house 
in  Benton,  in  the  hamlet  of  Hitchin,  and  immediately  after  the  fact  he  was 
taken  and  imprisoned  in  the  custody  of  Dervorgulla  de  Balliol  in  the  vill 
of  Hitchin,  and  he  escaped  from  that  prison  from  the  custody  of  the  afore- 
said Dervorgulla.  Therefore  for  judgment  concerning  the  escape  of  the 
aforesaid  John  over  the  aforesaid  Dervorgulla.  And  the  same  John 
immediately  after  he  escaped  put  himself  into  the  church  of  Hitchin  and 
acknowledged  that  he  had  broken  the  prison  aforesaid  and  had  killed  the 
aforesaid  Cecilia,  his  wife,  and  he  abjured  the  realm  before  the  aforesaid 
Richard  de  Bydeford,  the  coroner.  His  chattels — 155.  lod.  Wherefore  the 
sheriff  shall  answer.  And  he  was  in  the  tithing  of  Stephen  de  Stokton  in 
Hitchin.  Therefore  he  is  in  mercy.  And  the  aforesaid  Dervorgulla  took 
the  aforesaid  chattels  without  warrant.  Therefore  she  is  in  mercy. 

The  same  John  had  land,  whereof  the  year  and  waste  is  425.  For  which 
the  sheriff  shall  answer. 

And  the  aforesaid  John  comes;  and  being  asked  how  he  wishes  to 
acquit  himself  of  the  aforesaid  death,  escape,  and  abjuration;  as  regards 
the  aforesaid  Cecilia's  death  he  says  that  he,  heretofore,  before  William  de 
Aete  and  his  fellows  Justices  assigned  for  delivering  Baldock  gaol  was 
acquitted  thereof  by  the  country. 

And  as  regards  the  escape  he  says  that  the  Lord  the  King  who  now  is 
pardoned  him  the  escape  aforesaid.  And  he  proffers  the  charter  of  the 
Lord  the  King  in  these  words: 

Edward  by  the  grace  of  God  &c.  to  all  etc.  greeting.  Know  ye  that  for 
the  love  of  charity  we  have  pardoned  John  de  Tykehull  the  suit  of  our 
peace,  which  to  us  pertains,  for  the  escape  which  he  made  in  going  away 
from  our  prison  of  Hitchin  contrary  to  the  law  and  custom  of  our  realm, 
wherein  he  was  detained  for  the  death  of  Cecilia  le  Cotiller,  formerly  his 
wife,  whereof  he  is  accused,  and  we  grant  our  firm  peace  to  the  same  John 
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for  the  escape  aforesaid.  On  condition,  nevertheless,  that  he  stand  to  right 
in  our  Court  for  the  death  of  the  said  Cecilia  if  we  or  another  shall  wish  to 
speak  against  him  therefor.  In  witness  whereof  we  have  caused  these  our 
letters  to  be  made  patent.  Witness  ourself  at  Paris  the  i6th  day  of  July  in 
the  1 4th  year  of  our  reign. 

Afterwards  the  aforesaid  John  is  hanged,  as  appears  in  the  roll  of  Gaol 
Delivery.  And  thereupon  came  William  of  the  Exchequer,  Steward  of 
Dervorgulla  de  Balliol,  chief  lady  of  the  aforesaid  John,  and  made  a  fine 
for  the  year  and  waste  of  the  same  land  in  525-.  by  the  pledge  of  John  de 
Barkesdale  and  Vincent  le  Draper,  of  Hitchin. 

Then  twelve  jurors  of  Hitchin  come  before  the  justices,  and 
their  statements  are  thus  entered  on  the  Roll : 


The  township  of  Hitchin  comes  by  1 2  jurors. 

Concerning  ladies,  they  say  that  Dervorgulla  de  Balliol  holds  the  manor 
of  Hitchin  in  dower  of  the  inheritance  of  John  de  Balliol,  who  holds  in 
chief  of  the  Lord  the  King;  and  which  said  manor  is  worth  4o/.  And  the 
same  Dervorgulla  is  in  the  donation  of  the  Lord  the  King  and  to  be 
married.  And  the  twelve  Jurors  concealed  the  aforesaid  Dervorgulla. 
Therefore  in  mercy. 

****** 

Concerning  defaults  they  say  that  Dervorgulla  de  Balliol  did  not  come 
on  the  first  day.  Therefore  in  mercy.  And  the  twelve  jurors  concealed  the 
aforesaid  Dervorgulla.  Therefore  in  mercy. 

The  jurors  present  that  Cristiana  de  Roweriale  was  taken  with  two 
lambs  stolen,  of  the  worth  of  i$d.  and  she  was  imprisoned  at  Hitchin  in 
the  custody  of  Dervorgulla  de  Balliol,  and  who  escaped  from  her  custody. 
Therefore  for  judgment  in  respect  of  the  escape  upon  the  aforesaid  Dervor- 
gulla. And  the  aforesaid  Cristiana  forthwith  fled.  And  she  is  suspected. 
Therefore  let  her  be  put  in  exigent  and  waived.  Her  chattels  i$d.  Where- 
fore the  sheriff  shall  answer. 

Concerning  persons  indicted  they  say  that  Richard  le  Cotiller  withdrew 
himself  for  sheep  stolen  and  other  larcenies.  And  he  is  suspected.  There- 
fore let  him  be  put  in  exigent  and  outlawed.  He  had  no  chattels.  But  he 
had  land  whereof  the  year  and  waste  are  45.  Wherefore  the  sheriff  shall 
answer.  And  for  the  issues  of  his  land  in  the  meantime  4*.  Wherefore  the 
sheriff  shall  answer.  And  Dervorgulla  de  Balliol  took  the  aforesaid  year 
and  waste  in  the  meantime  without  warrant.  Therefore  in  mercy.  And  the 
aforesaid  Richard  was  in  the  tithing  of  Nicholas  Spygun,  in  Hitchin. 
Therefore  in  mercy. 

And  next  follows  an  interesting  statement  of  the  jurors  "  con- 
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earning  churches,"  showing  forth  the  possession  of  the  Church  of 
Hitchin: 

Concerning  churches  they  say  that  the  church  of  St.  Andrew  of  Hitchin 
was  in  the  hand  of  King  William  Rufus,  and  the  Abbess  of  Alvestowe 
[Elnestowe :  now  Elstow,  Beds]  now  holds  the  church  aforesaid  to  her  own 
uses  and  claims  to  have  of  her  tenants  in  the  same  view  of  frankpledge  and 
amend  of  the  assize  of  bread  and  ale. 

And  Dervorgulla  de  Balliol  claims  to  have  in  her  manor  of  Hitchin 
view  of  frankpledge,  amends  of  the  assize  of  bread  and  ale,  gallows,  pillory, 
tumbrel,  and  one  market  every  week  throughout  Tuesday,  and  warren,  they 
know  not  by  what  warrant. 

Afterwards  comes  the  aforesaid  Abbess  by  her  attorney  and  says  that 
the  Lord  King  Henry  the  first  gave  to  them  the  aforesaid  church  with  the 
lands  and  tithes  to  the  same  belonging,  and  she  proffers  the  charter  of  the 
said  King  which  witnesseth  this.  And  she  says  that  from  the  time  of  the 
donation  aforesaid  they  held  the  aforesaid  church  with  the  lands  and 
demesnes  fully;  and  she  prays  that  this  may  be  enquired.  And  the  jurors 
testify  this  same. 

Therefore  without  a  day,  saving  the  right  &c. 

And  as  regards  view  of  frankpledge  the  answer  appears  in  the  pleas  of 
quo  warranto. 

On  the  1 6th  May,  1278,  there  were  held  before  Solomon  de 
Roffa  pleas  of  the  Lord  the  King  in  which  the  Lady  of  Balliol  is 
again  concerned.  The  entry  is  as  follows: 

Pleas  of  the  Lord  the  King  before  Solomon  de  Roffa  and  his  fellows 
Justices  of  the  Lord  the  King  in  eyre,  in  the  county  of  Hertford,  on  the 
morrow  of  the  Ascension  of  the  Lord  in  the  isth  year  of  the  reign  of  King 
Edward,  Dervorgulla  de  Balliol  was  summoned  to  answer  to  the  Lord  the 
King  in  a  plea  by  what  warrant  she  claims  to  have  view  of  frankpledge, 
amends  of  the  assize  of  bread  and  ale  broken,  market,  warren,  gallows, 
pillory,  and  tumbrel,  which  pertain  to  the  crown  and  dignity  of  the  Lord 
the  King,  without  the  licence  and  will  of  the  Lord  the  King  &c. 

And  Dervorgulla  comes.  And  she  says  that  she  holds  the  manor  of 
Hitchin,  to  which  the  said  liberties  pertain,  in  dower  of  the  inheritance  of 
John  de  Balliol,  and  she  calls  the  said  John  therefore  to  warrant  by  the 
aid  of  the  Court.  Therefore  [let  her  have  him]  before  the  Lord  the  King 
in  fifteen  days  from  the  day  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  wheresoever  &c.  And 
let  him  be  summoned  in  the  county  of  Northumberland. 
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THE  DESCENT  OF  THE  MANOR  OF  HITCHIN  FROM 

THE  DEATH  OF  DERVORGUIL  DE  BALLIOL 

1290  TO  1843 

'HE  descent  of  the  Manor  of  Hitchin  has  been  noted 
and  recorded  by  the  four  historians  of  the  County 
of  Herts;  Chauncy  (1700),  Salmon  (1728),  Clutter- 
buck  (1827),  and  Cussans  (1874).  After  speaking 
of  John  de  Balliol,  husband  of  Dervorguil,  and  of 
their  son  Hugh,  Chauncy  says  that  after  the  death  of  John  the 
manor  of  Hitchin  was  assigned  to  Dervorguil  as  part  of  her  dower, 
and  she  held  it  of  King  Edward  I  in  capite  by  the  service  of  i£ 
Knight's  Fee.  After  Dervorguil's  death,  says  Chauncy,  Alexander 
de  Balliol,  the  second  son  of  John  (Hugh  his  elder  brother  being 
dead)  held  Hitchin  Manor  in  gross,  and  Alexander  dying  without 
issue  it  passed  to  John  de  Balliol,  his  brother,  in  the  /th  year  of 
King  Edward  I.  When  John  obtained  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland 
"  his  Barony  and  Estate,  with  the  Dignity,  devolved  to  the  Crown 
of  England  where  I  believe  this  mannor  continued  until  the  i4th 
year  of  King  Richard  II  (1390)  when  it  was  then  called  in  the 
Record  '  Hychen '  and  valued  at  ^100  per  annum."  Richard  II 
granted  the  manor  to  Edmund  de  Langley  (Langley  in  Hertford- 
shire), fifth  son  of  Edward  III,  and  it  descended  from  him  to 
Edward,  Earl  of  Rutland,  afterwards  Duke  of  York,  killed  at 
Agincourt,  1415,  then  to  Richard  (nephew  of  the  last),  and  then  to 
Edward  (son  of  the  last),  Duke  of  York,  and  afterwards  Edward  IV, 
King  of  England.  Edward  IV  by  Letters  Patent  issued  in  the  first 
year  of  his  reign  (1461)  granted  "to  his  most  Dear  Mother  Cicilie 
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Duchess  of  York "  among  other  manors  (that  of  Fotheringay 
being  one  of  them)  the  manor  and  lordship  of  Hitchen  for  the  term 
of  her  life.  The  Duchess  of  York  held  it  till  her  death  in  I496j 
when  it  reverted  to  the  Crown  (Henry  VII),  and  since  then,  as 
Chauncy  and  Salmon  say,  it  has  been  the  dower  of  several  queens. 
Such  is  the  history  of  the  manor  of  Hitchin  as  given  by  the 
two  eighteenth-century  historians  of  Hertfordshire.  Clutterbuck, 
writing  in  the  next  century,  is  more  precise  as  to  the  descent  of  the 
manor  after  Dervorguil  and  her  successor  in  its  tenure,  King  John 
de  Balliol,  her  son,  and  his  successor,  King  Edward  I.  "  This 
manor,"  says  Clutterbuck,  "  afterwards  came  but  by  what  means  I 
have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  into  the  possession  of  the  family  of 
Kendale,  of  whom  Robert  de  Kendale  received  from  King  Ed- 
ward I  the  grant  of  a  fair  in  this  his  Manor  of  Hicche.  In  the 
second  of  King  Edward  1 1  ( 1 308)  this  manor  was  the  property  of 
Roger  le  Strange  at  which  time  the  Manor  of  Offley  de  la  Mares 
appears  to  have  been  held  of  the  said  Roger  as  of  this  Manor.  But 
it  came  again  to  the  Crown,  and  was  afterwards  granted  by  King 
Edward  II  to  Robert  de  Kendale,  Clerk,  who  died  seized  of  it  in 
the  fourth  year  of  Edward  III  (1330).  His  wife  Margaret  held  it 
till  1348,  when  on  her  death  it  passed  to  her  son  Edward,  who  held 
it  until  his  death  in  1373,  when  his  widow  Elizabeth  had  one-third 
part  of  it  in  dower  and  her  son  Edward  the  other  two-thirds. 
Thomas  de  Kendale,  brother  of  this  last  mentioned  Edward,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  manor,  and  on  his  death  it  reverted  to  the  Crown 
(Edward  III)  in  1376. 

The  granting  of  the  Manor  of  Hitchin  to  the  Kendale  family, 
who  seem  to  have  held  it  for  about  seventy-five  years,  finds  interest- 
ing confirmation  in  the  monumental  effigies  still  existing  in  Hitchin 
Church  of  Edward  de  Kendale  and  his  wife  Elizabeth,  character- 
istic and  interesting  effigies,  once  no  doubt  lying  together  on  an 
altar  tomb  in  the  church,  but  now  separated  and  placed,  ridiculously 
enough,  on  the  sills  of  the  windows  of  the  north  aisle.  Edward  de 
Kendale  wears  over  his  armour  the  knightly  "jupon,"  or  close- 
fitting  tunic  emblazoned  with  his  arms:  A  Bend  and  a  Label  of 
three  points.  The  effigies  when  they  lay  side  by  side  on  their  now 
vanished  altar  tomb  were,  no  doubt,  as  usual,  coloured.  Edward's 
jupon  would  then  have  shown  the  heraldic  colours  of  his  coat 
armour,  namely,  argent  (white),  a  bend  vert  (green),  and  a  label 
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gules  (red),  as  set  forth  in  the  Visitation  of  Bedfordshire  [British 
Museum,  Harleian  MSS.  2109]. 

Clutterbuck  also  brings  the  history  of  Hitchin  manor  up  to  his 
own  date  (1827)  thus: 

"Anno  7  Henry  VII  the  Manor  of  Hychen  was  granted  by 
Letters  Patent  to  Elizabeth,  the  King's  Queen-Consort,  to  hold  for 
life  in  reversion  after  the  death  of  the  King,  and  after  the  death  of 
Cecily,  Duchess  of  York,  her  grandmother. 

"  King  Henry  VIII  granted  to  his  consort,  Queen  Catharine,  the 
Manor  of  Hitchin  for  her  life,  and  upon  the  dissolution  of  his 
marriage  with  that  Queen  granted  it  to  Queen  Anne  (Boleyn)  for 
her  life. 

"King  James  I  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign  (1603)  granted  the 
Manor  of  Hitchin  to  his  consort,  Queen  Anne,  for  her  life,  with  a 
power  of  granting  leases  for  twenty-one  years,  and  afterwards 
granted  the  reversion  of  this  manor  to  Charles,  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  his  heirs  for  ever. 

"  Anno  7  George  I  (1710)  a  lease  of  this  manor  was  granted  to 
James  Bogdani  by  the  crown  for  thirty-one  years." 

In  the  year  1747  a  lease  of  this  manor  was  granted  to  William 
Bogdani  for  thirty-one  years,  which  was  renewed  to  him  for  twenty 
and  a  half  years  from  the  28th  January,  1778,  after  the  expiration 
of  which  a  lease  of  the  same  was  granted  on  28th  July,  1798,  to 
William  Maurice  Bogdani  for  the  term  of  seventeen  and  a  half  years. 
On  2nd  December,  1815,  a  lease  of  this  manor  was  granted  for 
twenty-eight  years  to  Anthony  Rhudde,  and  assigned  on  I4th 
March,  1817,  by  his  executors  to  William  Wilshere  of  Hitchin. 

Mr.  W.  Onslow  Times  of  Hitchin  has  kindly  lent  me  for  the 
purposes  of  this  work  a  manuscript  volume  (formerly  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Mr.  John  Hawkins),  written  by  Maurice  Johnson,  steward 
of  the  manor  of  Hitchin  in  1779.  It  is  a  book  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  closely  written  pages.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the 
title-page : 

Law  and  History  relating  unto  Hitchin  Portman  and  Forreigne  in  the 
County  of  Hertford.  Being  Historical  Memoires  and  Extracts  from  Re- 
cords Surveys  Terrars  Rentals,  Court  Rolls  and  other  legal  and  approved 
Evidences  and  Authorities  therein  duely  cited  and  referred  to  concerning 
the  Antient  Royal  Seigniory  and  Manner  and  Town  of  Hitchin  aforesaid 
for  the  service  of  and  humbly  inscribed  to  The  Right  worshipfull  William 
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Bogdani  Esquire  Fellow  of  the  Royal  and  Antiquarian  Societies  in  London 
&  a  Member  of  Spald"  Gentlemens  Society  in  Lincolnshire,  Clk  in  the 
Office  of  Ordnance  at  the  Tower  of  London  and  Lord  Firmar  of  his 
Majesty  of  the  said  Manner.  Collected  and  compiled  chiefly  from  MSS. 
remaining  in  his  Majesties  Auditors  Office  for  the  said  County  of  Hertford 
at  his  Excheqr  Westmr.  By  Maurice  Johnson  of  the  Inner  Temple  Esqr 
Steward  of  the  sd  Mannr. 

On  folio  3  verso  of  this  interesting  volume  Mr.  Johnson  has 
recorded  that: 

The  Lords  of  the  Mannr  of  Hitchin  have  frequently  been  only  Firmars 
under  Grants  pro  Terminis  &  Domini  p  Tempore  Samuel  Hemming 
Esquire  her  Majesties  Receiver  and  long  herr  faithfull  and  Trusty  Servant 
was  with  this  lease  and  some  others  in  Lincolnshrc  &c  in  part  rewarded  by 
ye  Crown :  but  His  Grace  the  most  noble  Jno  Ld  Hollis  Duke  of  Newcastle 
ought  [out]  of  a  Grasping  and  unbounded  desire  of  Gain  surreptitiously 
obtained  y'  amongst  many  other  demises  of  ye  Crown. 

1720.  James  Bogdani  Gentleman  an  Eminent  Hungarian  Painter  and 
great  Master  in  that  Art  who  married  ye  sd  Mr.   Hemmings  Daughter 
obtained  it  as  ought  right. 

1721.  William  Bogdani  Esquire  his  son  and  heire  FRS  by  an  assigne- 
ment  from  his  said  Father  at  first,  afterwards  by  Renewal  and  Enlargement 
of  the  Tenure  to  himself  from  the  Crown  . '.  .  took  infinite  paines  to  make 
Rentals  &c. 

Mr.  Johnson  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  sad  state  into  which  the 
affairs  of  the  manor  had  fallen  "  thro  the  frauds  and  defaults  of  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle's  agents  whilst  his  Grace  continued  Firmar,"  so 
that  it  was  with  difficulty  that  great  parts  of  the  rents  and  profits 
were  discovered  and  recovered."  Mr.  William  Boydani,  Mr.  John- 
son tells  us,  was  an  "  excellent  Arithmetician,"  and  he  himself  had 
punctually  done  since  1720  what  the  Duke's  agents  did  not  do — 
made  up  and  gave  in  to  the  Court  of  Exchequer  the  Court  Rolls, 
Rentals,  or  Terrars  of  the  Manor. 

The  lease  which  was  assigned  by  the  executors  of  Anthony 
Rhudde  to  William  Wilshere  of  Hitchin  in  1815,  expired  in  1843, 
and  has  not  since  been  renewed.  The  manor  of  Hitchin,  therefore, 
in  that  year  reverted  to  the  crown  (Queen  Victoria)  and  is  now 
held  by  His  Majesty  King  Edward  VII, 

whom  God  preserve. 
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HITCHIN    PRIORY 

|S  has  been  said,  the  English  estates  of  John  de 
Balliol,  King  of  Scotland,  passed  into  the  possession 
of  the  English  Crown,  and  we  have  seen  that  the 
Manor  of  Hitchin  was  granted  by  Edward  II  to 
Robert  de  Kendale.  That  king,  however,  granted  a 
small  part  of  the  land  of  the  manor  to  the  Order  of  White  Friars  or 
Carmelites,  who  built  a  Priory,  to  which,  says  Cussans,  was  attached 
a  Conventual  church.  The  Priory  was  dedicated  to  the  Holy 
Saviour  and  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  and  the  Priory  and  the 
Brethren  had  possession  of  it  until,  in  1539,  they  were  brutally 
forced  to  surrender  it  into  the  hands  of  King  Henry  VIII.  On  the 
28th  July,  1 546,  the  King  granted  the  Priory  to  Henry  Watson 
and  Henry  Herdson,  who  immediately  conveyed  it  to  Ralph 
Radcliffe.  From  Ralph  Radcliffe,  who  died  1559,  it  descended 
successively  in  1767  to  John  Radcliffe,  who  was  the  last  heir  male 
of  the  Radcliffes.  He,  dying  without  issue  in  1783,  the  estate  went 
to  his  eldest  sister,  Penelope,  and  on  her  death,  without  issue,  in 
1802,  to  the  daughter  of  his  younger  sister  Anne,  who  had  married 
Charles  Clarke,  of  Ockley,  in  Surrey.  This  daughter,  Anne 
Millicent,  married  Emilius  Henry  Delme,  who  assumed  in  1 803  by 
royal  licence  the  additional  name  of  Radcliffe.  He  died  in  1832, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Frederick  Peter  Delme  Radcliffe. 

Ralph  Radcliffe,  the  first  of  that  family  to  hold  the  Priory 
lands,  was,  as  recorded  on  his  tomb  in  Hitchin  Church,  originally 
of  Lancashire.  We  read  in  the  inscription  that  he  had  confirmed 
to  him  by  a  grant  of  Henry  VIII  the  Priory  of  the  White  Friars  of 
Hitchin  which  they  surrendered  to  the  King  and  that  he  enjoyed 
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it  fourteen  years.  His  son,  another  Ralph,  we  find  recorded  on  the 
same  monument  as  having  survived  his  wife  twenty-four  years, 
"  and  lived  all  y'  time  unmarried  in  ye  enioyment  of  a  plentifull 
estate  with  yl  of  a  good  conscience."  Edward,  the  nephew  of  this 
enviable  gentleman,  succeeded  to  the  "  plentifull  estate."  He  was 
"sworne  servant  and  physitian  to  King  James  [I]." 

Emilius  Henry  Delme",  to  whom  the  Priory  estate  came  on  his 
marriage  with  the  heiress  of  the  Radcliffes,  was  descended  from 
Philippe  Delme",  a  Protestant  refugee,  who  was  minister  of  the 
Walloon  Congregation  at  Canterbury.  His  grandson,  Sir  Peter 
Delm£,  was  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  1723-4,  a  director  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  and  one  of  the  most  eminent  merchants  of  his 
time. 

Hitchin  Priory  is  still  in  possession  of  the  Delm6-Radcliffes. 
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